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The  University  of  Scranton  was  founded  in  1888  by  Bishop  William  O'Hara.  Originally  called 
St.  Thomas  College,  the  University  received  its  present  name  in  1938  and  welcomed  the  Jesuit 
fathers  in  1942.  Afi:er  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  in  both  size  and  quality,  the  University 
now  approaches  its  Centennial  year  with  pride  and  confidence. 


Where  Potential 
Becomes  Achievement 


Christopher  Banks,  America's 
Bepresentative  to  World  Congnss  of 
Jesuit  Alumni 


X  he  University  of  Scran- 
ton  understands  itself  as  a 
place  "where  potential  be- 
comes achievement  in  the  Je- 
suit tradition."  This  state- 
ment is  here  elaborated  in 
terms  of  the  Universit}^'s 
mission,  its  campus,  its  fac- 
ulty, and  its  students. 


MISSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1 .  The  University  of  Scran  ton  is  a  Catholic,  Jesuit  college  in  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion, serving  primarily  undergraduate  men  and  women.  Its  emphasis  on  undergraduate 
education  does  not  preclude  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  appropriate  grad- 
uate programs  so  long  as  those  programs  are  extensions  of  and  congenial  to  the  basic 
undergraduate  commitment. 

2.  Historically,  this  Catholic  University  has  served  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Scran  ton  and  its  surrounding  area.  While  retaining  its  basic  commitment  to  the  area  in 
which  it  has  roots,  the  University  now  includes  in  its  declared  purpose  the  intention  of 
building  and  retaining,  in  addition  to  the  flow  of  commuter  students  from  the  metro- 
politan area,  an  on-campus  resident  population  of  students  from  areas  well  beyond  the 
city  of  Scranton,  including  areas  well  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Moreover 
the  University  does  not  intend  to  serve  Roman  Catholics  in  any  exclusionary  sense,  but 
rather  to  provide  Catholic  education  in  a  properly  ecumenical  sense  for  students  from  a 
variety  of  religious  backgrounds  and  different  value  orientations. 

3.  The  University  of  Scranton  is  Catholic.  This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  committed  to  the  person  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  source  of  values  and 
attitudes  that  should  characterize  the  campus  culture.  The  University  is  church-related 
and  faith-committed.  The  Church  to  which  it  relates  understands  itself  as  a  "people  of 
God."  The  faith  this  University  serves  is  in  every  instance  a  gift  from  God  involving  the 
act  by  which  the  human  person  entrusts  himself  or  herself  to  the  one  God  who  calls  each 
in  a  unique  way  and  reveals  Himself  to  all  in  an  accessible  way.  Theology,  as  an  intellec- 
tual effort  to  understand  the  data  of  divine  revelation,  is  an  academic  discipline  of  first 
rank  in  a  Catholic  university.  Theology  here  is  done  primarily  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition.  The  University  of  Scranton  stands  in  that  tradition,  communicates  it  in  a 
systematic  way,  but  explores  as  well  other  traditions  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  for  the 
contributions  they  can  make  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Catholic  tradition. 

4.  The  University  of  Scranton  is  Jesuit.  This  means  that  the  life  of  the  University 
is  inspirited  with  the  vision  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola,  the  founder  (in  1540)  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  This  spirit  is  brought  to  the 
University  not  only  by  the  Jesuits  who  live  and  work  there,  but  also  by  their  lay  col- 
leagues and  students  who  may  make  their  own  this  same  vision  through  the  personal 
experience  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  Translated  into  an  educational  context,  this  vision 
manifests  itself  in  a  respect  for  the  individual  student  as  a  unique  person,  an  emphasis  on 
service,  on  open  communication,  on  freedom  of  choice,  on  openess  to  change,  on 
freedom  from  inordinate  attachments,  on  commitment  to  the  value  system  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  As  Jesuit  education  grew,  these  characteristics  manifested  themsel- 
ves in  more  measurable  educational  terms  like  clarity  of  thought,  care  for  fundamentals, 
excellence  in  written  and  oral  expression,  reflection  on  personal  experience,  respect  for 
the  best  in  past  human  experience. 

To  be  Jesuit  today,  the  Universit}'  community  must  include  Jesuits  who  make  their 
own  the  elements  of  Jesuit  identity  articulated  by  the  delegates  to  the  32nd  General 
Congregation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Order's  highest  legislative  body,  which  met  in 
Rome  for  three  months  ending  in  early  1975.  The  Congregation's  Decree  on  "Jesuits 
Today"  reads  in  part:  ".  .  .  today  the  Jesuit  is  a  man  whose  mission  is  to  dedicate  himself 


Mother  Teresa  and  William  Byron,  S.J. ,  Pttsident  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  recipients  of  The 
University  ofScmnton  's  La  Storta  Medal  for  Human  Service. 

entirely  to  the  semce  of  faith  and  the  promotion  of  justice,  in  a  communion  of  life  and 
work  and  sacrifice  with  the  companions  who  have  rallied  round  the  same  standard  of  the 
Cross  and  in  fidelit}'  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  for  the  building  up  of  a  world  at  once  more 
human  and  more  divine"  (No.  31).  But  Jesuit  identit)'  is  ser\'ed  and  preserved  not  by 
Jesuits  alone.  Jesuit-lay  coUeagueship  broadens  the  basis  of  respect  in  this  Universit)' 
Community  for  faith  as  a  value  and  justice  as  a  goal.  Upon  these  characteristics  rests  the 
University's  Jesuit  identity. 

5 .  The  University  of  Scranton  is  committed  to  liberal  arts  education.  This  com- 
mitment is  held  in  creative  tension  with  the  Universit\''s  commitment  to  ser\'e  the 
practical  or  career-oriented  expectations  of  its  students  and  the  needs  of  societ)'  for 
humanistically  trained  professionals. 

It  is  our  goal  to  blend  with  the  liberal  arts  an  appreciation  of  basic  science.  Similarly,  it 
is  our  goal  to  provide  a  foundation  in  the  humanities  to  all  of  our  programs  of  scientific 
specialization. 

Career-oriented  course  concentrations  will,  at  this  Universit)'  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Management,  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  and  Dexter  Hanley  College,  always  be  accompanied  over  the  ftjll  course 
of  undergraduate  study  by  a  general  education  curriculum  which,  in  the  jutigment  of 
the  faculty,  gives  ever)'  student,  regardless  of  major,  and  adequate  exposure  to  the  disci- 
plines of  the  hberal  arts.  In  line  with  the  emphasis  the  Universit}'  attaches  to  the  liberal 
arts,  attractive  majors  in  these  disciplines  will  be  provided  and  special  care  will  be  had  to 
foster  excellence  of  teaching  and  librar}'  support  for  the  liberal  arts. 

6 .  The  University  of  Scranton  is  committed  to  academic  excellence .  The  pursuit 
of  this  goal  touches  all  elements  of  the  life  of  the  Universit)',  as  outlined  below;  but  first 
the  University  must  express  its  understanding  of  the  idea  of  excellence.  Excellence  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  relative  term.  To  excel,  is  to  move  or  stand  apart  from  a  well-defined 
starting  point.  Our  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  begins  with  an  understanding  of 
where  we  are  and  what  we  propose  to  do. 


a.  Students.  We  begin  with  a  respect  for  the  varying  capacity  of  the  students,  a  characteris- 
tic Ignatius  of  Lxjyola  insisted  upon  for  his  schools.  The  University  will  include  in  its  student 
body  no  one  who  is  incapable  of  serious  academic  work.  But  given  that  initial  norm,  the 
University  wants  heterogeneity  in  its  student  body  with  respect  to  race,  sex,  religion,  socio- 
economic background,  and  academic  potential.  Moreover,  the  University  intends,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  do  all  it  can  to  serve  the  poor.  Excellence  in  the  student  body  is  measured  in 
terms  of  development  of  academic  potential,  respecting  in  every  case  the  unique  characteris- 
tics and  varying  capacity  of  students. 

b.  Faculty.  We  begin  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  quality  of  the  University  depends 
essentially  on  the  quality  of  the  faculty.  We  also  propose  to  be  primarily  a  teaching  University, 
rather  than  a  research  center.  The  University  takes  the  position  that  good  teaching  is  en- 
hanced by  serious  research  and  will  not  last  without  it.  Hence,  excellence  in  the  University's 
faculty  is  measured  in  terms  of  continued  advancement  in  the  quality,  effectiveness  and  vital- 
ity of  classroom  performance,  as  well  as  the  continued  application  of  faculty  energy  to  re- 
search which,  ordinarily,  will  lead  to  occasional  publication  for  a  scholarly  or  generally  well- 
educated  audience  beyond  the  University  community.  We  regard  teaching  and  research  as 
complementary,  not  in  opposition  or  competition  with  each  other. 

c.  Administration.  The  starting  point  from  which  administrators  move  to  excel  is  mani- 
fold. It  presupposes  credentials  appropriate  for  leadership  and  mangement  in  an  educational 
environment,  experience  with  the  special  problems  of  that  environment,  and  knowledge  of, 
as  well  as  being  known  in,  the  academic  community  beyond  the  University.  Excellence  is 
then  measured  along  lines  of  improved  knowledge  of  the  University  as  an  institution  and  a 
community,  service  to  the  constituencies  of  the  University,  availability  and  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  the  University  community,  management  of  financial  and  academic  affairs,  effec- 
tiveness of  planning,  decision-making  and  communication  of  plans  and  decisions  to  the 
University  community,  and  impact  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  influence  in  the  metropolitan 
area  or  beyond. 

7.  The  University  of  Scranton  is  committed  to  personalized  education.  The  student  is  at 
the  center  of  everything  the  University  does.  Inspired  by  a  Christian  personalism,  our  governance, 
instruction,  and  all  related  services,  especially  counseling  services  and  academic  advising,  respect 
the  uniqueness  of  the  individual.  The  individual  is  viewed,  however,  as  a  member  of  a  campus 
community  and  of  a  larger  human  community.  The  educational  approach  of  Christian  personal- 
ism regards  the  individual  as  a  person-in-community.  Education  at  the  University  of  Scranton 
aims  to  sensitize  the  student  to  his  or  her  societal  obligations  as  well  as  to  his  or  her  unique 
personal  value,  thus  avoiding,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  ru^ed  individualism  or  a  mindless  collectivism 
in  the  collegiate  years  and  in  later  life.  With  total  respect  for  an  individual's  fi-eedom  of  choice  and 
conscience,  the  University  provides  opportunities  for  worship  and  spiritual  growth.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  social  development  in  a  community  environment  informed  by  Catholic  principles. 
The  social  and  intellectual  dimensions  of  the  campus  community  are  value  oriented,  designed  to 
foster  in  every  student  principled  judgments  and  actions  that  are  free,  responsible  and  humanly 
valid. 

8 .  The  University  of  Scranton  is  committed,  as  one  of  the  dominant  institutions  in  the  civic 
community  of  Scranton,  to  off-campus  community  service.  The  primary  service  rendered  by 
the  University  to  the  area  is  the  education  of  future  leaders  for  the  area's  professional,  political, 
religious,  cultural  and  business  communities.  Without  interrupting  or  hindering  this  work,  the 
University  recognizes  its  capability  and  responsibility  of  rendering  technical  and  cultural  assistance 
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on  occasion  to  members  of  the  communities  enumerated  immediately  above.  It  also 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  provide  students,  as  students,  with  experience  of  the 
dominant  social  and  economic  problems  of  this  region.  This  is  in  order  to  assist  them  to 
contribute  in  some  way  after  graduation  to  the  solution  of  these  human  problems. 

The  University,  moreover,  will  encourage  feculty  research  directed  toward  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  region's  understanding  of  its  own  problems. 

Finally,  the  University  will  encourage  and  support  members  of  its  campus  community 
to  exercise  their  right  to  speak  out  as  conscientious  citizens  against  injustices  which  are 
perceived  to  be  causing  or  exacerbating  social  problems  in  the  civic  community. 

9.  The  University  acknowledges  that  being  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  means  being 
experimental  and  innovative.  The  Jesuit  belongs  on  the  growing  edge  of  Catholic  life, 
interpreting  the  Church  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the  Church.  It  is  in  the  Jesuit 
style  to  do,  in  education  or  any  other  work,  what  others  cannot  or  choose  not  to  do. 
The  University  therefore  commits  itself  to  the  fostering  of  these  Jesuit  characteristics 
from  its  well-established  institutional  base.  The  educational  apostolate  under  Jesuit  aus- 
pices is  instrumental;  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself  The  apostolate  is  a  means  for  promoting 
the  greater  glor)'  of  God  through  the  life  of  the  minds  of  human  persons.  Accordingly, 
the  Jesuit  sees  as  the  object  of  the  educational  task  not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  will 
also,  and  indeed  the  total  human  person.  The  University  of  Scranton  views  its  educa- 
tional task  in  the  same  way. 

10.  This  Statement  of  Goals  is  intended  to  give  direction  to  all  that  the  Univer- 
sity does.  Progress  toward  these  goals  will  be  measured  first  by  the  abilit)'  of  each 
academic  department  and  administrative  unit  to  choose,  and  announce  the  choice  of, 
specific  objectives  pertaining  to  each  division  of  this  Goals  Statement.  Second,  progress 
toward  our  goals  will  be  measured  by  the  actual  achievement  of  the  stated  objectives. 
The  objectives,  clearly  stated,  quantified  and  specified  within  a  time  frame,  will  be  the 
means  to  the  ends  spelled  out  in  this  Statement. 


THE  CAMPUS 

Since  1956,  a  development  program  has  added  25  buildings,  including  eleven  residence 
halls.  Principal  among  these  campus  structures  are: 

ALUMNI  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  -  Opened  in  1960,  a  striking  presentation  of 
fianctional  architectural  planning,  this  bright  air-conditioned  building  contains  225,000 
volumes  and  subscription  service  to  1,600  periodicals.  Microfilm,  microcard  and  micro- 
fiche collections  numbering  38,000  items,  as  well  as  a  science  reference  room,  are  lo- 
cated here. 

SAINT  THOMAS  HALL  —  Located  at  the  foot  of  the  University  Commons,  this 
building  is  named  for  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  provides  a  symboUc  historic  link  between 
the  modern  University  of  Scranton  and  its  predecessor,  St.  Thomas  College.  It  contains 
classrooms,  language  and  communication  laboratories,  the  Computer  Center,  a  small 
chapel,  offices  for  the  Registrar,  Treasurer,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Admissions,  and  Financial  Aid.  The  HARPER-MC  GINNIS  WING,  added  in  1987, 
contains  state-of-the-art  equipment  for  the  study  of  Physics  and  Electronics  Engineer- 
ing. 


THE  GALLERY  —  A  multi-purpose  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  former 
President  Eugene  Gallery,  S.J.,  this  houses  Dexter  Hanley  College,  a  Media  Resources 
Center  with  an  audio-visual  collection  of  more  than  5,000  units,  two  large  multi-media 
classrooms,  the  office  of  Career  Services,  the  Counseling  Center,  a  large  quiet  study  area, 
and  a  fine  arts  gallery. 

JOHN  J.  LONG  CENTER—  Completed  in  1968,  and  named  for  the  former  Jesuit 
President  of  the  University,  this  three-level,  multi-purpose  structure  has  enabled  the 
University  to  broaden  its  program  of  physical  education.  It  includes  a  22,820  square 
foot  main  floor  area  used  for  basketball,  or  convocations  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
4,400.  It  provides  specialized  facilities  for  such  activities  as  wrestling,  weight  lifting, 
handball,  tennis,  and  golf,  as  well  as  a  physical  therapy  room  and  sauna. 

LOYOLA  HALL  OF  SCIENCE  —  Currently  undergoing  expansion  and  renovation, 
this  structure  houses  highly  specialized  laboratories  for  the  study  of  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogv- 

O'HARA  HALL  —  Named  in  honor  of  Frank  J.  O'Hara  who  ser\'ed  the  University 
for  over  half  a  century,  this  building  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Linden  Streets  houses 
the  School  of  Management,  the  departments  of  Nursing,  Psychology,  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

GUNSTER MEMORIAL  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  CENTER-  Facilities  include 
faculty  and  student  lounges,  cafeteria  and  snack  bar,  bookstore,  game  room,  and  the 
400-seat  Eagen  Auditorium  used  for  cultural  events  and  dramatic  productions.  Houses 
the  offices  of  the  Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs,  Dean  of  Students,  Campus  Minis- 
tr}'.  Student  Government  and  Commuter  Affairs. 

JEFFERSON  HALL  —  Houses  both  residence  fecilities  and  centers  for  special  activi- 
ties, the  radio  and  television  labs,  a  300-seat  auditorium,  a  swimming  pool,  and  the 
Lawrence  Mann  reading  room.  Offices  for  the  Departments  of  Physical  Therapy,  Com- 
munications, and  Militar)'  Science,  as  well  as  for  the  Windhoperund  Esprit,  are  located  in 
this  building. 

ROCK  HALL  —  This  structure  with  its  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  located  above  the 
campus  in  the  400  block  of  Monroe  Avenue.  It  houses  the  Universit)''s  principal  chapel. 
Madonna  della  Strada,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  Central  Services  and  Safety  and  Security.  It 
is  named  after  the  late  Joseph  A.  Rock,  S.J.,  professor  of  history  and  academic  vice 
president  emeritus.  The  Rock  Lounge  in  Hafey  Hall,  a  university  residence,  also  honors 
Fr.  Rock. 

WILLIAM  J.  BYRON  RECREAFION  COMPLEX  -  Named  for  the  Jesuit  educator, 
formerly  president  of  the  University  of  Scranton  and  now  president  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  this  structure  was  completed  in  1986.  It  contains  a  large  swimming 
pool,  racquetball  courts  and  other  athletic  and  meeting  fecilities. 

ELM  PARK  —  By  arrangement  with  the  Elm  Park  United  Methodist  Church,  the 
University'  now  occupies  two  floors  of  its  spacious  parish  building.  This  facility'  house 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Criminal  Justice,  as  well  as  classrooms  and  faculty  and 
student  activities  offices. 

MC  LEAN-HOULIHAN  BUILDING  -  Named  for  two  eminent  School  of  Man- 
agement faculty,  this  former  church  structure  contains  a  large  auditorium  and  the  offices 
and  practice  rooms  for  University  bands  and  choirs. 
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ARTS  CENTER  —  Another  former  ecclesiastical  structure,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Madison  and  Vine,  this  building  houses  offices  and  studios  for  the  University's  Fine 
Arts  Program. 

THE  ESTATE  —  Former  residence  of  the  Scranton  family,  and  more  recently  of  the 
Jesuit  community,  this  magnificent  structure  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  University 
Provost,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Resources,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  Research  Services. 

HILL  HOUSE  -  Named  after  the  Rev.  William  B.  Hill,  S.J.,  Professor  of  English, 
this  facult)'  residence  and  meeting  facility  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  campus  on 
the  corner  of  Webster  and  Linden  Streets. 

UNIVERSITY  COMMONS  —  Provides  the  University  with  a  central  campus  envi- 
ronment. The  Commons  has  a  serpentine  alignment  with  the  area  in  front  of  the  Gun- 
ster  Memorial  forming  a  focus  for  the  campus.  The  area  provides  a  major  pedestrian  link 
between  Galvin  Terrace,  the  Universit}''s  outdoor  sports  center,  the  Gunster  Memorial 
Student  Activities  Center,  John  Long  Center,  residence  halls,  and  the  heroic-sized 
sculpture  of  "Jacob  and  the  Angel."  Galvin  Terrace,  which  was  completed  the  summer 
of  1978,  forms  a  pedestrian  link  from  Mulberry  Green  to  the  Commons  and  the  rest  of 
campus. 

CHAPMAN  LAKE  -  The  Universit)''s  Conference  and  Retreat  Center  at  Lakeside 
Pines  provides  8  acres  of  recreation  space  only  20  minutes  drive  from  campus  in  Mont- 
dale,  Pa. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS  —  designed  to  ftinction  according  to  small-group  living  princi- 
ples, ten  residence  halls,  centered  about  terraced  quadrangles,  are  provided.  A  Jesuit 
counsellor  lives  in  most  halls  and  there  is  a  resident  assistant  on  each  floor. 

To  meet  the  increasing  enrollment  of  resident  students  the  University  has  constructed 
a  new  $4,000,000  dormitory  of  200  beds.  Opened  in  September  1985,  this  dormitory 
has  been  named  Redington  hall  to  honor  a  generous  benefactor,  Francis  E.  Redington. 
The  Universit)'  has  also  recently  acquired  a  series  of  houses  and  apartment  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  campus  and  converted  these  to  various  types  of  student  apartment- 
complexes.  Some  of  these  are  organized  about  academic  interests  and  most  feature  op- 
tional kitchen  arrangements.  Finally,  students  in  the  upper  classes  are  permitted  to  live 
off  campus  in  non-university  owned  apartments. 

The  standard  plan  tor  resident  students  includes  living  quarters,  three  meals  on  each 
class  day,  and  brunch  and  dinner  on  weekends  and  mid-week  holidays.  The  plan  in- 
cludes nursing  service  for  emergency  and  short-term  care  in  the  infirmary.  Further  infor- 
mation is  given  in  the  section  of  the  Bulletin  which  deals  with  expenses. 
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A  FACULTY  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS 

Over  200  faculty  and  administrators  participate  in  the  University's  educational  enter- 
prise. They  hold  degrees  from  135  different  universities  in  30  countries  on  five  conti- 
nents. Cambridge  and  the  University  of  London  in  England;  Lou  vain  and  the  Grego- 
rian on  the  Continent;  the  University  of  Calcutta  in  India,  the  Sophia  University  in 
Japan,  Soochow  University  in  China;  Berkeley,  Harvard,  Yale,  MIT,  Notre  Dame  and 
Georgetown  in  America  —  all  are  represented  among  the  faculty. 

By  its  nature  and  function,  a  university  faculty  constitutes  the  most  cosmopolitan 
element  in  a  community.  Hindu  and  Muslim,  Christian  and  Jew,  ministers  and  rabbis  — 
scholars  and  teachers  all  —  are  found  on  the  University's  faculty. 

The  Jesuit  tradition  is  carried  on  at  the 
University  not  only  by  the  25  Jesuits  en- 
gaged in  teaching  or  administration,  but 
by  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  faculty 
hold  at  least  one  degree  from  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege or  university. 

As  indicated  in  the  statement  of  Mis- 
sion, excellent  teaching  and  scholarship 
are  regarded  as  complementary  at  this  in- 
stitution. Evidence  of  the  latter  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  numerous  faculty  serve  on  ed- 
itorial boards  of  national  and  international 
journals,  and  two  serve  as  principal  editors 
—  Prof.  David  Friedrichs,  Le^al  Studies  Fo- 
rum; and  Dr.  John  Norcross,  International 
Journal  of  Eclectic  Psychotherapy.  Further, 
Fr.  Richard  Rousseau,  S.J.,  is  founding  ed- 
itor of  Ridge  Row  Press,  which  specializes 
in  philosophical  and  theological  publica- 
tions. 

The  Directory  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Bulletin  presents  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  faculty. 


Riclmrri Rousseau,  S.J.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D., 
Editor,  Ridije  Row  Press 

STUDENT  DIVERSITY  AND  PARTICIPATION 

As  the  faculty  come  from  around  the  world,  so  do  our  students.  Twenty-four  states 
and  15  foreign  countries  are  represented  in  the  University's  student  body  of  4700.  In 
turn,  through  the  Fulbright  and  Year  Abroad  programs.  University  of  Scranton  students 
matriculate  at  such  foreign  universities  as  Louvain,  Madrid,  Tubingen,  Mainz,  Oslo, 
Fribourg,  Cologne,  Berne,  Strasbourg,  the  Sorbonne,  and  University  College,  Dublin. 
This  interchange  of  students  contributes  to  the  diversity  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
University. 
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Much  of  the  work  in  this  university  community  is  accomplished  through  student 
input.  Considerable  scientific  research  at  the  University  is  done  by  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  field.  The  University  newspaper  and  yearbook  are 
edited  and  managed  by  students.  With  faculty  assistance,  students  publish  articles  and 
abstracts  in  national  scholarly  journals.  Students  work  in  the  public  relations  and  admis- 
sions offices,  computer  center,  as  resident  assistants  in  the  dormitories,  as  research  assist- 
ants and  interns  for  deans  and  registrars. 

Similarly,  they  participate  in  the  University's  decision  making.  Seven  students  are 
elected  by  the  student  body  to  serve  on  the  University  Senate.  Others  serve  with  depart- 
mental chairpersons  and  faculty  on  the  Conferences  which  recommend  to  the  Deans 
changes  in  academic  programs.  Students  also  serve  with  other  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  on  the  various  Search  Committees  which  recommend  candidates  for 
the  principal  administrative  posts  fi-om  President  to  Dean. 


INDICES  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

Working  with  dedicated  faculty  and  staff  to  maximize  their  potential,  students  at  the 
University  of  Scranton  become  achievers.  Among  over  20,000  alumni  the  following 
might  in  particular  be  mentioned: 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'  Boyle  ('16,  classics).  Archbishop  of  Washington;  Michael  J. 
Eagen,  Sr.  ('27),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court;  Dr.  Clarence  Walton 
('37,  history),  first  lay  president  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America;  Dr.  Glynn  Lun- 
ney  ('55,  pre-engineering).  Chief  of  the  Flight  Director's  Office.for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  lead  flight  director  for  historic  moon  flights  of  Apollo 
11  through  15;  Jason  Miller  ('61,  English),  winner  of  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Drama 
for  That  Championship  Season  and  "Oscar"  nominee  for  his  role  in  The  Exorcist;  and  Paul 
Montrone  ('62,  accounting),  president  and  managing  director  of  the  Henley  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Fortune  500  Company. 

BACCALAUREATE  SOURCE  OF  PhD's 

Achievement  is  also  recognized  in  a  recent  study  of  the  office  of  institutional  research 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  which  shows  that  over  a  60  year  period  (1920-80),  the 
University  of  Scranton  ranked  91st  out  of  867  four-year,  private,  primarily  undergradu- 
ate institutions  as  the  baccalaureate  source  of  PhD's  in  all  fields.  This  report  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  a  study  of  Prof  Alfred  E.  Hall,  College  of  Wooster  {Charge  Magazine,  April 
1984),  which  analyzed  the  same  data  but  took  into  account  the  relative  size  of  the 
institutions  as  measured  by  number  in  graduating  classes.  The  Wooster  study  resulted  in 
the  University  of  Scranton  ranking  80th  out  of  867  colleges  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
graduating  seniors  between  1920  and  1980  who  went  on  to  earn  a  PhD. 

MEDICINE  AND  LAW 

The  similarly  excellent  record  of  Scranton  alumni  in  gaining  acceptance  to  professional 
schools  —  including  the  nation's  most  prestigious  —  is  tiocumented  in  the  Pre-Medical 
and  Pre-Law  sections  later  in  this  catalog. 

TRUMAN  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  recent  years  students  from  the  University  have  won  a  number  of  highly  competitive 
national  fellowships,  including  those  offered  by  the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  Danfbrth 
Foundation,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Foundation.  Most  remarkably,  two  sisters,  Maria  Mascaro  (1984)  and  Caria  Mascaro 
(1987),  both  have  been  awarded  tour-year  Truman  scholarships. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS:  FULBRIGHT  AND  ROTARY 

Achievement  is  recognized  too  in  the  number  of  prestigious  international  fellowships 
awarded  to  graduates  in  recent  years.  In  the  last  15  years,  over  50  students  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  in  the  competitions  administered  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  International  Rotary. 

During  1985-86,  four  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  graduates  held  fellowships  awarded 
through  the  Institute  of  International  Education:  John  Beltrami,  a  double  major  in 
biology  and  French,  held  a  Swiss  University  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Fribourg; 
Michele  Gieger,  a  double  major  in  communications  and  German,  won  a  Fulbright  to 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  Germany;  Marguerite  Pedley,  a  double  major  in  biology  and 
psychology,  was  on  a  Fulbright  in  New  Zealand;  and  Louise  Vogel,  a  double  major  in 
International  Studies  and  German,  held  a  Fulbright  at  the  University  of  Hamburg  in 
Germany. 

Seven  University  of  Scranton  students  held  fellowships  awarded  through  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  and  the  Rotary  Foundation  in  1986-87.  Robert  Rabecs,  a 
triple  major  in  political  science,  philosophy  and  history,  won  a  Fulbright  to  the  Philip- 
pines; James  (Todd)  Lavelle,  a  double  major  in  biology  and  history,  was  awarded  a 
Fulbright  to  Thailand;  Christopher  Montone,  a  double  major  in  international  studies 
and  Spanish,  won  a  Fulbright  to  Honduras;  Roy  Whitman,  an  international  studies 
major,  was  awarded  a  Swiss  University  grant  to  Fribourg;  all  four  were  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Two  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Management  were 
also  Fulbright  recipients:  Margaret  Husosky,  an  economics/finance  major,  studied  at 
Auckland  University  in  New  Zealand;  and  Delxjris  Spegar,  a  finance/business  major, 
was  the  first  University  student  to  receive  a  Fulbright  to  Singapore.  Finally,  Janet  Schu- 
bert, a  foreign  languages  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  won  a  Rotary  fellow- 
ship to  the  Academic  Royale  des  Beaux— Arts  de  Bruxelles  in  Belgium. 

Four  University  of  Scranton  students  hold  fellowships  awarded  through  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  and  the  Rotary  Foundation  in  1987-88.  Susan  Anne  Con- 
way, a  double  major  in  modern  languages  and  economics/finance,  won  a  Fulbright  to 
Germany;  Margaret  M.  Keen,  a  modern  languages  major,  was  awarded  a  French  Govern- 
ment Teaching  Assistantship  to  France;  and  Kevin  Michael  Wright,  a  double  major  in 
accounting  and  philosophy,  won  a  Fulbright  to  Finland.  Finally,  Kathleen  Mary  Gal- 
lagher, a  double  major  in  psychology  and  philosophy,  has  been  awarded  a  Rotary  Inter- 
national Fellowship  to  Nepal. 


Margaret  Keen 
France 


Kevin  Wrwfht 
Finland 


Susan  Conway 
Germany 


Kathleen  Gallagher 
Nepal 
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In  recognition  of  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright's  contribution  to  the  Fulbright  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, the  University  of  Scranton  on  May  29, 1983  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree.  The  citation 
read  in  part: 

As  an  institution  whose  students  and  feculty  have  shared  richly  in  the  vision  of  the  Ful- 
bright Act,  it  is  fitting  that  the  President  and  Trustees  commend  to  our  own  students  the 
value  of  international  education  and,  more  especially.  Senator  Fulbright's  example  in  shar- 
ing the  benefits  of  that  experience  with  others. 


In  reply,  Senator  Fulbright  said: 

I  wdsh  to  congratulate  the  students,  the  faculty  and  the  administrators  of  the  University  of 
Scranton.  It  is  an  impressive  achievement  that  for  14  consecutive  years  your  students  have 
won  Fulbright  fellowships.  It  is  an  impressive  achievement  that  40  of  your  students  have 
won  fellowships  for  study  abroad  in  a  dozen  countries  during  these  14  years.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive achievement  that  a  half  dozen  of  your  faculty  have  won  Fulbright  fellowships  as  senior 
lecturers  and  researchers  in  such  countries  as  Australia,  Germany,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Italy, 
and  Taiwan,  and  that  one  of  your  faculty  came  to  the  United  States  originally  as  a  Fulbright 
Scholar. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  fi-om  these  experiences  international  understanding  will  be  in- 
creased; that  the  cause  of  both  scholarship  and  world  peace  will  be  served;  that  this  Univer- 
sity will  be  a  better  institution  because  of  the  impact  of  the  exchange  program;  and  that 
these  Fulbrighters  wUl  be  better  people  because  of  the  impact  of  their  year  abroad. 


Senator  William  J.  Fulbright 
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AWARDS  FROM  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ROTARY,  1972-1987 

1972  Gerald  Mulderig   Germany 

John  Rock,  S.J Germany 

1973  Gerard  Dougher   France 

1974  Basil  Malish    Portugal 

George  McCool France 

Kevin  Wilson Rumania 

1975  John  Ausura    Germany 

1976  Grace  Hosie Germany 

Laurence  Orzell    Poland 

1977  Thomas  Bonhage    Germany 

1978  Paula  Dzwonczyk  Betancourt Germany 

Philip  Horner Switzerland 

1979  Mark  Bender Rumania 

Louis  Furiosi France 

Dennis  Hagemann    Germany 

Christine  Piatek    Poland 

1980  Veronica  Cardiff Germany 

Stephen  Carlin Chile 

Michael  Corbley   Switzerland 

Maryann  L.  Heckman Uruguay 

Helen  Hricko  Haney Germany 

1981  Patrick  Cumberland Uruguay 

Arlene  Drack  (ITT) Norway 

Deborah  Krzywiec Germany 

Irene  Mlodzinski Switzerland 

Mark  Wisniewski Switzerland 

Brian  Wynne Germany 

1982  Michael  Kondracki Peru 

Bernadine  Brennan-Moglia  (111)   Finland 

Kathleen  Flanagan    Belgium 

Joseph  Piccirilli   Germany 

Howard  Sorensen    Uruguay 

Elizabeth  Veca Switzerland 

Leon  Xavier  Zawacki Germany 

1983  Erin  Brennan Germany 

Patrick  Davies  (ITT)    Chile 

Peter  Regeski France 

Joseph  Tuncavage    Switzerland 

Chnstopher  Wanren   Germany 

1984  Robert  Conforti    Switzerland 

Kathleen  Flanagan France 

Colette  Mazzucelli    Switzerland 

1985  John  Beltrami   Switzerland 

Michele  Gieger   Germany 

Marguerite  Pedley New  Zealand 

Louise  Vogel Germany 

1986  Margaret  Husosky    New  Zealand 

James  Lavelle Thailand 

Christopher  Montone Honduras 

Robert  Rabecs    Philippines 

Janet  Schubert    Belgium 

DeLoris  Spegar Singapore 

Roy  Whitman Switzerland 

Ann  Marie  Laskiewicz South  Africa 

1987  Susan  Conway Germany 

Kathleen  Gallagher Nepal 

Margaret  Keen France 

Kevin  Wright Finland 
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Academic 
Program 


X  he  University's  aca- 
demic program  for  under- 
graduates is  offered  tlirough 
three  day  schools,  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
School  of  Management,  and 
the  College  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Human  Re- 
sources; and  through  its  eve- 
ning division.  Dexter  Hanky 
College.  The  schools  share  a 
common  General  Education 
program  and  offer  baccalau- 
reate degrees  in  44  fields. 
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DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  University  offers  the  following  degree  programs  for  the  undergraduate  student: 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Classical  Languages 
Communication  and 

Media  Studies 
Communications/ 

English* 
English 
French 
German 
History 
Interdisciplinary 

Studies 
International 

Language-Business 
Philosophy 
Spanish 
Theolog)'  and 

Religious  Studies 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS* 
ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE* 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Accounting 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Biophysics 

Chemistry 

Chemistry-Business 

Chemistry-Computers 

Computer  Science 

Criminal  Justice 

Finance 

Education 

Electronics  Engineering 

Electronics-Business 

Family  Studies 

Gerontology 

Health  and  Human 

Services 
Health/Human  Services 

Administration 


Business 
Criminal  Justice 
Electronics  Engineering 


Health/Human  Services 
Information  Systems 
Political  Science 


Information  Systems 
International  Studies 
Liberal  Studies* 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Medical  Technology 
Nursing 

Physical  Therapy 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Production  and 

Operations 

Management 
Psychobiology 
Psychology 
Public  Administration 

and  Public  Afl&irs 
Sociology 


Public  Administration 
Social  Relations/Gerontology 


THE  SCRANTON  PLAN 

The  product  of  a  two-year  study  by  a  feculty-student-administration  committee,  the 
Scran  ton  Plan  seeks  traditional  Jesuit  universit)'  educational  objectives  in  the  era  of  the 
knowledge  explosion.  In  departing  from  a  core  curriculum  of  specifically  required  sub- 
jects, it  acknowledges  that  there  are  today  many  more  requirements  for  a  liberally  edu- 
cated person  than  was  formerly  the  case:  disciplines,  especially  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  not  known  a  century  ago;  foreign  cultures  thought  insignificant  only  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  University's  General  Education  Curriculum,  in  seeking  to  equip  undergraduates 
with  the  ability  to  communicate  their  knowledge  effectively,  takes  note  that  there  are 
today  many  more  ways  to  communicate  than  in  the  past.  Computer  and  other  quantita- 
tive languages,  applied  fine  arts  as  aesthetic  languages,  writing  and  oral  communication 
laboratories  may  develop  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others  and  carry  on  the  Uni- 
versity's traditional  emphasis  on  rhetoric  as  cogently  as  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  past,  or  even  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  today's  world  of  inten- 
*Available  through  Dexter  Hanley  College  only. 
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sified  international  relations.  Different  students  will  have  different  communication  in- 
terests and  it  is  a  virtue  of  the  Scranton  curriculum  that  its  flexibility  can  accommodate 
and  utilize  that  interest. 

Finally,  the  Scranton  Plan  takes  note  that  students  have  criticized  the  absence  of  a 
study  of  values  on  American  university  campuses,  the  failure  of  the  universities  to  deal 
with  philosophies  of  life  which  provide  the  means  to  evaluate  the  norms  of  national  and 
personal  actions.  The  Scranton  curriculum  provides  a  significant  place  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  the  theological  tradition  of  the  student,  and  comparative  religions.  This  too 
continues  a  traditional  emphasis  in  the  University's  educational  pattern  but  allows  the 
student  flexibility  in  choosing  to  meet  third  and  fourth  year  general  education  require- 
ments, either  through  theology  or  philosophy,  in  opening  up  more  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  human  values  through  related  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  environ- 
mental sciences,  etc. ,  and  in  making  it  more  feasible  to  carry  a  double  major  in  theology 
or  philosophy  along  with  the  student's  regular  major. 

CURRICULAR  OUTLINE 

Major  Field  of  Concentration 36  credits 

Cognates  Related  to  Major 24  credits 

General  Education   67  credits 

Major:  36  credits  in  the  major  field  of  concentration  is  the  normal  amount.  Some 
departments  require  less,  the  minimum  being  30  hours  with  the  unallocated  credits 
going  into  the  other  curricular  areas.  Several  departments,  especially  in  the  physical 
science  area,  require  more  than  36  hours,  the  additional  credits  coming  from  the  cog- 
nate area  and/or  as  overloads  beyond  the  normal  127  credits  needed  for  graduation.  The 
specific  departmental  curricular  models  on  subsequent  pages  of  the  Bulletin  should  be 
consulted.  Students  desiring  to  shape  an  interdisciplinary  major  should  consult  their 
Academic  Dean  on  their  program. 

Cognate:  These  are  courses  external  to  the  major  field  of  concentration,  but  which 
round  out  the  student's  competence  in  his  other  major  through  the  study  of  related 
disciplines  and  subject  matter,  or  through  the  acquisition  of  skills  useful  to  his  or  her 
specific  vocational  goals.  Normally  the  cognate  area  will  consist  of  24  credit  hours,  some 
of  which  may  be  specified  by  the  department  and  others  chosen  by  the  student  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  particular  interests  or  objectives. 

General  Education:  Shunning  a  merely  technical  or  pre-professional  education,  the 
majorit)'  (67)  of  the  student's  1 27  credits  toward  the  degree  are  devoted  to  a  broad  liberal 
education  according  to  the  following  typical  pattern. 

A .    Physical  Education— Four  one-credit  courses 

in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 4  credits 

B .    Distribution  of  remaining  credits  into  broad  areas 
of  knowledge  as  indicated  in  the  table 63  credits 

In  some  instances,  departmental  recommendations  are  made  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral education  courses;  departmental  curricular  models  should  be  consulted.  In  fiilfill- 
ing  the  distribution  requirement,  students  ought  ordinarily  to  complete  at  least  five 
two-course  sequences  to  provide  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  their  general  education. 
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C.  Communication  Skills— Unlike  many  college  curricula,  the  Scranton  curriculum 
does  not  require  specific  courses  in  English  grammar.  Rather,  because  of  its  recognition 
that  writing  and  speaking  effectively  are  skills  necessary  for  success  in  college  and  in  one's 
later  professional  life,  the  University  of  Scranton  requires  that  students  demonstrate 
basic  competencies  in  written  and  oral  communication  before  their  junior  year.  Each  of 
these  competencies  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  students  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1 .  An  examination  supervised  by  Communication  Center  faculty. 

2.  Successftil  completion  (a  grade  of  C  or  higher)  of  courses  set  up  to  facilitate  mastery 
of  these  skills:  Communications  2  for  oral  communication;  English  7  (or  appropriate 
AP  course)  for  writing  skills. 

D.  Non-Classroom  Activities— With  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the 
department,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  petition  beforehand  that  certain  non- 
classroom  activities  such  as  travel  abroad,  internships,  participation  in  artistic  produc- 
tions, sustained  activity  in  political,  social,  or  religious  organizations,  etc.  be  supervised, 
evaluated,  and  accepted  for  academic  credit— normally  in  the  Free  Area  of  the  General 
Education  distribution. 

DOUBLE  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Students  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  freshman  year  or  thereafter  may  elect  to 
pursue  a  second  field  of  concentration  in  addition  to  their  first  major.  The  permission  of 
the  appropriate  Dean  and  the  agreement  of  the  two  pertinent  departmental  chairmen 
should  be  obtained  in  writing  at  this  time  and  placed  in  the  student's  file.  The  student  is 
responsible  for  all  major  and  required  cognate  courses.  The  67  credits  in  the  General 
Education  area  need  not,  of  course,  be  repeated.  The  Registrar's  office  will  add  the 
notation  of  the  second  major  to  the  student's  transcript  in  the  first  month  of  the  stu- 
dent's senior  year  by  which  time  he/she  should  have  registered  for  all  the  courses  re- 
quired in  the  double  major  program.  Seventy  students  in  the  class  of '86  graduated  with 
double  majors.  Philosophy  was  the  most  favored  (27  students),  with  biology,  market- 
ing, English,  history,  computer  science,  management,  finance,  communications,  reha- 
bilitation counseling,  human  services  administration,  psychology,  theology  and  foreign 
languages  also  prominently  represented. 

SECOND  DEGREES 

Students  may  pursue  a  second  baccalaureate  who  already  hold  the  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college,  provided  that  the  University's  general  education  require- 
ments are  met  and  that  at  least  sixty  credits  toward  a  degree  in  a  new  field  are  obtained  at 
the  University.  Applications  should  be  made  through  Dexter  Hanley  College. 

MINORS,  which  require  a  minimum  of  15  hours,  are  currently  available  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Computer  Science,  Information 
Systems,  Criminal  Justice,  English,  Foreign  Language,  Gerontolog)',  History,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Health  and  Human  Services  Administration,  Mathematics,  Phi- 
losophy, Political  Science,  Public  Administration,  International  Studies,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  and  Theology.  Consult  departmental  listings  for  details. 
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DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 


MAJOR  FIELDS 

Nat.  Sci.  t 

Human 

Etiglish 

Philosophy 

Communi- 

Accounting 

Math 

Sennces 

History 

Theology 

cation 

Finance 

Psych. 

Sociolo^ 

Modem 

and 

Management 

Comp.  Sci. 

Pol.  Science 

Lar^uage 

Media 

Markctitig 

NursifwfX 

Criminal 

Studies 

Production  & 

Geneml  Education  Areas 

Physical 
TherapyX 

Justice 

Operations 
Mgt. 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

I.  Natural  Science  &  Quanti- 

tative Studies  (Natural 

Sciences,  Math., 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

Experimental  Psych.*, 

Adv.  Computer 

Sci.,  Statistics) 

//.  Social  and  Behavioral 

Sciences  (Sociology, 

Economics,  Pol.  Sci.,  Geog., 

12 

_ 

12 

12 

6 

6 

Psychology*, 

M.S.  101,  Education) 

///.  Communications  (Speech, 

Writing,  Elementary  and 

Intermediate  Languages, 

9 

9 

9 

9 



9 

Applied  Fine  Arts, 

CMPS20,21,24,25; 

see  also  page  58.) 

rV.  Humanities  (History, 

English  and  Foreign  Litera- 

18 

18 

6 

18 

18 

18 

ture,  Advanced  Language,** 

Art  History) 

V.  Philosophy  and  Theolojjy*** 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Philosophy 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Theo. /Religious  Studies 

Free  Area 

6 

9 

9 

9 

12 

3 

JSpecific  reductions  in  General  Education  h 

3urs  are  allowed  i 

CREDITS 

n  certain  natural  science  and  he 

alth  professional 

fields. 

tSociologv  allows  12  credits  in  Free  Area. 

♦Psychologv' 24,  142,  143,  146  and  147  can 

be  used  as  Area 

;  all  others  arc  Area  II. 

**lf  a  student  has  completed  AREA  III,  as  m 

any  as  nvo  eleme 

ntar\'  language  courses  and  two 

intermediate  Ian 

;uage  courses  (al 

in  the 

same  language)  may  be  used  in  AREA  IV. 

***Area  V  requires  6  credits  in  Theology  (T/R 

S  21-22),  6  credit 

s  in  Philosophy  (Phil.  20  and  P 

hil.  1 10),  and  6  r 

norc  in  either  fie 

d. 
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FRESHMAN  OPTION:  GENERAL  AREA  STUDIES 

Students  not  yet  ready  to  declare  a  major  have  the  option  of  selecting  one  of  four  General  Areas 
of  study  (Humanities,  Natural  Science,  Social  Science,  Business),  with  the  particular  major  to  be 
determined  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Dean's  office  by  the  end  of  freshman  year.  Cur- 
riculum outlines  for  the  General  Areas  are  indicated  below. 


General  Area:  Humanities* 


MAJOR/  Two  sequences  from  Hist  1-2, 

COGNATE  Hist  3-4,  Engl  11-101, 

Comm  51-104,  Lang  23-24 

GE  AREA  I  Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

GE  AREA  II  Social/Behavior 

GE  AREA  111  Communications 

GEAREAV  Phil.  20orT/RS21 

PHYS  EDUC  Phys.  Ed.  1-2 


Fall       Spring 


6 

6 

Elective 

04 

0-4 

Electives 

3 

3 

Electives 

3 

3 

Intro  to  Phil  or 

Theo 

0-3 

0-3 

Basic  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

1 

Total 

16/17 

16/17 

General  Area:  Natural  Science* 

MAJOR/  Two  or  three  sequences  from 

COGNATE  Biol.  1-2,  Chem.  11-12,  Phys.  11-12, 

Math  13-14  (or  14-21)** 


8y2-13    8V2-13 


GE  AREA  111 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities** 

Electives 

0-3 

0-3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20orT/RS21 

Intro,  to  Phil,  or  Theol. 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Phys.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Phys.  Ed. 
Total 

1 

1 

I5y2/i7 

I5y2/i7 

General  Area:  Social  Science* 

MAJOR/ 

Two  sequences  from  Psych  23-Elective, 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Soc.  21-22,  Soc.  21-Gero.  101, 
Pol.Sci.  5-6,  Pol.  Sci.  11-12, 
H/HS  11-12,  Soc.  21-S/CI  113 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

0-4 

0^ 

GE  AREA  111 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE/^REAFV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  20orT/RS21 

Intro  to  Phil  or 

Theo 

0-3 

0-3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Phys.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Phys.  Ed. 
Total 

1 

1 

16/17 

16/17 

General  Area: 

Business 

MAJOR 

Econ.  11-12 

Principles  of 
Economics  l-Il 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Math 

Math  Option 

3/4 

3/4 

GE  AREA  111 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20-T/RS21 

Intro,  to  Phil. -Theol.  I 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Phys.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Phys.  Ed. 
Total 

1 

1 

16/17 

16/17 

*Students  in  General  Areas  of  Humanities,  Natural  Science,  and  Social  Science  will  select  courses  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Mary  Engel,  Associate  Dean  of  CAS,  and  the  CAS  Academic  Advising  Center. 

^*Natural  Science  students  who  select  only  two  MAJOR/COGNATE  sequences  wUl  take  two  Humanities 
courses  in  place  of  a  third  sequence. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Scranton  the  student  must 
complete  all  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  table  of  the  major.  No  student  will 
be  eligible  for  graduation  who  has  not  removed  all  failures  in  required  courses  or  who  has 
not  earned  the  necessary  minimum  2.0  (C  average)  Quality  Point  Index. 

Receipt  of  the  degree  is  not  automatic.  Seniors  expecting  to  graduate  in  the  spring 
should  make  formal  application  to  the  Registrar's  office  by  February  15. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  all  students  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  these  become 
part  of  the  official  record  of  the  student.  Freshmen  receive  mid-semester  grades  to  in- 
form them  of  their  progress.  Upperclass  students  receive  notice  at  the  quarter  if  they  are 
"deficient"  and  in  danger  of  tailing  the  course  at  that  time. 

A,  A-  Excellent  (outstanding  and/or  original  work) 

B  +  ,  B,  B-  Good 

C  +  ,  C  Satisfactory 

D  + ,  D  Unsatisfactory  (passing  but  well  below  average) 

F  Failure  (below  minimum  acceptable  standards) 

W  Withdrew  officially;  deadline  is  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

I  Incomplete— must  be  removed  by  mid-term  of  following  semester. 

S,  P  Satisfactory,  Pass— not  figured  in  Quality  Point  Index 

U  Unsatisfactory 

Audit  Course  not  taken  for  credit.  (Change  to  Audit  can  be  made  only 
by  passing  students  and  before  end  of  first  half  of  semester.) 

UNSAnSFACTORY:  Equivalent  to  failure. 

INCOMPLETE:  If  a  course  has  not  been  completed  because  of  illness  or  some  other 
serious  reason,  an  Incomplete  may  be  given.  To  remove  this  grade  the  student  must 
satisfy  all  course  requirements  by  the  mid-term  of  the  following  semester.  Any  course 
not  completed  by  this  time  will  result  in  a  grade  of  F. 

REPEAT  OF  COURSE:  Special  permission  is  not  needed  to  repeat  failed  courses;  how- 
ever, prior  approval  of  the  Dean  is  needed  to  repeat  non-failed  courses. 

CHANGE  OF  GRADE:  A  student  who  believes  the  grade  received  for  a  course  is  unrea- 
sonable should  first  appeal  the  matter  to  the  professor,  whose  decision  is  normally  final. 
The  student  has  the  right,  however,  to  appeal  to  the  fiicult)'  member's  chairperson,  who 
will  make  a  recommendation  in  writing  to  his  or  her  Dean.  The  student  may  request  the 
Dean  to  review  the  matter.  The  decision  of  the  Dean  is  final.  Ordinarily,  rfo  grade  change 
will  be  considered  unless  it  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  Dean's  office  within  one 
month  from  the  time  the  original  grade  was  submitted  to  the  Registrar's  office. 
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QUALITY  POINT  INDEX 

A  standard  used  in  judging  a  student's  performance  is  the  Quality  Point  Index  (QPI) 
determined  as  follows: 

Each  semester  hour  of  credit  with  a  grade  of  A  is  valued  at  4  quality  points:  A-  at  3.67 
quality  points;  B  +  at  3.33;  B  at  3.0;  B-  at  2.67;  C  +  at  2.33;C  at  2.0;  D  +  at  1.5;  D  at 
1.0.  An  F  yields  no  quality  points.  Thus,  for  example,  a  three-credit  course  with  the 
grade  A  yields  12  quality  points;  a  B  yields  9;  a  C  yields  6. 

The  Quality  Point  Index  (or  Quality  Point  Average)  commonly  abbreviated  QPI  (or 
QPA)  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  Quality  Points  earned  by  the  total 
number  of  credits  attempted.  For  example,  1 5  credit  hours,  all  at  C  grade,  would  earn  30 
Quality  Points  or  a  2.0  QPI  (30/15). 

The  total  number  of  credit  hours  attempted  include  those  courses  with  final  grade  F  as 
well  as  A,  B,  etc.  Notice  this  Quality  Point  Index  applies  only  to  courses  taken  at  the 
University  of  Scranton  and  is  not  affected  by  credits  transferred  fi-om  other  colleges. 

A  Quality  Point  Index  listing  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  On  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  cumulative  Point  Index,  a  student's  rank,  in  class  and  eligibility  for  honors  at  gradua- 
tion are  determined. 

GRADUATION  HONORS 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  and  for  honors  at  commencement,  a  student  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  63  credit  hours  of  work  at  the  University  of  Scranton. 

summa  cum  laude 3.85  Quality  Point  Index  in  all  subjects 

ma£jna  cum  laude    3.65  Quality  Point  Index  in  all  subjects 

cum  laude 3.50  Quality  Point  Index  in  all  subjects 

DEAN'S  LIST 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List,  a  day  school  student  must  complete  a  fijll  program 
(12  credits  minimum;  Pass-Fail  courses  are  not  included  in  meeting  this  minimum). 
Those  students  whose  QPI  for  the  given  semester  ranks  them  in  the  top  20%  of  their 
class  are  named  to  the  Dean's  List  for  that  semester.  (A  Dexter  Hanley  College  student 
will  merit  the  Dean's  List  by  achieving  a  QPI  of  3.3  for  9  credits.)  Names  of  those  on  the 
Dean's  List  are  published  each  semester  and  transcripted. 

PROBATION  AND  DISMISSAL 

One  semester  of  probation  is  granted  to  students  whose  QPI  falls  below  2.0,  or  who 
otherwise  are  in  danger  of  dismissal.  Students  who  receive  an  F  while  on  probation  are 
subject  to  dismissal,  as  is  any  student  who  incurs  2  F's  in  one  semester,  or  who  has 
accumulated  three  F's  which  have  not  been  successfially  retaken.  Probation  status  may 
be  removed  through  adequate  achievement  in  summer  school  or  January  intersession  at 
the  University  of  Scranton. 

Students  on  Academic  Probation  are  allowed  to  take  no  more  than  14  credits  during 
the  fall  or  spring  semesters  without  explicit  written  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean. 
Students  on  probation  are  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  co-curricular  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  departmental  clubs  with  an  academic  orientation.  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, dramatic  and  theatrical  productions,  debate,  and  Student  Government  are  pro- 
hibited. 

It  is  University  policy  in  the  case  of  a  student  dismissed  from  another  institution  or  a 
college  of  the  University  itself  that  this  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  courses 
in  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  in  the  semester  following  dismissal. 
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PASS-FAIL  OPTION 

Students  whose  QPI  is  2.67  or  better  may  elect  to  take  some  courses  on  a  pass-fail 
basis.  Students  choosing  the  pass-fail  grading  option  for  a  course  must  file  the  appropri- 
ate form  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  semester.  Courses 
in  a  student's  major,  minor,  or  cognate  MAY  NOT  be  taken  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  Students 
may  not  take  more  than  one  academic  course  at  a  time  on  a  pass-fail  basis;  nor  more  than 
one  course  per  year,  on  average  (other  than  internships,  practica,  or  physical  education 
courses),  during  their  degree  programs. 

READER  COURSES  (INDIVIDUAL  STUDY) 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  reader  course  is  to  enable  a  student  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  not  otherwise  offered  during  the  term  the  reader  is  taken.  Readers  may  NOT 
ordinarily  be  used  to  fulfill  general  education  requirements.  Students  may  take  no  more 
than  one  reader  per  term,  nor  more  than  one  reader  per  year,  on  average,  during  the 
course  of  their  degree  programs.  Readers  are  to  be  taken  for  the  same  number  of  credits 
as  are  granted  similar  courses  in  the  discipline  in  which  the  reader  is  offered.  Readers  may 
not  ordinarily  be  used  to  repeat  failed  courses. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

In  courses  following  a  standard  schedule  (three  50  minute  periods  per  week),  no  new 
student  may  be  admitted  after  4  class  hours.  Interpretation  of  the  late  registration  policy 
for  courses  following  non-standard  schedules  must  be  rendered  by  the  appropriate 
Dean. 


ABSENCE  FROM  CLASS 

Freshmen  are  limited  by  University  regulation  to  twice  as  many  absences  as  credits  are 
given  for  a  particular  course.  Thus  six  cuts  are  allowed  fi-eshmen  in  most  courses.  Upper- 
classmen  have  unlimited  absences  unless  the  particular  professor  or  the  department 
promulgates  in  writing  some  other  policy.  In  any  event,  students  miss  class  at  their  own 
risk. 

Students  who  exceed  the  cut  policy  are  subject  to  a  failing  grade  in  the  course.  All 
absences,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  covered  by  the  above  regulations. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  a  course  should  first  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
instructor.  Withdrawal  always  entails  financial  loss.  If  the  student  believes  withdrawal 
necessary,  he  or  she  should  obtain  the  form  for  this  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  have  it 
signed  by  the  instructor  and  by  the  appropriate  Dean  and  then  return  the  form  to  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Any  tuition  credit  is  based  on  the  date  on  which  the  completed  form 
is  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Oflfice.  (See  the  Schedule  of  Refunds.)  Failure  to  officially 
withdraw  from  a  course  may  result  in  a  failing  grade  for  the  course.  The  absolute  dead- 
line for  withdrawing  from  a  course  is  one  month  before  the  last  class  day  of  the  semester. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  University  should  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
appropriate  Dean.  The  student  should  also  discuss  the  question  with  his  or  her  adxisor. 
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The  form  for  withdrawal  can  be  obtained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  It  must  be  signed  by 
all  of  the  student's  instructors,  by  the  Counseling  Center  and  by  the  Dean .  Similarly,  the 
Dean  of  Students  initials  the  form  to  indicate  that  the  student  has  returned  his  or  her  ID 
card,  and  the  Library  and  Treasurer's  Office  initial  the  form  to  indicate  that  the  student's 
financial  accounts  with  the  University  are  settled.  Any  tuition  refund  is  based  on  the 
date  on  which  the  completed  form  is  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  University  of  Scranton  annually  offers  a  Summer  School  of  two  sessions  to  allow 
students  to  accelerate  their  degree  programs  or  to  make  up  courses  that  may  not  have 
been  completed  during  the  regular  semesters. 

University  of  Scranton  students  from  out  of  town  who  have  completed  their  sopho- 
more year  (60  credits)  are  permitted  with  the  prior  written  permission  of  the  appropriate 
Dean  to  attend  Summer  sessions  of  four-year  colleges  or  universities;  on  the  same  basis, 
those  who  have  not  completed  sophomore  year  are  permitted  to  take  courses  at  accred- 
ited four  or  two-year  institutions.  Grades  below  C  received  elsewhere  are  not  transferra- 
ble  to  the  University  of  Scranton;  no  grades  from  other  institutions  are  computed  into 
the  student's  quality'  point  index. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Ordinarily,  all  entering  students— both  freshmen  and  transfer  students  —  are  held  to 
the  requirements  in  the  catalog  of  the  year  in  which  they  enter. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  modify  admission  requirements  at  any  time;  the 
right  to  cancel  any  course  without  prior  notice  to  the  students;  change  the  arrangement 
of  courses,  the  requirements  for  graduation,  degrees,  tuition,  fees  and  other  regulations 
affecting  the  student  body. 

The  Universit}'  reserves  the  right  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  action  in  the  case  of 
any  student  who  conducts  himself  or  herself  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Universit}'. 
These  standards  (particularly  in  the  area  of  Academic  Integrity'),  are  given  clear  expres- 
sion in  the  Faculty  and  Student  Handbooks  of  the  University. 


Barbara  Gkason,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Manw/ement; 
Aiken  Boy  k,  Assistant  Dean,  Colkge  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Those  National  Honor  Societies  which  are  represented  in  the  University'  of  Scranton  are  listed 
below  in  order  of  the  foundation  of  the  local  chapters.  An  asterisk  (*)  after  the  name  indicates  that 
this  National  Honor  Society  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies. 

ALPHA  SIGMA  NU* 

The  National  Jesuit  Honor  Society  founded  in  1915  with  chapters  in  28  Jesuit  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Scranton  chapter  was  founded  in  1943,  the  oldest  Honor 
Society  in  the  University.  It  is  the  only  Honor  Society  open  to  students  and  faculty  in  all  disci- 
plines and  all  colleges  of  the  University.  Its  admission  standards  are  the  most  rigorous.  The  Greek 
letters  signify  adelphotes  skolastikon  nikephoron  —  brotherhood  of  honor  students.  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  ser\'ice  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Appointment  is  made  by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
moderator  and  nomination  by  chapter  members  of  the  Society.  From  1982-1985,  Dr.  William 
Parente,  former  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  served  as  national  president  of  the 
20,000  member  organization. 

The  Society  annually  presents  the  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Universit)'  award  for  teaching.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  Award: 


1969  Prof.  Lawrence  Mannt 

1970  Prof.  Frank  Brown  t 

1971  Prof.  Thomas  Garrett 

1972  Prof.  Michael  DeMichele 

1973  Prof.  Bernard  WiUiams 

1974  Rev.  Bernard  Suppe,  S.J. 

1975  Rev.  Edward  Gannon,  S.J.t 

1976  Prof.  Robert  A.  SaUavanti 

1977  Prof.  John  P.  McLean 

1978  Prof.  Charles  J.  Thoman 

1979  Prof.  Urban  von  Wahlde 

1980  Prof.  J.  Brian  Benestad 

1981  Atty.  JohnJ.  McGee 

1982  Prof.  Harold  Baillie 

1983  Prof.  E.  Springs  Steele 

1984  Prof.  John  Earl 

1985  Prof.  Michael  C.  Cann 

1986  Prof.  Joseph  T  Evans 

1987  Prof.  Richard  Klonoski 


Dr.  Richard  Klonoski 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
1 987  Winner  of  Alpha  Sigma  Nu 
University  Award  jbr  Teaching 


PHI  ALPHA  THET\* 

International  Honor  Society  in  History.  Basic  requirements:  12  credits  in  History;  Quality 
Point  Index  —  General  3.0,  3.1  in  History.  The  mu  rho  chapter  was  established  at  the  University 
in  1967. 

DELT\  MU  DELT\* 

National  Honor  Society  in  Business  founded  in  1913.  Basic  requirements:  a  Qualit)'  Point 
Index  of  3.35  with  a  major  in  Business  or  Accounting.  The  local  omega  chapter  was  established  in 
1968-69. 
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SIGMA  PI  SIGMA* 

National  Honor  Society  in  Physics  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  founded 
in  1921.  Its  chapters  are  restricted  to  colleges  and  universities  of  recognized  standing 
which  offer  a  strong  physics  major.  The  local  chapter  was  founded  in  February  1969. 

OMICRON  DELIA  EPSILON* 

National  Honor  Society  in  Economics.  Basic  requirements:  12  credit  hours  in  Eco- 
nomics with  a  General  QPI  of  3.2  and  a  3.0  average  in  Economics.  The  local  xi  chapter  of 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  May  1969. 

PSI  CHI* 

National  Honor  Society  in  Psychology,  founded  in  1931 .  This  organization  has  estab- 
lished chapters  in  628  colleges  and  universities  in  all  50  states.  The  local  chapter  was 
installed  in  May  1969. 

PHI  DELIA  KAPPA 

International  professional  fraternity  for  men  and  women  in  education .  Membership  is 
limited  to  graduate  students  and  teachers.  Local  chapter  founded  in  1970. 

PI  GAMMA  MU* 

International  Honor  Society  in  Social  Science.  Founded  in  1924  to  improve  scholar- 
ship in  the  social  sciences  and  to  encourage  inter-disciplinar)'  study.  Basic  requirements: 
20  credit  hours  in  social  science;  Quality  Point  Index  of  3.0.  The  local  alpha  epsilon 
chapter  was  founded  in  February  1971 .  It  presents  annually  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Schol- 
arship Medal  and  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  Outstanding  Citizen  Award. 

ALPHA  SIGMA  LAMBDA 

National  Honor  Society  to  encourage  scholarship  and  leadership  among  evening  stu- 
dents. The  alpha  upsilon  chapter  was  installed  here  in  1972. 

ETA  SIGMA  PHI 

National  Honor  Society  for  students  of  Classical  Languages.  The  Scran  ton  epsilon 
gamma  chapter  was  founded  in  November  1972. 

PI  MU  EPSILON 

National  Honor  Society  for  Mathematics  Majors  in  Junior  or  Senior  year  with  a  gen- 
eral Quality  Point  Index  of  3.0  and  a  3.0  average  in  Mathematics.  The  local  Pennsylvania 
mu  chapter  was  installed  in  February  1973. 

ALPHA  MU  GAMMA 

National  Honor  Society  for  students  of  Foreign  Languages.  Founded  in  1931.  The 
Greek  letters  signify  amphi  mouse ^losson:  for  the  muse  of  languages.  The  Scranton  chapter 
of  theta  iota  was  installed  in  May  1973. 

DELTA  SIGMA  RHO-T\U  KAPPA  ALPHA* 

National  Honor  Society  in  Forensics.  Founded  in  1963  through  merger  of  societies 
founded  in  1906  and  1908  respectively.  The  local  chapter  began  in  1975. 

DELT\  T\U  KAPPA 

International  Social  Science  Honor  Society  founded  in  1961  is  dedicated  to  high  scho- 
lastic achievement.  The  Pennsylvania  beta  chapter  was  installed  at  the  University  of 
Scranton  in  October  1975.  Requirements:  QPI  of  3.5  and  20  credits  in  social  science. 
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PHI  LAMBDA  UPSILON 

National  Honorary  Chemical  Society  established  in  1899.  The  Scranton  beta  kappa 
chapter,  one  of  60  chapters  nationwide,  was  installed  in  October  1975.  For  students 
with  24  credits  in  chemistry  and  a  3.0  QPI. 

ALPHA  EPSILON  DELTA* 

The  National  Premedical  Honor  Society  founded  in  1926.  The  Pennsylvania  iota 
chapter  was  installed  at  the  University  in  May  1976. 

THET\  ALPHA  KAPPA 

National  Honor  Society  in  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  founded  in  1976  at  Man- 
hattan College.  The  University  of  Scranton  alpha  nu  chapter  was  installed  on  April  4, 
1980.  Twelve  credits  in  theology  with  a  3.5  QPI  are  needed  for  membership. 

SIGMA  TAUDELX\* 

National  Honor  Society  in  English  founded  in  1924,  this  organization  is  for  students 
who  major  or  minor  in  English  and  rank  in  the  top  35  percent  of  the  class.  The  local  mu 
omicron  chapter  first  met  on  April  30, 1980. 

ALPHA  EPSILON  ALPHA 

An  honor  society  founded  April  30,  1980  at  the  University  of  Scranton  to  recognize 
scholarship  in  the  general  field  of  communications.  For  communication  majors  with  a 
3.3  QPI. 

ALPHA  KAPPA  DELTA* 

International  Honor  Society  for  sociology  students  founded  in  1920.  Requirements 
include  18  credits  in  sociology  with  a  QPI  of  3.0  overall  and  in  sociology.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania upsilon  chapter  was  founded  here  on  May  8, 1980. 

SIGMA  XI 

International  Honor  Society  in  Scientific  Research  founded  in  1886.  The  local  club 
was  chartered  in  1968  and  has  been  authorized  since  1979  to  induct  as  associate  mem- 
bers undergraduate  or  graduate  students  showing  outstanding  promise  in  original  re- 
search. 

PI  SIGMA  ALPHA* 

National  Honor  Society  in  political  science  founded  in  1920.  The  kappa  iota  chapter 
at  the  University  of  Scranton  was  installed  on  May  9,  1980.  Membership  limited  to 
students  with  at  least  10  credits  in  political  science,  a  QPI  of  at  least  3.0  in  these  courses, 
and  overall  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  the  class. 

ALPHA  PHI  SIGMA* 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Honor  Society  founded  in  1942.  Our  local  epsilon  zeta 
chapter  was  installed  in  May,  1982. 

PHI  SIGMA  TAU* 

National  Honor  Society  for  students  of  philosophy.  The  Pennsylvania  tau  chapter  was 
installed  in  May,  1982. 

UPSILON  PI  EPSILON 

National  Computer  Science  Honor  Society.  The  local  gamma  chapter  was  chartered  in 
the  spring  of  1985. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  provides  selected  students  with  greater  depth  and  breadth  in 
their  education  through  seminars  and  directed  independent  work.  Participants  in  the 
program  take  interdisciplinary  courses  and  seminars  as  well  as  tutorials  both  in  and  out  of 
their  major  field.  They  also  complete  and  defend  a  project  in  their  major. 

Honors  courses  are  designed  to  intensify  the  general  education  req^uirements.  Offer- 
ings have  included  such  courses  as  Victorian  Studies,  Science  and  Society,  and  The  Rise 
ofScientific  Thinking.  One  course  is  required  of  each  Honors  student. 

An  Honors  Tutorial  is  an  exploration  of  a  topic  on  an  individually  directed  basis.  The 
student  meets  with  a  mentor  weekly  throughout  the  semester.  Three  tutorials  are  re- 
quired of  each  Honors  Student  —  at  least  one  in  and  one  outside  the  major.  A  fourth 
tutorial  may  be  taken  if  the  student  desires.  These  tutorials  count  toward  major,  cog- 
nate, or  general  education  requirements. 

In  the  Honors  Seminars  a  small  group  of  Honors  Students  meets  once  a  week  with  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director.  The  Junior  Seminar  is  based  on  an  interdisciplinary 
reading  list;  the  Senior  Seminar  is  based  on 
the  Senior  Honors  Projects.  Since  these  semi- 
nars are  over  and  above  ordinary  graduation 
requirements,  there  is  no  tuition  charge  for 
them. 

The  Senior  Honors  Project  involves  an  in- 
tensive exploration  of  a  specialized  topic.  It 
can  be  either  academic  or  professional  in  nat- 
ure. The  student  defends  the  finished  project 
before  a  board  of  three  faculty  members  who 
judge  whether  it  is  of  Honors  caliber. 

ADMISSION 

Applications  are  accepted  every  fall  from 
those  students  who  have  at  least  eighteen 
hours  of  college  credit  and  who  expect  to 
graduate  after  tnree  more  years  of  work  at  the 
University.  Applicants  must  ordinarily  have 
at  least  a  3.3  QPI;  a  minimum  of  a  3.5  QPI 
(cum  laude)  is  required  for  graduation  in  the 
Program.  The  number  of  spaces  in  the  pro- 
gram is  limited,  and  acceptance  is  based  on 
the  applicant's  high  school  and  college  re- 
cords, SAT  scores,  recommendations,  appli- 
cation, and  interviews.  For  further  informa-  Dk  Ellen  Casey, 
tion  contact  Dr.  Ellen  Casey,  Director  of  the  Director  of  the 
Honors  Program.  Honors Prqgmm 


SCHEDULE 


Sophomore  Year: 
Junior  Year: 

Senior  Year: 


Fall 

Application 

I  or  2  tutorials 
(3  credits  each) 

Honors  Project  (1  credit) 
Senior  Seminar 
(I  credit  toward 
Honors  graduation) 


Spring 

Honors  Course  (3  credits) 

1  or  2  tutorials  (3  credits  each) 

Junior  Seminar 

(2  credits  toward  Honors  graduation) 

Honors  Project 

(2  or  5  credits,  dependent  on  program) 

Defense  of  Project 
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SPECIAL  JESUIT  LIBERAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  University's  Special  Jesuit  Liberal  Arts  Program,  available  by  invitation  and  application, 
provides  an  alternate  way  of  fulfilling  a  student's  General  Education  requirements.  The  distribu- 
tion of  courses  for  members  in  this  program,  as  indicated  below,  attempts  to  foster  the  following 
skills: 

1.  An  understanding  of  key  achievements  in  the  literature,  history,  philosophy,  theolog}'  and 
science  of  our  Western  classical  and  Christian  heritage. 

2.  An  ability  to  apply  logical,  systematic  and  critical  reflection  on  any  given  intellectual  problem. 

3.  An  understanding  of  and  sensitivity  towards  the  contemporary  problems  of  our  day,  espe- 
cially those  involving  economic,  social  and  political  justice. 

4.  An  outstanding  ability  to  communicate  clearly  and  persuasively  one's  ideas  through  both  the 
spoken  and  written  word  (what  Jesuits  have  historically  referred  to  as  "eloquentia  perfecta"). 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  campus  life, 
to  travel  abroad  if  possible,  and  to  acquire  on  their  own  the  skills  needed  to  participate  in  today's 
technological  world. 

Above  all,  students  are  expected  to  seek  out  and  interact  with  the  professors  who  are  part  of  this 
program,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Ronald  H.  McKinney,  S.J. 


Dept.  &  No. 

Fall  Semester 

Freshman 

Spring  Semester 

Cn 

:dits 

Major 

Major 

Major 

3/4 

3/4 

Cognate 

Cognate 

Cognate 

3/4 '/2 

3/4 '/2 

Foreign  Language 

Modern  or  Classical 

Modern  or  Classical 

3 

3 

Phil  20-104 

Intro  to  Philosophy 

Epistemology 

3 

3 

T/RS21-Med.  Ill 

Theology  I 

Advanced  Composition 

3 

3 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Sophomore 

Major 

Major 

Major 

3/4 '/2 

3/4 '/2 

Cognate 

Cognate 

Cognate 

3/4 

3/4 

Cognate 

Cognate 

Cognate 

3/4 

3/4 

N.  Sci.  110-Econ.  10 Scientific  Ideas 

Contemporary  Economic  Issues         3 

3 

Phil.  112-108 

Logical/Rhetorical  Analysis 

Metaphysics 

3 

3 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

Advanced  Physical  Educati 

on              1 

1 

16 

16 

Junior 

Major 

Major 

Major 

3/4 '/2 

3/4  !/2 

Major/Cognate 

Major/Cognate 

Major/Cognate 

3/4 

3/4 

Cognate 

Cognate 

Cognate 

3 

3 

T/RS  150-165 

Jesuit  Spirit 

Moral  Theology 

3 

3 

Hum.  151-152 

Masterworks  I 

Masterworks  II 

3 

3 

Phil.  110-122 

Ethicst 

Modern  Philosophy  II 

3 

3 

18 

18 

Senior 

Major 

Major 

Major 

3 

3 

Major 

Major 

Major 

3 

3 

Hist.  3-4 

Europ.  History  1500-1815 

Europ.  History  1815-Pres. 

3 

3 

Phil.  &  Engl.  Elec. 

Contemp.  Phil.  Elective 

English  Lit.  Elective 

3 

3 

T/RS128-Phil.  159 

Christ  &  the  Sacraments 

Great  Books 

3 

3 

15 

15 

TOnAL:  130-147  credits 

+  MiiQf  Kr»  tct\[pn  wir 

T  Dr  Klr>nn<;ki 

Depending 

on  major 
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AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 

DR.  CHAMPAGNE,  Dimtor 

This  program  offers  students  in  every  major  the  opportunity  to  study  American  heritage  and 
current  American  society  from  a  multi-disciplinary  perspective,  while  satisfying  all  the  require- 
ments of  their  majors  on  schedule. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  American  Civilization  concentration  is  to  provide  a  systematic  way  for 
students  to  develop  a  broad-based  understanding  of  our  way  of  life  and  our  national  identity.  This 
understanding  is  of  great  importance  in  any  program  of  liberal  education,  and  it  should  be  particu- 
larly valuable  to  students  whose  career  plans  include  the  practice  of  law,  social  services,  library  or 
museum  work,  communications  and  teaching. 

The  second  aim  of  the  program  is  to  give  students  an  attractive  way  to  organize  and  enhance  the 
value  of  their  Geiieral  Education  electives.  Courses  in  this  concentration  will  satisfy  requirements 
in  Areas  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  as  well  as  the  Cognate  and  "Free"  areas.  American  Civilization  students 
will  find  that  their  G.E.  electives  form  a  coherent  pattern,  resulting  in  steadily  enriched  knowledge 
ofa  vital  field. 

Students  in  this  program  will  take  four  core  courses  (12  credits),  and,  with  the  guidance  ofa 
faculty  advisor,  five  elective  courses  (15  credits)  focusing  on  various  aspects  of  American  life.  They 
will  bring  their  pursuit  of  American  studies  to  a  climax  by  taking  INTD  40,  The  American  Experi- 
ence, in  their  senior  year. 

Students  who  complete  the  American  Civilization  concentration  will  have  that  achievement 
noted  on  their  transcripts. 

REQUIRED  CORE  COURSES  (12  Credits) 

English  104  American  Literature  to  1865  Fr.  Joseph  Quinn,  Dr.  Gougeon  3  credits 

English  106  American  Literature,  1865  to  present  Dr  Whittaker,  Dr.  Gougeon  3  credits 

History  136-137         American  Culture  and  Ideas  Dr.  Hueston  6  credits 


SAMPLE  ELECTIVE  COURSES  (15  Credits  Required) 

Art  101-102  History  of  American  Art 

ENGL.  159  American  Realism 

ENGL.  160  American  Prose  Masters 

ENGL.  165  American  Romanticism 

ENGL.  166  Black  Literature 

ENGL.  168  Amencan  Drama,  1919-1939 

HIST  104  American  Decorative  Arts 

H/PS  124-125  American  Political  and  Social  Thought 

HIST./SOC.  134  Intro,  to  Archaeology  in  America 

HIST.  177  Histor\'of  U.S.  Immigration 

H/PS  188  Ethnic  &  Racial  Minorities  in  N.E.  Pa. 

MEDIA  1 2 1  Man  and  Mass  Media 

PHIL.  142  Pierce  and  the  History  of  Ideas 

POL.  SCI.  102-103  American  National  Government 

POL.  SCI.  104  The  American  Presidency 

POL.  SCI.  110  Introduction  to  American  Law 

T/RS  154  Religion  and  the  People  of  America 


Prof  Jones 

Fn  Joseph  Quinn    3  credits 

Fr  Joseph  Quinn    3  credits 

Dr.  Gougeon 

Dr.  Mitchell 

Staff 

Dr.  Feller 

Prof  Scully 

Dr  Feller    3  credits 

Dr  Hueston 

Dr.  Eari,  Dr  DeMichele 

Dr  Mclnerney 

Dr  Fairbanks 

Dr  Zurat,  Prof  Scully 

Prof  Scully 

Dr  Dougherty 

Fr  Rousseau 
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EASTERN  CHRISTIAN  STUDIES 

SR.  KOCCAS ALVO^Cooniinator 


Si 


Fr.  Levko,  S.J. 


Fr.  Sable,  S.J. 


Sr.  Roccasaho,  C.S.J. 


EASTERN  CHRISTIAN  STUDIES  (ECS)  is  an  interdisciplinan'  program  which  holds  in  great 
esteem  the  uniqueness  and  supreme  beaut)'  of  the  Eastern  Christian  heritage.  For  this  reason,  the 
program  focuses  on  the  impact  and  contributions  of  this  rich  legacy  to  Western  culture.  The  ECS 
program  encompasses  a  study  of  the  Byzantine  and  Slav  traditions  as  well  as  the  Coptic  and  Near 
East  cultures.  The  program  is  offered  through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  Sr.  Joan  L. 
Roccasalvo,  C.S.J,  as  coordinator,  and  the  recently  established  CENTER  FOR  EASTERN 
CHRISTIAN  STUDIES. 

Fr.  John  J.  Levko,  S.J.  is  the  Director  of  the  Center,  and  Fr.  Thomas  F.  Sable,  S.J.  is  the  Editor  of 
DIAKONIA,  an  ecumenical  journal  devoted  to  promoting  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Eastern  Christianit)'. 

ECS:  A  PRACTICAL  ASSET  TO  THE  STUDENT 

1)  At  no  extra  cost,  ECS  provides  the  student  with  a  systematic  way  of  organizing  and  choosing 
electives  from  Areas  IV  and  V  (Humanities,  Theolog)',  Philosophy). 

2)  5  of  the  8  required  courses  in  one  subject  area  may  constitute  or  contribute  to  a  Minor,  e.g.. 
History  or  Theolog)'. 

3)  ECS  offers  a  wide  variet)'  of  subjects  within  the  Liberal  Arts  tradition:  Histor\',  Theolog)', 
Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Russian. 

4)  The  ECS  concentration  (24  credits)  is  officially  recorded  on  a  student's  transcript  in  addition 
to  his/her  Major.  Today  businesses  and  graduate  schools  value  an  experience  of  this  kind  be- 
cause it  enriches  the  student's  background  and  provides  a  broad  context  for  his/her  Major  area 
ofstudv. 

GOALS  OF  EASTERN  CHRISTIAN  STUDIES 

1)  To  foster  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  Eastern  Christian  heritage, 

2)  To  enable  the  student  to  become  well-rounded  by  deepening  and  broading  his/her  perception 
of  the  human  experience, 

3)  To  study  the  Eastern  Christian  traditions  from  an  ecumenical  viewpoint, 

4)  To  prepare  the  student  to  live  his/her  future  in  a  pluralistic  society  much  of  w  hich  has  been 
influenced  by  the  Byzantine,  Slav,  Coptic  and  Near  East  cultures. 
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AVAILABLE  COURSES 

ECS  100 

Slav  107 

Rusl&2 

Mus  120 

ECS  125 

T/RS130 

T/RS152 


T/RS144 
T/RS  145 
T/RS  147 
T/RS  155 
Hist  150  &  151 
Hist  155  &  156 
H/PS  188 


The  Arts  in  Eastern  Christian  Cultures  (GE  IV)  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  C.S.J. 

Masterworks  of  Russian  &  Slavic  Literature  (GE  IV)  Dr.  Petrovic 

Elementary  Russian  I  &  II  (GE  III  or  IV)  Prof.  Peregrim 

Music  in  Russia  (GE  IV)  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  C.S.J. 

History  of  Eastern  Christian  Art  (GE  IV)  Prof  Tsioulcas 

Prayer  (GE  V)  Dr.  Steele 

Intro,  to  the  Liturgical  Theology  of  the  Byzantine  Churches  (GE  V) 

Prof.  Yevics 
Intro,  to  the  Theology  of  the  Byzantine  Churches  (GE  V)  Fr.  Sable,  S.J. 
Intro,  to  Eastern  Liturgies  (GE  V)  Fr.  Sable,  S.J. 
Eastern  Christian  Spirituality  (GE  V)  Fr.  Levko,  S.J. 
Intro,  to  the  Greek  Fathers  (GE  V)  Dr.  Benestad 
Imperial  &  Revolutionary  Russian  History  (GE  IV)  Dr.  Earl 
Byzantine  Civilization  (GE  IV)  Fr.  Scott,  S.J. 
Ethnic  &  Racial  Minorities  in  NE  Pennsylvania  (GE  IV  or  V)  Dr.  DeMichele 


ECS  100  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  C.S.J. 

The  Arts  in  Eastern 

Christian  Cultures  3  credits 

(Required  of  all  students  in  the  ECS  program)  A 
study  of  Eastern  Christian  cultures  through  their  leg- 
ends and  customs,  their  rituals,  music,  art,  architec- 
ture and  dance.  Includes  the  cultures  of  Ancient 
Greece,  Rus'/Ukraine/Great  Russia,  and  the  Coptic 
and  Near  East  cultures.  (GE  IV) 

ECS  125  Prof  Tsioulcas 

History  of  Eastern 

Christian  Art  3  credits 

This  inclusive  survey  course  will  follow  the  chrono- 
logical development  of  Byzantine  art  from  its  origins 
in  the  early  Christian  period  through  its  flowering 


during  the  late  14th  century.  Focusing  primarily  on 
the  Justinian  and  Paleologean  eras,  the  course  will 
also  examine  the  Byzantine  influence  on  the  Coptic, 
Near  Eastern,  Balkan  and  Russian  iconography.  (GE 

IV) 

RUS  1  and  2  Prof  Peregnm 

Elementary  Russian  I  &  11  6  credits 

Primary  emphasis  on  developing  the  skills  of  under- 
standing, speaking,  reading  and  writing  of  Great  Rus- 
sian. A  new  modern  concept  entitled  "Total  Physical 
Response"  used  to  expand  aural  comprehension.  A 
thorough  and  continual  study  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  course's  content.  Tapes  to 
enhance  listening  and  speaking  skills  available  in  lab 
or  for  home  use.  (GE  III  or  IV) 


Nnv  Center  for  Eastern  Christian  Studies,  to  be  completed  in  1987. 
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OTHER  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

THREE- YEAR  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  University  of  Scranton's  Curriculum  and  4-1-4  calendar  allow  qualified  students  to 
attain  their  bachelor's  degree  within  three  years  —  thus  considerably  reducing  the  overall 
cost  of  their  undergraduate  education  and  allowing  the  student  to  enter  the  market 
place  or  begin  graduate  and  professional  studies  a  year  earlier.  While  Advanced  Place- 
ment or  College  Level  Examination  Programs  credits  (see  Index)  are  very  usefial  for  this, 
a  student  who  does  not  bring  these  fi-om  high  school  may  still  complete  the  degree 
program  in  most  majors  within  three  years  through  the  use  of  January  Intersession 
courses  and/or  Summer  School  sessions.  This  presumes  that  a  minimum,  normal  aca- 
demic progress  is  being  made.  Typically  two  Summer  Schools  (12  credits  each)  and  two 
or  three  January  Intersessions  will  suffice.  Especially  qualified  students  may  be  allowed 
overloads  fi-om  the  appropriate  Dean  to  further  reduce  this  —  as  will  Advanced  Place- 
ment credits.  The  Dean  should  be  contacted  as  early  as  possible  in  a  student's  career  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  needed  scheduling.  Entering  fi-eshman  students  may  want  to  use 
the  Summer  School  immediately  following  their  high  school  graduation  to  further  this 
three-year  program;  the  Dean  of  Admissions  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  this. 
Details  on  the  special  Scranton  Prep-Universit}'  Seven  year  (4-3)  high  school-college 
degree  program  are  available  from  the  Dean  of  Studies  at  Scranton  Prep. 

FIVE-YEAR  BACHELOR-MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Developed  in  cooperation  with  the  University's  Graduate  School,  this  program  en- 
ables undergraduates  to  complete  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  program 
within  five  years  in  the  fields  of  English,  Business,  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  and  Hu- 
man Services.  Students  elect  to  enter  the  program  after  sophomore  year.  Ordinarily  two 
summers  of  study  or  equivalent  January  intersessions  are  needed. 

FOUR- YEAR  BACHELOR-MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Qualified  undergraduates  in  the  departments  of  history  and  chemistry  have  the  option 
of  pursuing  a  four-year  program  leading  to  simultaneous  conferral  of  bachelor  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  history,  chemistry  or  biochemistry.  Summer  work  and  the  use  of  12-13 
graduate  credits  in  place  of  undergraduate  courses  are  involved.  The  departmental  chair- 
person should  be  consulted  for  details. 

STUDY  ABROAD  PROGRAM 

Students  with  above  average  (3.0  QPI)  academic  records  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  University's  Study  Abroad  Program.  This  ordinarily  takes  place  in  junior  year  but 
with  permission  may  also  take  place  in  sophomore  or  senior  year. 

The  University  of  Scranton  is  affiliated  with  the  Loyola- Rome  Center  and  other  Jesuit- 
sponsored  programs  abroad.  It  also  participates  in  the  International  Student  Exchange 
(ISEP).  During  the  past  and  present  years  Universit)'  students  have  enrolled  in  the 
Loyola-Rome  Center,  Marquette  and  Saint  Louis  University  programs  in  Spain,  Univer- 
sity' College  in  Galway  and  Trinitv  College  in  Dublin,  Beaver  College  programs  in  Lon- 
don, the  University'  of  Heidelberg,  the  University  of  Salzburg,  and  Kansai  Universit}'  in 
Japan.  Interested  students  should  contact  Dr.  Mary  Engel,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  more  information. 
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JESUIT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

A  variant  of  Study  Abroad  is  the  University's  program  in  conjunction  with  the  28 
Jesuit  universities  in  America  by  which  above-average  (3.0  QPI)  students  may  spend  one 
or  two  semesters  of  their  junior  year  at  another  Jesuit  institution.  These  institutions  are 
listed  on  page  247.  In  recent  years  University  of  Scranton  students  have  attended  Boston 
College,  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans,  Santa  Clara  University,  and  the  University 
of  San  Francisco.  Consult  Dr.  Mary  Engel,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  & 
Sciences,  for  details  on  this  program. 

INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS 

The  University's  commitment  to  internships  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process  is  strong  and  growing.  In  1986-87,  almost  250  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  were  engaged  in  internships  carrying  academic  credit  related  to  their  major 
or  vocational  goals.  165  of  these  were  seniors  —  one-third  of  the  class  —  in  twelve 
different  majors. 

Medical  Technology  majors  spend  their  senior  year  in  eleven  different  hospitals  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

Students  majoring  in  Physical  Therapy  select  internships  from  some  130  regional  and 
national  health  care  facilities  and  agencies  formally  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Scranton  program. 

Human  Service  majors  select  educational,  health,  welfare,  correctional  rehabilitation, 
day  care  and  recreational  agencies  for  their  internship  settings.  Fifty  students  partici- 
pated in  the  undergraduate  internship  program  last  year. 

Seniors  majoring  in  Accounting  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  13-week  on-the-job 
internship  with  both  national  and  regional  public  accounting  firms.  This  internship 
usually  takes  place  in  December-March  of  senior  year.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
QPI  rating  (minimum  3.0)  and  on  interviews  by  company  representatives.  In  the  most 
recent  year,  students  worked  for  such  firms  as  Price  Waterhouse,  Haskins  and  Sells, 
Arthur  Anderson,  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Touche,  Ross  &  Co.,  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
Coopers,  Lybrand  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  Students  major- 
ing in  Finance,  Management  or  Marketing  are  also  eligible  for  internships,  both  in  the 
Scranton  region  and  in  their  own  localities  over  the  summer  months. 

Communication  and  English  majors  served  internships  with  academic  credit  in  a 
number  of  newspaper  and  television  station  situations  as  well  as  in  public  relations, 
campus  journalism,  theatre  directing  and  related  positions. 

Political  Science  and  History  majors  served  pre-law  internships  in  private  law  firms  as 
well  as  in  the  Public  Defender's  Office,  District  Magistrate  offices.  District  Attorney's 
oflice  in  Scranton,  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of  other  cities. 

Computer  Science  majors  participate  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania's  Com- 
puter Systems  Intern  Program,  serving  6-month  internships  in  various  state  agencies  in 
Harrisburg.  Students  in  this  department  also  hold  internships  in  a  number  of  private 
companies  in  the  Scranton  area,  in  Binghamton  and  in  New  York  Cit)'. 

In  their  junior  and  senior  years,  psychology  majors  taking  the  field  experience  course 
are  placed  in  at  least  ten  different  local  mental  health  and  social  service  agencies  under 
individual  clinical  supervision. 

Sociology  and  Criminal  Justice  majors  spend  part  of  their  Junior  or  Senior  year  serving 
internships  in  criminal  justice  agencies  (corrections,  probation  &  parole  services,  the 
District  Attorney's  Office,  Sheriffs  and  U.S.  Marshall's  services,  private  security  and 
legal  work),  and  social  work/human  service  settings  (child-care  and  juvenile  programs, 
Cancer  Society,  aging  services,  etc.). 
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PRE-LAW  PROGRAM 

The  University  is  justly  proud  of  its  tradition  in  the  field  of  law.  Fully  fift\'  percent  of  the  region's 
lawyers  have  done  their  undergraduate  pre-law  studies  at  the  University. 

The  strength  of  the  University's  liberal  education  approach  to  its  pre-law  program  is  indicated  by 
the  record  of  success  its  graduates  have  had  in  winning  admittance  to  the  nation's  leading  law 
schools.  Graduates  of  the  recent  graduating  class  have  been  admitted  to  some  of  the  most  presti- 
gious schools  in  the  nation,  including  Columbia,  Georgetown,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Universit)'  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  Cornell,  Rutgers,  NYU,  Boston  College,  Villanova, 
Catholic  Universit)'  of  America,  Temple,  St.  Louis,  Dickinson,  Boston  U.,  Notre  Dame,  and 
twenty  other  public  and  private  law  schools  from  California  to  New  England. 

Pre-Law  Curriculum  —  For  admission  to  law  school,  no  specific  undergraduate  major  is  re- 
quired. In  our  last  senior  class  the  department  of  history  and  political  science  produced  the  major- 
ity of  the  60  Scranton  graduates  admitted  to  law  school.  However,  students  in  languages,  busi- 
ness, English,  education,  sociolog}',  communications,  law  enforcement  and  psychology'  also  won 
admittance  to  law  school.  The  single  most  important  factor  in  admission  is  not  therefore  a  specific 
major  but  rather  the  degree  of  academic  excellence  manifested  by  the  student  in  pursuing  what- 
e\er  major  has  been  chosen  as  the  particular  field  of  competence. 

Skills  and  Courses  —  While  pre-law  students  are  free  to  choose  their  majors,  they  should  give 
particular  attention  to  the  development  of  those  skills  which  are  important  for  success  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  law.  The  General  Education  program  of  the  University  is  designed  to  enable  pre- 
law students  to  acquire  these  skills. 

I.   Comprehension  and  proficiency  in  Oral  and  Written  Communication: 

The  Universit)''s  ft-eshman  courses  in  Oral  Communication  (Comm.  2)  and  the  Writing 
Center  (Engl.  7)  provide  a  foundation;  pre-law  students  who  complete  these  courses  or 
whose  high  school  record  has  exempted  them,  might  then  take  the  following  courses  oflfered 
by  the  facult)': 

Comm.  Ill  —  Advanced  Composition  Engl.  12  —  Writing  for  the  Law 

Comm.  112  —  Debate  and  Argument 

The  student  should  also  consider  participating  in  the  Noel  Chabanel  Debate  Societ)';  the 
Aquinas,  the  college  newspaper;  the  yearbook;  and  such  campus  journals  as  Espnt  znd  Retro- 
spect. 

II.   A  Critical  Understanding  of  Human  Institutions  and  Values: 

Here  the  University's  courses  in  the  field  of  history  and  literature,  philosophy  and  theolog)' 
are  most  helpfijl.  The  curriculum  allows  students  to  use  courses  of  interest  as  cognates  to 
their  major  program  and  as  part  of  the  humanities  area  in  the  General  Education  program. 
British  and  American  Constitutional  Histor}' (Hist.  122-123, 142, 143)  are  especially  recom- 
mended. 

III.  Creative  Power  in  Thinking: 

Legal  studies  and  legal  work  demand  the  abilit)'  to  think  clearly,  carefiilly  and  independently. 
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It  is  important  therefore  that  pre-law  students  cultivate  skills  in  research,  logic  and  critical 
analysis.  Especially  recommended  are: 

Philosophy  28  —  Logic  Phil.  11 2  —  Logic/Rhetorical  Analysis 

Philosophy  107  —  Philosophy  of  Law  Phil.  131-134  —  Political  Philosophy 

Comm.  103  —  Logic  and  Rhetoric 

Similarily,  quantitative  skills  are  needed.  The  General  Education  program  allows  each  student  the 
opportunity  for  some  background  in  the  natural  and  quantitative  or  social  sciences.  Especially 
recommended  as  electives  or  cognates  to  the  major  program  are: 

Ace.  3-4  —  Accounting  Pol.  Sci.  133-136  —  Social  Science  Statistics  I-II 

C/LE  151  —  Forensic  Chemistry  Math  1-2  —  Math  Discovery 

Pre-Law  Internships  —  Interested  students  with  Quality  Point  Index  above  3.0  at  the  time  of 
application  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  receive  academic  credit  for  internships  served  in 
the  offices  of  either  private  law  firms  or  various  legal  agencies  such  as  the  District  Attorney,  Public 
Defender,  or  District  Magistrate.  Prior  approval  of  the  planned  internship  is  necessary.  Applica- 
tion forms  for  these  internships  are  available  fi-om  the  Pre-Law  Advisor. 

Pre-Law  Advisory  Team  —  Continuing  advice  on  course  selection,  career  planning,  and  the 
procedures  for  law  school  application  is  provided  by  a  Pre-Law  Advisory  Team,  composed  of  Dr. 
Frank  X.  J.  Homer  and  Dr.  Robert  Hueston  of  the  History  Department,  along  with  the  Univer- 
sity's Office  of  Career  Services.  The  Team  is  assisted  by  both  the: 

Pre-Law  Advisory  Board,  a  group  of  regional  lawyers  which  provides  for  close  contact  between  the 
local  legal  community,  a  range  of  national  law  schools,  and  the  University's  pre-law  program;  and 
the 

Pre-Law  Society,  a  student  organization  which  provides  a  forum  for  speakers  invited  on  campus  to 
discuss  the  many  aspects  of  the  legal  profession. 


Law  School  Admission  Test  —  Along  with  a 
student's  undergraduate  academic  record,  the 
LSAT  score  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  law  school 
admission  process.  Ordinarily,  pre-law  students 
take  the  LSAT  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year.  As  a 
means  of  assisting  University  students  to  score 
up  to  their  fijllest  potential  on  the  LSAT,  on- 
campus  LSAT  workshops  are  offered  at  least 
twice  each  year.  These  provide  University  stu- 
dents with  an  alternative  to  costly  commercial 
test  preparation  services. 


Dr.  Frank  Homer, 
Professor  of  History 
University  Pre-Law  Advisor 
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PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

The  success  of  the  University's  pre-medical  program  has  been  outstanding.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  period  1982-83  through  1986-87  has  been  the  most  competitive  in  the  history  of 
American  medical  school  admissions,  the  Univeiisity  of  Scranton  placed  50  students  into  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  during  four  of  those  five  years.  Its  average  for  the  period  was  48  per  year. 
Further,  graduates  fi-om  the  pre-protessional  program  have  been  accepted  into  dental  schools  at  a 
rate  of  1 5  per  year,  and  to  schools  of  podiatry,  optometry,  and  other  health  professions  at  a  rate  of 
12  per  year. 

In  the  past  five  years.  University  of  Scranton  students  received  approximately  500  acceptances  to 
medical  or  dental  schools  including  many  of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  country:  Georgetown, 
Columbia,  Rutgers,  Hershey,  John  Hopkins,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson University,  George  Washington  University,  Hahnemann,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Tem- 
ple, St.  Louis  University,  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine,  Case- 
Western  Reserve,  SUNY-Buffalo,  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  New  York  Medical  College. 

In  addition,  other  students  were  admitted  to  schools  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Podiatr)',  Pharmacy,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Graduate  School  programs  in  biolog)',  chemistry, 
biochemistry,  psychology,  pharmacology  and  other  health-related  fields. 

Pre-Medical  Curricula  —  Most  pre-medical  students  major  in  biology.  The  pre-medical  advi- 
sor's specific  course  recommendation  for  biolog)'  majors  are  listed  on  the  next  page.  Students 
majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  at  the  University  are  also  regularly  admitted  to  medical  or 
dental  schools.  Biochemistry,  biophysics  and  medical  technology  also  provide  alternative  majors 
in  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  for  those  pre-medical  biology  students  who  subsequently  choose 
not  to  apply  to  medical  school. 


Dr.  Joseph  Evans,  Professor  of  Biology,  Pre-Medical  Advisor. 
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Retommended  Curriculum  for  Biology  Majors  —  The  pre-medical  advisor  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Evans,  Professor  of  Biolog\'.  He  recommends  the  following  structured  curriculum  for  pre- 
professional  students  majoring  in  biology.  Completion  of  this  sequence  of  courses  will  satisfy  all 
requirements  for  the  biology  major  as  indicated  on  pages  59  and  60. 


RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR 
PRE-MEDICAL/PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GEAREAV 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


MAJOR 

COGNATE 

COGNATE 

GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
PHYS  EDUC 


MAJOR 

COGNATE 

COGNATE 

GE  AREA  II 

GE  AREA  V 

GEAREAV 

GEFREE 


MAJOR 

GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 


Dept.  and  No. 

Biol.  1-2 

Chem.  11-12 

Communications 

Humanities 

Phil.  20 

T/RS21 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 


Biol.  21 -22  «•  23 
Chem.  101-102 
Math.  13-14  w 
Math.  14-21 
Communications 
Humanities 
Ph.  Ed.  23-24 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
General  Biolog\'  I-II 
General  &  Analytical  Chemistry 
Electives 
Elective 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Theology  I 
Basic  Phvsical  Education 


SOPHOMORE 

Comp.  Vertebrate  Anatomy  or  Genetics 

Organic  Chemisr\'  I-II 

Pre-Calculus  Math.— Calculus  or 

Calculus  I-II 

Elective 

Electives 

Advanced  Phvsical  Education 


JUNIOR 

Biol.  101,  105,  120-121  BioIogN' Electives 

Chem.  113  Biophvsical  Chemistry 

Physics  9-10  General  Physics 

Social/Behavior  Elective 

Phil .  1 1 0- 1 32 *  Ethics-Medical  Ethics' 

T/RS  22  Theology  II 

Electives  Electives 


Biol.  103,  122-123 

150, 154 
Social/Behavior 
Humanities 
T/RS  190* 


SENIOR 

Biolog}'  Electives 
Electives 
Electives 
Biomedical  Ethics* 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 

4y2         472 


4'/2 

3 


19 


472 

3 

3 

3 
1 


16 

19 

4 

4 

472 

472 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

I 

1 

i9y2 

1972 

4y2 

4 

4V2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 


6 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

16 

TaL\L: 

144  credits 

It  is  also  recommended  that  pre-professional  students  take  6  credits  of  English  literature  in  Area  IV,  and  both 
Communication  2  and  English  7  in  Area  III.  Medical  school  candidates  are  urged  to  add  Chem.  121,  Bio- 
chemistry', in  senior  year 

*Phil.  132  and/or  T/RS  190  are  recommended  as  Area  V  electives. 
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The  College 

of 

Arts  and  Sciences 


Dk  John  W.  Carlson,  Dean 


X 


he  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  largest  aca- 
demic division  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  more  than  30  areas 
of  study.  Its  liberal  arts  pro- 
grams serv^e  students  well  in 
many  different  careers.  CAS 
programs  also  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  professional  study  in 
law,  medicine,  and  dentistr)^, 
as  well  as  for  graduate  study 
in  various  fields. 
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BIOLOGY 

DR.  DelVECCHIO,  Chairperson 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Biology  are  designed  to  achieve  the  following  objectives:  1.  to  present  the 
flindamentaJ  scientific  tacts  and  concepts  which  are  needed  for  an  understanding  of  the  living  world  and 
people's  relation  to  it;  2.  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  study  or  work  in  other  biological  fields. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology  Program  supplies  preprofessional  preparation  meeting  all  requirements 
and  recommendations  of  professional  schools  (medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine). 

While  the  department's  record  in  the  preparation  of  physicians  is  an  impressive  one  as  indicated  earlier  in  the 
Pre-Medical  section,  its  record  as  one  of  the  baccalaureate  sources  of  PhD's  in  the  biological  sciences  is  equally 
prestigious.  A  1982  study  by  the  oflSce  of  institutional  research  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  shows  that 
over  the  last  60  years,  the  University  of  Scranton  ranked  27th  out  of  867  four-year,  private,  primarily  under- 
graduate institutions. 

The  biology  curriculum  appears  on  the  following  page.  In  selecting  biology  Electives,  all  majors  are  required 
to  take  one  course  in  at  least  3  of  the  following  4  course  groups: 

CeU/molecuIar  (C)  -  Biol.  101,  102,  103,  121,  122,  126,  128,  150,  154. 

Organismal  (O)  -  Biol.  21,  22,  105,  115,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  128,  132,  156,  165. 

Genetics  (G)  -  Biol.  23,  130,  154. 

Population  (P)  -  Biol.  108,  115,  124,  130,  132,  156,  165. 

The  premedical  advisor's  elective  recommendations  for  preprofessional  students  are  listed  on  page  40. 


BIOL.  1&2  Staff 

General  Biology  9  credits 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  nature  of  living  orga- 
nisms, both  plant  and  animal,  their  structure,  func- 
tion, development  and  relationships,  including  the 
problems  of  development,  heredity  and  evolution.  3 
hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory  each  semester. 


BIOL.  3  &  4  Staff 

General  Biological  Science  6  credits 

The  nature  of  living  organisms  and  general  biological 
principles,  as  they  aftect  man  and  in  relation  to  his 
problems,  are  stressed  in  general  terms.  (GE  AREA  1) 


BIOL.  10  Dr.  Delvecchio 

Behaviors  and  Health  3  credits 

The  interrelationships  of  biological,  physical,  and  so- 
cial factors  as  they  impact  on  one's  health.  An  aware- 
ness that  health  is  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility 
will  be  arrived  at  by  an  analysis  of  change,  stress,  ag- 
ing, sexuality,  nutrition,  weight  control,  drugs  and 
behavior,  disease,  environmental  factors,  and  health 
care.  (AREA  1) 


BIOL.  13  &  14  Staff 

Structure  and  Function  of 

the  Hiunan  Body  8  credits 

A  general  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
human  organism  emphasizing  the  body's  various  co- 
ordinated fiinctions  from  the  cellular  level  to  the  inte- 
grated organ  systems.  3  hours  lecture  and  2  hours 
laboratory. 


BIOL.  21  &  22  Fr.  MacEntee 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (O)  8  credits 
(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2)  Structure  and  phylogeny 
of  vertebrate  organ-systems,  emphasizing  mamma- 
lian structure  in  relation  to  its  function.  Amphioxus, 
shark,  and  necturus  are  subjected  to  detailed  labora- 
tory study  in  first  semester  and  the  cat  in  the  second 
semester.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory. 

BIOL.  23  Dr.  McDermott 

Genetics  (G)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2  or  3-4)  Principles  and  the- 
ories of  heredity  as  developed  by  experimental  breed- 
ing, biometrical  and  cytological  methods  with  their 
applications  to  plant,  animal  and  human  heredity.  3 
hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

BIOL.  24  Dr.  McDermott 

The  ABC's  of  Genetics  3  credits 

The  basics  of  heredity  for  the  non-science  major,  with 
emphasis  on  the  human.  Provides  the  biological 
background  necessary  for  the  non-scientist  to  under- 
stand his/her  own  hereditary  background  and  to  have 
informed  opinions  about  societal  issues  related  to  ge- 
netics. Includes  Mendelian  genetics,  genetic  diseases, 
population  genetics,  evolution,  molecular  genetics, 
genetic  engineering,  etc.  (AREA  1) 

BIOL.  101  Dr  DelVecchio 

Cellular  Biology  (C)  4/4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2)  Functional  dynamics  of 
cellular  organelles  are  explained  in  terms  of  the  exper- 
imental evidence  which  helped  elucidate  cellular 
fiinction.  Bio-energetics,  molecular  evolution,  and 
c)'togenetics  are  also  utilized.  3  hours  lecture.  3  hours 
laboratory. 
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Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Biol.  1-2 

General  Biologv'  I-II 

4y2 

4'/2 

COGNATE 

Chem.  11-12 

General  &  Analytical  Chemistry 

4V2 

4y2 

GE  AREA  III 

Com  m  u  n  ications  * 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities* 

Elective* 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS2I 

Theolog\'  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

I 

16 

19 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Biolog\' 

Biolog\'  Electives 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Chem.' 101-102 

Organic  Chemistry  I-II 

472 

4 '72 

COGNATE 

Math  13-14  or 
Math  14-21 

Pre-Calculus  Math  —  Calculus  I  or 
Calculus  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities* 

Electives* 

3 

6 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

19 '72 

19 '72 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Biology 

Biolog)'  Electives 

4'/2 

4 

COGNATE 

Chem.' 113 

Biophysical  Chemistr\'t 

4 '72 

COGNATE 

Physics  9-10 

General  Physics 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  1 10  Elective 

Ethics  —  Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS22 

Theolog\'  11 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

19 

20 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Biolog}' 

Biolog}'  Electives 

6 

7 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities* 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  -  T/RS 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

15 

16 

*General  Education  recommendations: 

6  credits  Enelis 

h  literature  in  Area  IV,  Comm.  2  and  English  7  for  Area  III. 

lOlAL: 

144  Credits 

tOther  cognate  course  with  written  approval  of  the  Chairman  may  be  substituted. 
MINOR.  To  gain  a  minor  in  biology,  a  student  must  complete  Biology'  1-2  and  20  additional  Biolog\'  elective 
credits. 


BIOL.  102  Dr.  McDermott 

Molecular  Biology  (C)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biolog)'  1-2,  Chem.  11-12)  The  struc- 
ture and  fijnction  of  living  cells  from  a  molecular 
viewpoint;  nucleic  acid  structure  and  function,  en- 
zyme structure  and  function,  biochemical  mecha- 
nisms of  differentiation,  membrane  function,  and 
molecular  evolution.  This  course  is  intended  to  be 
independent  from  but  complementar\'  to  Biol.  101 . 
3  hours  lecture.  Spring  only. 

BIOL.  103  Dr.  Evans 

Histology  (C)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  21-22)  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture and  the  functioning  relationships  of  vertebrate 
tissues  and  organs  with  most  attention  devoted  to  the 
mammal.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory. 


BIOL.  105  Dr.  Evans 

Embryology  (O)  4  Credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biolog\'  21-22)  Comparative  study  of 
reproduction,  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage, 
morphogenesis,  development  of  organ  systems  in 
frog,  chick  and  pig.  2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  labo- 
rator\^ 

BIOL.  107  Staff 

Anatomy  &  Physiology  3  credits 

Fundamentals  of  structure  and  fianction  of  the  hu- 
man bod}'  to  develop  an  understanding  of  its  physical 
nature  and  operation  (GE  AREA  1)  for  non-Biology 
majors. 
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BIOL.  108  Dr.  Hardisky 

Principles  of  Ecology  (P)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2  or  3-4)  Study  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  environmental  factors  that 
influence  organisms  and  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween organisms  from  individual  to  community 
level.  3  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory.  Fall  —  even 
years. 

BIOL.  115  Dr.  Carey 

Animal  Behavior  (P,  O)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biol.  1-2  or  3-4)  Classification  of  be- 
havior t\'pes,  development,  functional  advantages 
and  evolution  of  behavior,  and  social  and  physiologi- 
cal aspects  studied  in  lower  and  higher  organisms.  3 
hours  lecture  and  2  hours  lab.  Spring  only. 

BIOL.  120  Staff 

General  Physiology  (O)  4 '72  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Biology'  1-2,  Chem.  11-12)  Physio- 
logical processes  underlying  the  fiinctioning  of  the 
animal  organism.  Biochemistry'  of  protoplasm,  en- 
zvmes,  irritability',  excitation,  conduction,  contract- 
ibilit}',  cellular  physiology',  and  fijnctions  of  mamma- 
lian organ-systems.  3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours 
laboratory. 

BIOL.  121  Fr.  Beining,  Dr.  Evans 

Microbiology  (C,  O)  4^/2  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Biology  1-2,  Chem.  1 1-12)  Structure, 
fijnction,  growth,  reproduction,  heredity  and  rela- 
tionships of  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  virus,  including  a 
brief  survey  of  pathogens,  and  life  cycles  of  parasitic 
microzoa,  and  also  an  introduction  of  disease  and  im- 
munology'. 3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory'. 
For  all  student  except  nursing. 

BIOL.  122  Fr.  Beining 

Principles  of  Immunology  (C,  O)  4y2  credits 

(Recommended  prerequisite:  Biology  121)  The  basic 
molecular,  cellular  and  organismal  aspects  of  the  im- 
mune response,  emphasizing:  chemical  and  func- 
tional bases  of  antigens  and  immunoglobulins,  cellu- 
lar and  humoral  response,  tolerance,  immune 
deficiency,  hypersensitivity',  autoimmunity',  blood 
groups,  transplantation.  Spring  only.  3  hours  lecture 
and  3  hours  laboratory'. 

BIOL.  123  Staff 

Parasitology  (O)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biolog)'  1-2)  Study  of  various  ty'pes  of 
human,  animal  and  plant  parasites  including  host- 
parasite  resistance,  tolerance,  and  immunity.  Origin 
and  evolution  of  parasites  also  discussed.  2  hours  lec- 
ture and  2  hours  laboratorv.  Intersession  onlv. 


BIOL.  124  Dr.  Anderson 

Comparative  Animal 

Physiology  (P,  O)  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology'  120)  Lectures  emphasize  the 
physiological  principles  involved  in  adaptations  of 
animals  in  their  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  similarities  and  difterence  in  yvhich  related  forms 
have  solved  these  problems.  Including  such  mecha- 
nisms of  osmotic  control,  temperature  regulation, 
nerve  and  muscle  physiology,  sensory  perception, 
etc.  3  hours  lecture.  Spring  —  even  years. 

BIOL.  125  Dr.  McDermott 

Introductory  Medical  Microbiology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  13-14;  Chemistry  13-14)  Fun- 
damentals of  Microbiology,  including  structure, 
fijnction,  identification,  pathogenesis,  epidemiology 
and  control  of  microorganisms  yvith  special  emphasis 
on  human  pathogens.  2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours 
laboratory.  Course  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIOL.  126  Dr.  McDermott 

Virology  (C)  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Biology'  1-2;  Chemistry'  101-102)  De- 
tailed study  of  the  bacterial,  plant  and  animal  viruses, 
including  structure,  chemistry,  replication,  genetics, 
origin  and  evolution,  as  well  as  pathogenesis  of  and 
immunity  against  selected  viral  pathogens.  3  hours 
lecture.  Fall  even  years. 

BIOL.  128  Staff 

Endocrinology  and  Reproduction  (O)  4.5  credits 
(Prerequisite:  Biol  120)  An  examination  of  the  mam- 
malian endocrine  system  yvith  the  emphasis  on  inte- 
gration yvith  other  physiological  systems  and  molecu- 
lar mechanism  of  hormone  action.  Also  an  emphasis 
on  the  endocrinology'  of  reproduction.  Lab  studies 
will  cover  small-animal  surgical  techniques  and  hor- 
monal control  of  physiological  function.  Spring  only. 

BIOL.  130  Dr.  Carey 

Evolution  (G,  P)  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2  or  3-4)  A  consideration  of 
the  theories  of  evolution  and  evidences  for  them  in 
plants  and  animals.  Population  and  the  adaptiveness 
of  various  organic  traits.  Fall  —  odd  years. 

BIOL.  132  Dr.  Hardisky 

Plant  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (O,  P)  4  credits 
(Prerequisite:  Biol.  1  or  3  or  permission  of  instructor) 
An  introduction  to  the  functional  anatomy  of  plants 
including  some  basic  aspects  of  plant  physiology.  Ar- 
eas of  study  will  include  plant  structure,  photosyn- 
thesis, respiration,  mineral  nutrition,  water  relations, 
productivity,  and  energy  flow.  3  hours  lecture  and  2 
hours  laboratory.  Fall  only. 
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BIOL.  134  Staff 

Undergraduate  Research  Variable  credit 

(Prerequisite:  12  credits  in  Biology.  Individual  prob- 
lems for  advanced  students  with  sufficient  back- 
ground in  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Subject 
time  and  credit  arranged  individually. 

BIOL.  150  Dr.  Anderson 

Electron  Microscopy  (C)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2,  Consent  of  instructor)  In- 
troduction to  the  mechanics  of  the  electron  micro- 
scope with  emphasis  on  standard  laboratory  tech- 
niques, including  preparation  of  materials, 
sectioning,  viewing  and  photographic  analysis.  1 
hour  lecture  and  6  hours  laboratory.  Spring  only. 

BIOL.  154  Dr.  DelVecchio 

Biology  of  the  Gene  (C,  G)  4V2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biolog\'  1-2)  A  detailed  study  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  gene  with  emphasis  on  the 
experimental  evidence  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
concepts  of  genetic  engineering.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  recombinant  DNA  techniques  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  lecture  and  in  the  laboratory  sections.  3 
hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory.  Spring  only. 

BIOL.  156  Dr  Hardisky 

Marine  Biology  (O,  P)  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Biol.  1  or  3  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor). A  survey  of  the  ecologv'  of  marine  and  estuarine 
systems.  Areas  covered  include  soil  chemistr)',  ha- 
lophyte  physiolog)',  tidal  marsh  ontogeny,  ecosystem 


function  and  the  consequences  of  human  alteration 
of  the  coastal  zone.  Lab  includes  two  mandator)' 
weekends  in  Lewes,  De.  conducting  field  experi- 
ments. Fall  only. 

BIOL.  165  Dr  Conway,  Dr  Carey 

Tropical  Biology  (O,  P)  3  credits 

Study  of  the  organization  of  tropical  communities. 
Students  wLU  be  introduced  to  a  variety  of  tropical 
areas,  including  coral  reefs,  sandy  beaches,  turtle 
grass  beds,  mangrove  swamps,  rainforests,  savannahs, 
tide  pools,  and  rocky  shores.  Approximately  2  weeks 
of  the  course  will  be  spent  at  a  biological  station  in  the 
American  tropics.  (Majors  and  GE  Area  I)  Interses- 
sion  only. 

BIOL.  170  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  Biology  2-4  credits 

Study  anci  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  biologv'.  The 
particular  topic  will  vary  ft'om  year  to  year  based  on 
student/faculty  interest  and  current  research  ad- 
vances. May  include  such  topics  as  genetic  engineer- 
ing, sensory  reception,  membrane  biology,  popula- 
tion genetics,  etc. 


COURSE  GROUPS: 

C  —  CeU  and  Molecular  Biology 

O  —  Organismal  Biology 

G  —  Genetics 

P  —  Population  Biologv' 


Francis  Mac  Enhr,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  atui  Paul  Beinuiq,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professors  of  Biology. 
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CHEMISTRY 

DR.  HART,  Chairperson 

The  department  offers  five  majors:  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry-Business,  Chemistry-Computers, 
and  Medical  Technology.  The  program  in  Chemistry  is  approved  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  which 
means  that  graduates  may  be  certified  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  if  they  meet  the  requirements.  In 
addition,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  are  oflFered  in  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  in  five-year  B.S.- 
M.A.  degree  programs.  The  strength  of  the  department  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Scranton 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  schools  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  master's  degrees  awarded  in  chemistry. 

The  strength  of  the  department  is  also  demonstrated  by  a  recent  study  of  the  oflSce  of  institutional  research  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  which  ranked  the  University  of  Scranton  50th  out  of  867  private,  four-year, 
primarily  undergraduate  colleges  as  the  bacclaureate  source  of  those  earning  Ph.D.s  in  chemistr)'  between  1920 
and  1980. 

Graduates  of  the  department  in  recent  years  have  been  admitted  to  doctoral  programs  to  a  number  of  major 
universities  including  Harvard,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Maryland.  In  addition,  a  number  of  students  have 
attended  medical  and  dental  schools  and  some  have  gone  on  to  law  school. 

In  both  the  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  programs,  the  departmental  General  Education  Area  recommenda- 
tions are  six  credits  of  modern  language  from  AREA  III,  Area  IV,  or  FREE  AREA. 

MINOR.  The  minor  in  Chemistry  will  include  the  following  requirements:  Organic  chemistry  (6  credits). 
Physical  chemistry  (6  credits),  Laboratory  (3  credits). 

CHEMISTRY 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Cr 

edits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Chem.  11-12 

General  Analytical  Chemistry' 

1-11 

AV2 

4y2 

COGNATE 

Math.  13-14^-14-21 

Pre-Calculus  Math  &  Analysis  1  or 

Analysis  l-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  11 

Social/Behavior 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  111 

Communications* 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

18 '72 

18'/2 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Chem.  101-102 

Organic  Chemistr\'  I-II 

4V4 

4»/2 

MAJOR 

Chem.  130 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

3 

COGNATE 

Math  21-22^22-101 

Analysis  Il-III  or  III  and  Diff. 

Equations 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Phvsics  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics 

4 

4 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Introduction  to  Theology 

3 

GE  AREA  111 

Cmps.  20 

Computer  Science 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

I9y2 

16 '72 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Chem.  103-125 

Organic  Chem.  Ill-lnstrum. 

Anal. 

5 

5 

MAJOR 

Chem.  123-124 

Physical  Chemistry  I-II 

4-/2 

4 '72 

MAJOR 

Chem.  127-128 

Chemical  Literature  —  Seminar 

r 

1 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

19Vi 

19 '72 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Chem.  135 

Adv.  Inorganic  Chem. 

4 '72 

MAJOR 

Chem.  131-132 

Undergraduate  Research 

VA 

V/i 

MAJOR 

Chem  Elective 

Chemistry  Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS  22-Phil.-T/RS 

Theol.  ll-Phil.ATheol.  Elec. 

6 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

16'72        15 
•Department  recommends  Comm.  2,  and  Engl.  7  TOIAL:  143 '72  credits 

N.B.  for  A.C.S.  accreditation,  Chemistr}'  majors  must  complete  Analysis  III  and  Math  101 . 
Ger.  175-6  (Sci.  German)  may  be  taken  as  a  Humanities  elective. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biochemistn'  Program  parallels  the  B.S.  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  first  two 
years  so  that  opportunirs'  is  afforded  the  student  to  change  from  one  program  to  the  other. 

With  permission  of  the  chairperson,  a  tract  in  food  biochemistry'  is  possible  using  the  following  substitu- 
tions: Enzvmolog\'  (chem.  177)  for  Organic  Chem.  Ill  (Chem.  103);  Food  Chemistr\'  and  Nutrition  (Chem. 
172)  for  General  Phvsiolog\'  (Bio.  120);  Food  Analysis  (Chem.  175)  for  Biochem.  Lab.  (Chem.  121  L)  and 
Agricultural  Chem.  I  and  II  (Chem.  173-74)  for  the  free  elective. 

MINOR.  The  minor  in  Biochemistn,'  will  include  the  following  requirements:  Organic  chemistr\'  (6  credits), 
Biochemistn'  (3  credits),  Biophysical  Chemistr\'  (3  credits),  Laborator)'  (3  credits). 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 
COGNATE 

Chem.  11-12 
Math  13-14  or  14-21 

General  Analytical  Chemistn,'  I-II 
Pre -Calculus  Math  &  Analysis  I 
wAnahsis  I-II 

4V2 
4 

4y2 

4 

COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 

Biol.  1-2 
Communications* 

General  Biolog\'  I-II 
Elective* 

4V2 
3 

4'72 
3 

GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 

T/RS21 
Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Introduction  to  Theology 
Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

3 
1 

17 

20 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 
MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  II 

Chem.  I0I-IO2 
Chem.  130 
Biol.  121-120 
Social/Behayioral 

Organic  Chemistr\'  I-II 
Inorganic  Chemistry 
Microbiology  —  General  Physiolog)' 
Electives 

4 '72 

4y2 
3 

472 
3 
4 
3 

GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 

Phil.  20 
Cmps.  20 
Humanities 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Computer  Science 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

19 

18 

MAJOR 

COGNATE 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  II 

Chem.  103-125 

Phys.  9-10 
Chem.  127-128 
Social/Behayior 

JUNIOR 
Organic  Chem.  Ill  — 

Instrumental  Analysis 
General  Physics 

Chemical  Literature  —  Seminar 
Electives 

3 '72 

4 
1 
3 

5 

4 

1 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 
GEFREE 

T/RS22 
Elective 

Theolog\'  II 
Elective 

3 

3 

17 '72 

19 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  IV 

Chem.  113-114 
Chem.  121-122 
Chem.  131-132 
Humanities 

Biophysical  Chemistry  I-II 
Biochemistry  II 
Undergraduate  Research 
Electives 

4 '72 
6 

r72 

3 

472 
3 

r72 

6 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Electives 

3 

3 

•Department  recommends  Engl.  7,  Comm.  2 


TOTAL:  147  credits 
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CHEMISTRY-BUSINESS 

The  Chemistry-Business  major  combines  theoretical  and  technical  instruction  in  Chemistry  with  manage- 
ment training  in  Business.  Graduates  of  this  program  will  be  concerned  not  only  with  chemical  research  and 
technological  development  but  also  with  management  problems  in  science-related  industries. 

Most  chemistry  majors  tend  to  be  research-oriented  although  almost  half  of  the  approximately  100,000 
chemists  employed  in  American  private  industn,'  are  engaged  in  work  other  than  research  and  development: 
management,  marketing  and  sales.  This  combined  degree  was  formulated  to  prepare  chemists  to  assume  these 
latter  responsibilities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  student,  almost  one-third  of  all  business  graduates  can  expect  to  be 
employed  in  a  chemistr\'  related  field:  pharmaceuticals,  plastics,  petroleum,  etc.  Most  business  majors  em- 
ployed in  such  industries  must  develop,  often  on  their  own,  the  technical  knowledge  needed  to  understand 
their  company's  operations  and  products.  A  fiindamental  background  in  chemistry  as  provided  in  this  concen- 
tration is  a  distinct  advantage  to  individuals  planning  such  a  career. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Chem.  11-12 

General  Analytical  Chemistry  I-II 

4 '72 

4y2 

MAJOR 

Econ.  11-12 

Principles  of  Economics  I-II 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Math  13-14 

Pre -Calculus  Math  &  Analysis  I 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications* 

Elective* 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

15 '72 

15 '72 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Chem.  101-102 

Organic  Chemistr\'  I-II 

4 '72 

4 '72 

MAJOR 

Ace.  3-4 

Financial— Managerial  Acctg. 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Phil. 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

CMPS21 

Introduction  to  CMPS 

3 

COGNATE 

CM  PS- 127 

Information  Systems 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS21 

Introduction  to  Theology 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

17 '72 

17 '72 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Chem.  171 

Industrial  Chemistr\' 

3 

* 

MAJOR 

Chem.  128 

Seminar 

1 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  108 

Org.  &  Mgt. 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Mgt.  108 

Organizational  Behavior 

3 

MAJOR 

Mkt.  107 

Managerial  Marketing- 

3 

MAJOR 

Fin.  110 

Corporate  Finance 

3 

COGNATE 

Chem.  149 

Chemical  Statistics 

3 

GE  AREA  11 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  133-T/RS22 

Business  Ethics— Theology  II 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Intd. 

Interdisciplinary  Elective 

3 

18 

19 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

QMS  109-115 

Intro,  to  Mgt.  Science- 
Prod,  and  Op.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  9 

Legal  En\ironment  of  Business 

3 

COGNATE 

Phys.  9-10 

General  Physics 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Elective 

3 

19 


16 


TOIAL;  138  credits 
■^ Department  recommends  Comm.  2  and  Engl.  7. 

N.B.  for  A.C.S.  Certification,  Chemi.stry  majors  must  complete  Analysis  111  and  Math  101.  Ger.  175-6  (Sci. 

German)  may  be  taken  as  a  Humanities  elective. 


CHEMISTRY-COMPUTERS 

The  program,  Chemistr\'-Computers,  is  designed  to  pro\'ide  a  vehicle  for  preparing  students  in  the  area  of 
intensi\e  computer  use  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  The  use  of  computers  has  long  been  important  in  chemistry, 
but  in  recent  years  areas  such  as  molecular  modeling  and  design  ha\e  become  increasingh'  important.  Drug 
companies  use  these  techniques  for  the  design  of  drugs  for  particular  medical  problems.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  modern  analytical  insturments  are  highly  enhanced  by  on-line  computer  processing  of  data.  This  program 
is  designed  to  enable  students  to  enter  industry'  or  gratiuate  programs  in  areas  such  as  computational  chemistry', 
chemical  information  retrie\al,  or  molecular  design. 


Dept.  and  No. 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 
FRESHMAN 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 


MAJOR 

Chem.  11-12 

Gen.  &  Anal.  Chem. 

4.5 

4.5 

COGNATE 

Math  14-21 

Analysis  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications* 

Elective* 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS  24-25 

Intro.  toComp.  Sci.  l-II 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behayioral 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Intro,  to  Philosophy 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS2I 

Theolog\'  1 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

PI.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

I 

18.5 

18.5 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Chem.  101-102 

Org.  Chem.  I-II 

4.5 

4.5 

COGNATE 

Math.  22-101 

Anal.  Ill-Diff.  Equat. 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Phys.  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications* 

Electives* 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS  100-110 

Assembly  Lang.  —  Data  Struct. 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

PI.  Ed.  23-24 

Adv.  Phys.  Ed. 

1 

1 

19.5 

19.5 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Chem.  125 

Instrumental  Analysis 

5 

MAJOR 

Chem.  127-8 

Chem.  Lit.  —Seminar 

I 

1 

MAJOR 

Chem.  123-124 

Physical  Chemistn' 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Beha\ioral 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS  101 

Operating  Systems 

3 

19 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

CMPS  130 

Numerical  Analysis 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Electi\es 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electixes 

3 

6 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22;Phil.-T/RS 

Theol.  11;  Phil. -T/RS  Elec. 

6 

3 

MAJOR 

Chem. /CMPS  Elec. 

Chem. /CMPS  Elec. 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Chem.  131-2 

Undergrad.  Research 

1.5 

1.5 

19.5 

16.5 

TOLXL:  146  credits 

*Department  recommends  Comm.  2  and  Engl.  7. 
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B.S.  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  degree  program,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Michael  Cann,  is 
designed  to  train  and  qualify  students  as  medical  technologists  or  clinical  laboratory  scientists  serving  in  hospi- 
tals, clinical  laboratories,  industrial  or  research  institutions.  The  program,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  common- 
wealth, meets  and  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Allied  Health  Education  and  Accreditation. 
For  1986-87,  nineteen  students  received  acceptances  at  nine  different  hospitals  for  their  clinical  (senior)  year. 

The  program  involves  the  satisfacotry  completion  of  the  first  three  years  of  a  curriculum  of  study  (indicated 
below)  at  the  University  of  Scranton  and  the  fourth  year  of  clinical  education  at  a  hospital  having  a  School  of 
Medical  Technology  approved  by  the  CAHEA  through  the  National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Labora- 
tory Sciences  (NAACLS).  After  completing  the  program,  students  take  a  national  certification  examination. 
To  date  the  University  has  arranged  affiliation  with  hospitals  in  the  cities  of  Allentown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Abington, 
Danville,  Williamsport,  Somerville,  Wilkes-Barre,  New  Brunswick,  Philadelphia,  Scranton  and  Paterson.  See 
affiliations  at  end  of  Bulletin. 

The  curriculum  for  the  BSMT  parallels  the  B.S.  in  Biochemistry  program  so  that  students  have  the  option  to 
change  to  the  latter  after  two  years,  should  their  career  goals  change. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Chem.  11-12 

General  Analytical  Chemistry  I-II 

41/2 

4y2 

COGNATE 

Biol.  1-2 

General  Biology  l-II 

4y2 

4y2 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS2I 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

19 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Chem.  101-102 

Organic  Chemistry  I-II 

4y2 

4y2 

COGNATE 

Biol.  121-120 

Microbiology  —  General  Physiology 

4 '72 

4y2 

COGNATE 

Math  13-14 

Pre-Calculus  Math— Analysis  I 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110-T/RS22 

Ethics— Theol.  II 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

20 

20 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Chem.  115-125 

Intro.  Biochem  I— Instrum.  Anal. 

3 

5 

COGNATE 

Phys.  9-10 

General  Physics 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Biol.  122 

Principles  of  Immunology 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Electives 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  132;Phil.-T/RS 

Medical  Ethics;  Phil. -Theol.  Elec. 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

CMPS  20 

FORTRAN  77 

3 

19 


18 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 


SENIOR 

Clinical  Education 
Clinical  Microbiology 
Clinical  Chemistry 
Clinical  Hematology /Coagulation 
Clinical  Immunohematology 
Clinical  Immunology/Serology 
Clinical  Seminar 


16  16 

TOTAL:  144  credits 

N.B.  There  is  a  $125  Internship  Fee  charged  for  each  semester  of  senior  year  to  cover  University  administrative  cost.  The  student  is  not,  howe\er, 
charged  University  tuition  for  the  credits  earned  in  senior  year.  Some  hospitals  may  charge  their  own  tees.  The  department  has  an  outstanding 
record  in  having  its  students  accepted  into  medical  technology  pmgrams.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  admission  to  clinical  education  is 
competitive  and  dependent  on  the  student's  academic  record  and  success  in  the  inter\iew.  The  hospital  is  responsible  for  selection.  A  delay  in 
beginning  the  clinical  education  may  delay  a  student's  graduation .  Credits  for  senior  year  courses  vary  from  28  to  32  depending  on  hospital .  Course 
titles  in  that  year  may  also  vary. 
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CHEM.  3  Staff 

Elements  of  Chemistry  3  credits 

An  elemental  study  of  the  field  of  chemistty  for  the 
non-science  major;  concepts  of  structure,  states  of 
matter,  modern  developments,  implications  of  the 
field  for  modern  society.  3  hours  lecture. 
(GEAreal) 


CHEM.  11-12  Staff 

General  and  Analytical  Chemistry  9  credits 

A  study  of  the  laws,  theories  and  principles  of  general 
chemistry  together  with  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis.  Laboratory  work  covers  semi-micro  tech- 
niques for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  (gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis) .  3  hours  lecture  and  3 
hours  laboratory  each  semester. 


CHEM.  13-14  Staff 

Introductory  Chemistry  8  credits 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  general 
chemistry,  organic  chemistr)',  and  biochemistry.  Lab- 
oratory work  emphasizes  skills  and  procedures  rele- 
vant to  the  living  system.  3  hours  lecture  and  2  hours 
laboratory  each  semester. 


CHEM.  101-102  Staff 

Organic  Chemistry  9  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chemistry  11-12)  An  introduction  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  principal  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds  of  carbon  and  their  derivatives.  Labora- 
tory work  includes  investigation  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  synthesis  of  the  compounds  studied.  3 
hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory  each  semester. 


CHEM.  103  Drs.  Cann,  Dickneider 

Organic  Chemistry  III  3 '/2-5  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101-102)  A  continuation 
of  Chemistry  101-102,  emphasizing  the  study  of  the 
major  types  of  organic  mechanisms.  Laboratory  work 
involves  advanced  techniques.  2  hours  lecture  and  6 
hours  laboratory  (3  hour  lab  for  biochemistry  ma- 
jors). 


CHEM.  113  Drs.  Baumann,  Hart 

Biophysical  Chemistry  I  4/4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102)  An  introduction 
to  the  application  of  physical-chemical  principles  to 
biological  problems.  This  involves  aqueous  solu- 


tions, colloidal  chemistry,  thermodynamics,  electro- 
chemistry', chemical  kinetics  and  nuclear  chemistry. 
Laboratory  work  involves  experimental  application 
of  the  lecture  material.  3  hours  lecture,  3  hours  labo- 
ratory. 


CHEM.  114  Drs.  Baumann,  Hart 

Biophysical  Chemistry  11  4/4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  113)  A  study  of  the  bioen- 
ergetics,  enzyme  kinetics  and  cryobiochemistry  as  re- 
lated to  cellular  phenomena.  Laboratory'  work  in- 
cludes enzyme  kinetics,  energetics  and  special 
projects.  3  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory. 


CHEM.  115  Dr.  Dreisbach 

Introduction  to  Biochemistry  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chem.  102)  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  biochemistry.  A  study  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  nucleic  acids  and 
enzymes  including  relationships  between  vitamins, 
hormones,  and  inorganic  compounds.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 


CHEM.  116  Dr.  Dreisbach 

Introduction  to  Biochemistry  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chem.  115)  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  metabolism,  digestion,  and  absorption 
of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids  and  proteins, 
including  energy  transformations  and  the  role  of  the 
enzyme  systems  in  the  above  processes.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 


CHEM.  121  Dre.  Appleton,  Dreisbach 

Biochemistry  I  6  credits 

(Pre  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  102  and  113  or  123) 
Principles  of  biochemistry  and  biophysical  chemistr\' 
including  enzyme  kinetics.  A  study  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  nucleic  ac- 
ids and  enzymes  including  relationships  between  vi- 
tamins, hormones  and  inorganic  compounds.  3 
hours  lecture  and  6  hours  lab.  (Lab  required  of  bio- 
chemistry majors.) 


CHEM.  122  Drs.  Appleton,  Dreisbach 

Biochemistry  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121)  A  study  of  the  metab- 
olism, digestion  and  absorption  of  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  amino  acids  and  proteins,  including  energy 
transformations  together  with  the  role  of  enzyme  sys- 
tems in  the  above  processes.  3  hours  lecture. 
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CHEM.  123-124  Drs.  Baumann,  Hart 

Physical  Chemistry  I-II  9  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistr\'  12,  Mathematics  22)  A 
study  of  the  physical  chemical  properties  of  matter 
and  the  dynamics  of  chemical  reactions.  Laboratory 
experiments  illustrate  the  principles  studied.  3  hours 
lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory'  each  semester 

CHEM.  125  Drs.  Vinson,  Sherman 

Instrumental  Analysis  5  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chem.  113  or  123)  Instrumental 
methods  of  analysis  consisting  of  theon'  and  applica- 
tion of  such  instrumental  techniques  as  spectroscopy, 
polarography  and  instrumental  titrimetry.  Labora- 
tory stresses  instrumental  analysis  and  techniques.  2 
hours  lecture  and  6  hours  laborator\'. 

CHEM.  127  Dr  Cann 

Chemical  Literature  and  Writing  1  credit 

A  study  of  the  published  source  material  of  chemical 
science  and  industiy.  The  course  includes  practical 
instruction  in  libran'  technique  and  in  the  written  re- 
porting of  results.  1  hour  lecture. 

CHEM.  128  Staff 

Seminar  1  credit 

Current  topics  in  chemistry  biochemistr\',  and  in- 
dustrial chemistry  are  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
students. 

CHEM.  129  Drs.  Baumann,  Hart 

Physical  Chemistry  III  3  credits 

(Prerecjuisite:  Chem.  124)  Quantum  mechanics  and 
quantum  chemistr\',  including  classical  problems, 
perturbational  theon',  \ariational  theor\'  and  specific 
applications  of  molecular  orbital  theory'  to  organic 
molecules  and  spectroscopic  applications. 

CHEM.  130  Dr.  Marx 

Inorganic  Chemistry  3  credits 

Descriptive  chemistry  of  main  group  and  selected 
transition  elements  and  their  compounds  correlated 
with  the  periodic  table,  physical  properties,  atomic 
and  molecular  structure.  3  hours  lecture. 

CHEM.  131-132  Staff 

Undergraduate  Research  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chem.  102,  113,  or  123,  127)  Indi- 
\  idual  study  and  research  in  connection  with  a  spe- 
cific chemistr\'  or  biochemistr\'  problem.  Results 
must  be  written  as  thesis  and  defended  before  the  de- 
partment. 1.5  credits  each  semester 

CHEM.  135  Dr  Marx 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4.5  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chem.  123- 124 or  113-114)  Theoret- 
ical concepts  and  their  application  to  the  reactions 


and  structure  of  inorganic  compounds.  Coordina- 
tion chemistr\'  and  related  topics,  physical  methods 
and  reaction  mechanisms.  (3  hours  lecture  and  3 
hours  laborator}') . 

CHEM.  149  Staff 

Chemical  Statistics  3  credits 

(Prerecjuisite:  Math  13)  The  practical  objectixe  of  sta- 
tistics and  the  analysis  of  scientific  data.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  those  statistical  techniques  accepted  by  the 
major  chemical  journals.  The  recortiing,  manipulat- 
ing and  summarizing  of  scientific  data.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 

C/LE 151  Staff 

Forensic  Chemistry  3  credits 

(No  prerequisite)  Designed  for  law  enforcement  ma- 
jors as  well  as  science  majors,  this  is  a  study  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  the  position  of  the  expert  scien- 
tific witness  in  law,  followed  by  a  review  of  the  uses  of 
scientific,  and  particularly  chemical,  evidence  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  investigation  and  trial  of  crminal 
actions.  (Area  I). 

CHEM.  152  Staff 

Science  and  Society  3  credits 

(No  prerequisites)  A  study  of  some  current  problems 
of  a  scientific  and  technological  nature  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  non-science  major.  Scientific  back- 
ground will  be  provided  to  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing and  possible  solutions.  Possible  topics:  en- 
erg\',  genetic  engineering,  narcotics,  pesticides,  etc.  3 
hours  lecture.  (GE  Area  I). 

CHEM.  153  Staff 

Chemical  Toxicology  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chem.  102)  The  nature,  mode  of 
action  and  methods  of  counteracting  substances 
which  ha\'e  an  ad\erse  eftect  on  biological  systems, 
especially  human.  Medical,  industrial,  and  environ- 
mental  forensic  aspects  will  be  discussed.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 

CHEM.  171  Dn  Appleton 

Industrial  Chemistry 

A  re\ie\\  of  chemical  operations  and  unit  or  batch 
processes  common  to  the  industr\'.  Econometric 
analysis  involving  supply-demand,  producti\ity, 
commodity  prices  and  costing  is  an  important  area 
covered.  Measures  of  productixirv  and  patent  activ- 
ity. 3  hours  lecture. 

CHEM.  172  Dn  Appleton 

Food  Chemistry  and  Nutrition  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chem.  102,  Biolog)'  121)  The  chem- 
istr\'  and  nutritional  characteristics  of  natural  and 
processed  foods.  This  includes  carbohycirates,  lipids, 
proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  food  additives  and  en- 
z\mes.  3  hours  lecture. 
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CHEM.  173  Dr.  Appleton 

Agricultural  Chemistry  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Chem.  121)  A  study  of  the  various 
biochemicaJ  pathways  of  photosynthetic  carbon  di- 
oxide fixation  in  plants.  3  hours  lecture. 

CHEM.  174  Dr.  Appleton 

Agricultural  Chemistry  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chem.  121)  An  intensive  study  of  soils 
and  nitrogen  fixation,  the  former  including  composi- 
tion, physical  and  chemical  properties  and  their  care 
for  agricultural  purposes.  3  hour  lecture. 

CHEM.  175  Drs.  Dreisbach,  Vinson 

Food  Analysis  3  credits 

The  course  will  involve  both  the  "official  methods  of 
analyses"  and  newer  research  methodologies.  Mate- 
rials to  be  analyzed  include  food,  vitamins,  cosmetics 
and  drugs.  One  hour  lecture  and  4  hours  laborator\'. 


CHEM.  177  Drs.  Appleton,  Dreisbach 

Enzymology  3  credits 

A  course  in  the  chemical  nature  of  enzymes  with  rela- 
tion to  mechanism  of  enzyme  action  and  kinetics, 
purification  and  identification  of  enzymes  and  isoen- 
zymes. Biochemical  and  ph\'siologicaJ  aspects  of  en- 
zymes in  living  systems.  3  hours  lecture. 

NSCI 103  Dr.  Vinson 

The  Ascent  of  Man  3  credits 

(GE  Area  I)  Science  and  Technology'  ft-om  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  present  will  be  discussed  from  the  per- 
sonal viewpoint  of  the  scientists  and  in\'entors.  Lec- 
tures will  be  supplemented  with  films  fi-om  the  As- 
cent of  Man  series  on  PBS.  3  hours  lecture. 
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COMMUNICATION  AND  MEDIA  STUDIES 

DR.  SADOWSKI,  Chairperson 

This  program  explores  the  entire  range  of  the  communication  process  and,  therefore,  includes  both  com- 
munication (the  study  of  the  development  of  human  relationship)  and  mass  media  studies  (courses  which 
concentrate  on  the  evolution  of  media,  their  impact,  and  the  skills  necessary  to  make  use  of  these  instrumental 
causes  of  communication).  Communication  courses  are  focused  to  develop  the  analytical  and  reflective  capa- 
bilities of  students,  and  are  supplemented  with  elective  media  concentrations  in  journalism,  broadcasting,  and 
advertising  and  public  relations.  These  elective  sequences  provide  opportunity  for  professional  off-campus 
experience  for  those  who  meet  departmental  qualifications. 

The  goals  of  the  department  are  to  develop  in  its  students  analytical  proficiency,  reflective  competence  and 
methodological  skills  necessary  to  accommodate  responsible  involvement  in  their  careers.  The  program  pre- 
pares its  students  for  both  graduate  studies  and  career  entry. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Description  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Comm.  51-104 

Inquir^'-lnterpersonal 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Media  Elective 

Media  Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Engl.  7 

Written  Comm. 

3 

GEAREAIV 

Humanities 

Electives  t 

3 

6 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS  21-22 

Theology  1-11 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Comm.  2 

Fund,  of  Speech 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Phys.  Educ. 

1 

1 

16 

19 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Comm.  105 

Introduction  to  Linguistics 

3 

MAJOR 

Comm.  103 

Logical  &  Rhetor.  Analysis 

3 

MAJOR 

Media  Electives 

Media  Electives 

3 

6 

AREA  II 

Soc.  21-22 

Princ.  of  Soc— Social  Problems 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Physics  25-26 

Role  of  Electronics  in  Comm. 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil. -T/RS 

Electives 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Phys.  Educ. 

1 

1 

19 

19 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Comm.  107-198 

Comm.  Theory-Internship 

3 

6 

MAJOR 

Media  Electi\'es 

Media  Electives 

3 

6 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAFV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

18 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Comm.  108 

Communication  Ethics 

3 

MAJOR 

Comm.  109-110 

Senior  Studies-Thesis 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

9 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS-Phil. 

Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

TOFAL:  142  credits 
tFor  Freshmen,  GE  Area  IV,  at  least  one  semester  of  Histor\'  1  or  Histor\'  3  is  recommended. 
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MEDIA  ELECTIVE  SEQUENCES 


JOURNALISM 


Print:    151  Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

152  Newswriting 

153  Editing 

121  Man  &  Mass  Media 

122  Mass  Media  &  Law 

123  Mass  Media  Mgt. 

198  Internship 

199  Internship 


Radio:     151  Intro,  to  Mass  Media 
1 52  Newswriting 
156  Radio  Journalism 

121  Man  &  Mass  Media 

122  Mass  Media  &  Law 

123  Mass  Media  Mgt. 

198  Internship 

199  Internship 


Television:    151  Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

157  Television  Journalism 

158  Adv.  Television  Journ. 

121  Man  &  Mass  Media 

1 22  Mass  Media  &  Law 

123  Mass  Media  Mgt. 

198  Internship 

199  Internship 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION 

Radio:    131  Radio  Prg.  &  Prod. 
132  Radio  Practicum 

121  Man  &  Mass  Media 

122  Mass  Media  &  Law 

123  Mass  Media  Mgt. 

1 24  Audience  Analysis 

198  Internship 

199  Internship 


TV:    140  TV  Production 
141  TV  Studio 
143  Adv.  TV  Prod. 

121  Man  &  Mass  Media 

122  Mass  Media  &  Law 

123  Mass  Media  Mgt. 

198  Internship 

199  Internship 


ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

161  Advertising 

162  Advertising  Practicum 

171  Public  Relations 

172  Professional  Writing 

121  Man  and  Mass  Media 

1 22  Mass  Media  and  Law 

123  Mass  Communications  Management 
198  Internship 


COMM.  2  Staff 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  3  credits 

A  study  and  application  of  the  skills  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  speech.  Lab- 
oratory techniques  for  individualized  instruction  will 
be  stressed;  tapes  and  other  modern  media  will  be 
used.  Successfijl  completion  of  this  course  fijlfills  the 
speech  skills  requirement  of  the  college. 

COMM.  51  Fr  Hamernick,  Dr.  C.  Wallace 

Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of 

Communication  and  Media  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  essential  differences  between 
communication  and  media.  A  brief  examination  of 


both  intra-  and  interpersonal  communication,  the 
nature  of  media  and  the  media-culture  problematic. 
Attention  is  focused  on  the  electromagnetic  nature  of 
telemedia  and  its  impact  on  the  social  environment. 


COMM.  101  Dr.  Solomon 

Man  and  His  Symbols  3  credits 

Using  Carl  Jung's  book,  Man  and  His  Symbols,  as  the 
focal  point,  this  course  will  explore  the  meaning  and 
fiinction  of  symbolism  in  literature,  television,  film, 
advertising  and  other  forms  of  communication  and 
media. 
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COMM.  103  Prof.  Warner 

Logical  and  Rhetorical  Analysis  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  logic  and  persuasion,  an 
analysis  of  fallacies,  the  principles  of  structure  in  writ- 
ten and  oral  composition.  Practice  in  briefs  and  ab- 
stracts with  an  emphasis  on  exactness  and  clarit\'.  (GE 
AREA  III  or  IV). 

COMM.  104  Fr.  Hamernick 

Inteqjersonal  Communication  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Comm.  51)  An  examination  of  the 
nature  of  relationship  and  its  various  types.  Using  the 
depth  psychology'  of  Carl  Jung,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  phenomenon  of  transference  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  relationship  and  a  brief  examination  is 
made  of  its  potentially  destructive  consequences. 
The  balance  of  the  course  is  directed  to  the  nature  of 
relationship  and  its  qualities;  trust,  self-disclosure, 
commitment  and  involvement. 

COMM.  105  Dr.  Rakauskas 

Introduction  to  Linguistics  3  credits 

An  attempt  to  understand  the  systematic  ways  in 
which  human  communication  is  achieved.  A  particu- 
lar emphasis  will  be  put  on  an  investigation  of  the 
findings  of  linguistic  scholarship,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  workings  of  the  English  language. 

COMM.  107  Prof  Pearce 

Communication  Theory  3  credits 

Nature,  scope  and  media  of  communications.  His- 
torical, svstemic,  technological  and  cultural  perspec- 
tives. The  course  provides  a  theoretical  groundwork 
for  future  communications  study. 

COMM.  108  Fr.  Hamernick 

Communication  and  Media  Ethics  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Comm.  51  and  104,  and  Phil.  110) 
An  investigation  of  ethical  questions  which  address 
both  communication  and  media.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  basic  methodology'  and 
principles  for  reaching  ethical  decisions  and  the  reso- 
lution of  case  problems. 

COMM.  109  Dr.  R.  Wallace 

Senior  Studies  3  credits 

This  interdisciplinar\'  offering  provides  a  crosssec- 
tional  inxestigation  of  the  issues  and  opportunities 
within  the  field  of  communication  and  media.  The 
student  will  find  the  reading  list,  guest  speakers  and 
lecture  materials  helpfial  (I)  preparing  for  the  com- 
prehensiye  examination  which  is  both  a  departmental 
and  course  requirement  for  this  class,  and  which  is 
administered  in  the  Fall,  and  (2)  for  preparing  the 
senior  thesis  prospectus. 


COMM.  110  Staff 

Senior  Thesis  3  credits 

Individually  directed  by  faculty,  the  student  will  be 
guided  through  a  research  or  production  project  in 
the  Spring  semester  of  Senior  year. 


MEDIA  COURSES 

MEDIA  111  Dr.  Rakauskas 

Advanced  Composition  3  credits 

(Prerequisite;  Engl.  7  or  exemption)  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  review,  practice  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  a  rhetoric  of  order,  stressing  invention,  dispo- 
sition, st)'le,  tone  and  theme.  (GE  AREA  III) 

MEDIA  112  Prof  Warner 

Argumentation  and  Debate  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  argumentation  and  per- 
suasion. Major  areas  of  concentration  are  in  research, 
case  construction  and  analysis.  (GE  AREA  III  and 


IV) 


MEDIA  121  Dr.  Mclnerney 

Man  and  Mass  Media  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  development  of  films,  radio  and  televi- 
sion in  20th  centun'  America;  the  basic  techniques 
by  which  they  deliver  their  message,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  interact  with  other  factors  to  shape  our 
culture.  (GE  AREA  III) 

MEDIA  122  Dr.  C.  Wallace,  Prof  Pearce 

Mass  Media  and  the  Law  3  credits 

Laws,  rules  and  regulations  which  apply  to  broadcast 
media,  implications  of  self-regulation,  FCC  regula- 
tion and  other  forms  of  control  and  protection. 

MEDIA  123  Dr.  R  Wallace 

Mass  Media  Management  3  credits 

The  multifaceted  role  of  managers  in  mass  media  en- 
terprises warrants  this  stud\'  of  managing  oneself  and 
others,  plus  content  and  audience  analysis. 

MEDIA  131  Dr.  R  Wallace 

Radio  Programming  and  Production  3  credits 
Delineates  the  e\-olving  roles  of  radio-producer- 
directors.  Laboratory'  assignments  explore  the  entire 
range  of  con\entional  radio  program  t\'pes.  Lab  fee. 

MEDIA  132  Dr.  R.  Wallace 

Radio  Practicum  3  credits 

Surveys  all  aspects  of  a  radio  station:  audio  control, 
equipment  operation  and  maintenance.  Lab  fee. 
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MEDIA  141  Prof.  Pearce 

Television  Production  3  credits 

"Behind  the  scenes"  operation  of  television  produc- 
tion. Included  are  types  of  shows,  rationale  for  each, 
and  production  techniques  peculiar  to  each.  An  op- 
portunity to  produce,  tape  and  direct  a  show  using 
one  of  the  techniques  will  be  a  major  class  project. 
Lab  fee.  (GE  AREA  III) 

MEDIA  142  Prof  Warner 

Educational  Television  3  credits 

Use  of  the  television  media  for  instructional  purposes 
both  public  and  classroom.  Current  usage  by  educa- 
tional television  stations  and  secondary'  schools,  in- 
cluding both  broadcasting  and  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion. Types  of  educational  programs  are  evaluated.  A 
final  classroom  instructional  situation  is  presented  by 
each  student  in  his  own  discipline.  (GE  AREA  III) 

MEDIA  143  Prof  Pearce 

Advanced  Television  Production  3  credits 

Building  upon  the  foundation  acquired  in  Media 
141,  this  course  enables  students  to  pursue  special- 
ized projects  under  supervision  in  order  to  maximize 
their  technical  expertise.  Lab  fee. 

MEDIA  144  Dr.  C.  Wallace,  Dr.  Mclnerney 

Writing  for  Television  3  credits 

Introduction  to  the  script  format  for  television  docu- 
mentaries and  for  dramatic  productions  of  var\'ing 
length.  Students  are  required  to  master  the  "tech- 
nique" of  preparing  telex'ision  scripts.  Four  major  as- 
signments and  several  short  "learning  projects." 

MEDIA  145  Prof  Pearce 

Propaganda  3  credits 

The  nature  of  modern  propaganda.  The  medium  and 
message  of  various  successful  propaganda  campaigns. 
Detailed  analysis  of  Soviet,  Nazi,  French,  Israeli  and 
American  propaganda. 

MEDIA  151  Staff 

Introduction  to  Mass  Media  3  credits 

Organizations  and  functions  of  newsgathering.  Rela- 
tionships among  different  news  media,  responsibili- 
ties of  journalistic  institutions  and  role  of  press  in  so- 
ciety. The  student  is  introduced  to  newsgathering 
and  newswriting  techniques  employed  in  various  me- 
dia. (Fall  -  Area  III) 

MEDIA  152  Dr.  Clarke 

Newswriting  3  credits 

Evaluating,  reporting  and  writing  stories.  Newsroom 
oi^anization.  Style  and  usage.  How  to  research  and 
structure  news  stories.  Interviewing,  feature  writing, 
covering  speeches,  press  conferences.  (Fall  —  Area 
III) 


MEDIA  153  Dr.  Clarke 

Editing  3  credits 

Preparing  copy  for  publication.  Correcting,  improv- 
ing and  trimming  news  stories.  Headline  writing,  lay- 
out, graphics,  handling  pictures.  Printing  processes 
and  wire  ser\'ices.  Electronic  aspects  of  publication. 
Libel,  invasion  of  privacy.  (Fall  —  Area  III) 

MEDIA  156  Dr.  R.  Wallace 

Radio  Journalism  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Media  151  and  either  Media  131  or 
132)  Newswriting  and  reporting,  interviewing  and 
investigating  for  documentary'  purposes  will  com- 
prise the  major  areas  of  study.  Lab  fee. 

MEDIA  157  Prof  Pearce 

Television  Journalism  3  credits 

Broadcast  journalism  skills  are  refined  through  assign- 
ments and  classroom  critiques.  Production  tech- 
niques, including  film  and  tape  editing,  are  discussed 
and  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  techniques  of 
assembling  newsprograms.  (GE  AREA  III) 

MEDIA  158  Prof  Pearce 

Advanced  Television  Journalism  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Media  157)  Network  and  local  station 
documentar\'  broadcasts  and  a  "hands-on"  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  film  and  tape  in  the  production  of 
minidocumentaries  and  full-length  programs.  Some 
course  projects  may  be  accepted  for  broadcast  by  a 
local  television  station.  Lab  fee. 

MEDIA  161  Dr.  C.  Wallace 

Advertising  3  credits 

Advertising  as  a  persuasive  tool.  Major  topic  areas: 
research,  concept  and  design,  media  selection  and 
evaluation. 

MEDIA  162  Dr.  C.  Wallace 

Advertising  Practicum  3  credits 

An  in-depth  continuation  of  Media  161,  this  practi- 
cum requires  that  students  constitute  a  flill-service 
advertising  agency.  The  agency  will  provide  a  variety' 
of  clients  with  complete  advertising  service,  from 
campaign  creation  to  implementation.  Account  ex- 
ecutives for  each  project  will  be  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor. 

MEDIA  163  Prof  Warner 

Political  Advertising  3  credits 

The  process  of  adxertising  as  it  applies  to  political 
campaigning  is  analyzed.  Particular  attention  to  the 
use  of  newspapers,  radio  and  television.  Students  put 
together  a  complete  advertising  campaign  as  a  final 
project. 


MEDIA  165  Prof.  Warner 

Political  Rhetoric  3  credits 

An  investigation  into  the  use  and  influence  of  rheto- 
ric in  modern  politics.  Case  studies  chosen  from  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe. 

MEDIA  171  M.  Costello 

Public  Relations  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Media  151)  Introduction  to  the  field  of 
organizational  public  relations.  Through  the  case 
method,  the  student  obtains  an  overview  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  profession  and  an  appreciation  of  policy- 
making decisions. 

MEDIA  172  M.  Costello 

Promotional  Writing  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  writing  process  employed  in  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  for  the  print  and  broadcast 
media.  Student  writing  assignments  are  critiqued  in 
class  on  a  regular  basis. 


MEDIA  194  Fr.  Tome 

The  First  Amendment  and  the  Press  3  credits 

This  course  begins  with  an  historical  analysis  of  the 
First  Amendment:  what  inspired  it  and  why  it  was 
included  as  the  first  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  then  pro- 
vides a  philosophical  justification  for  the  legal  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  speech;  and  traces  the  limits  of  this 
right  which  have  been  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  since 
the  landmark  decision  of  Sullivan  vs.  The  New  York 
Times  in  1964.  (GE  AREA  III) 


MEDIA  198  Dr.  R.  Wallace 

Media  Internships  3  credits 

Junior  or  Senior  majors  are  encouraged  to  engage  in 
an  internship  related  to  their  media  sequence.  Prior 
consultation  and  approval  from  the  Director  of  In- 
ternships is  required.  Classroom  work  will  supple- 
ment the  oflF-campus  experience. 


COMMUNICATION  ELECTIVES  FOR  AREA  III 
OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Elementary,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Languages 

CMPS.  20,21,24,and25. 
EDUC.  103-104,  107 
PHIL.  28  Logic 

ART  60-62  Design 
ART  64  Drawing 
ART  150-1 54  Painting 

ENGL.  7  Writing  Center 

ENGL.  9  Scientific  Writing 

ENGL.  124  Creative  Writing 

ENGL.  125  Strategies  for  Teaching  Writing 

ENGL.  127  Teaching  Modern  Grammars 


COMM.  2  Oral  Communication 
COMM.  51  Inquiring  into  the  Nature  of 

Communication  and  Media 
COMM.  103  Logical  and  Rhetorical 

Analysis 
COMM.  104  Interpersonal  Communication 

MEDIA  111  Advanced  Composition 
MEDIA  1 12  Argumentation  and  Debate 
MEDIA  141  Television  Production 
MEDIA  142  Educational  Television 
MEDIA  150  Broadcasting 
MEDIA  151  Intro,  to  Journalism 
MEDIA  152  Advanced  Print  Journalism 
MEDIA  157  Television  Journalism 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

DR.  BEIDLER,  Chairperson 

The  Uni\ersir\'  of  Scranton's  bachelor  of  science  program  in  computer  science  dates  from  1970  —  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Computer  Science  Major  provides  an  integrated  introduc- 
tion to  Software  Engineering  along  with  the  development  of  the  Mathematical  skills  needed  in  Computer 
Science.  The  program  culminates  in  the  senior  year  with  the  Computer  Projects  course.  Research  and  intern- 
ship opportunities  are  available. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Dept.  &  No. 

Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

CMPS  24-25 

Computer  Sci.  I-II 

3 

4 

COGNATE 

Math  10-11 

Discrete  Math  1-11 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

COMM' 

Electives' 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

PHIL  20 

Intro,  to  Phil. 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS21 

Theolog}'  1 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

17 

SOPHMORE 

MAJOR 

CMPS  100-110 

Machine  Org.— Data  Structure 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Math  14-21 

Calculus  I-Il 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Phvs.  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  ARE  III 

ENGL  9 

Scientific  Writing 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS22 

Theology  11 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Phys.  Educ. 

1 

1 

18 

18 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

CMPS  101-150 

Operating  Sys.— Prog.  Langs. 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS  126 

Fi  e  Structures 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS 

Electives 

3 

6 

GE  AREA  II 

Social  Beha\ioral- 

Electives^ 

6 

6 

GE  AREA  V 

PHlLllO 

Ethics 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

18 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

CMPS  120 

Computer  Projects 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS 

Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Math  102-104 

Probability-Statistics 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS-Phil.  135 

Elective— Computers  and  Ethics 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

15  18 

TaE\L:  1 38  Credits 

The  five  electives  in  the  major  must  be  chosen  from  CMPS.  112,  125,  133,  136,  142,  145,  152,  160,  193, 
195,  and  199,  must  include  either  CMPS.  133  or  145  (hardware  related  courses),  and  no  more  than  three 
hours  total  from  CMPS.  193,  195,  or  199  may  be  counted  towards  the  major. 

The  senior  year  cognate  elective  must  be  a  science  course  or  a  mathematics  course  at  the  100  level  or  above. 

'  Communications  2  (Fundamentals  of  Speech)  and  English  7  (Written  Communication)  are  required  except 

for  students  who  qualify  for  a  waiver. 
^  Economics  1 1-12  (Principles  of  Economics)  and  Psychology  23  (Fundamentals  of  Psychology')  are  required. 

MINOR.  The  minor  in  Computer  Science  must  include  CMPS  24,  25,  and  1 10  and  any  three  of  the  courses 
CMPS  100,  101,  112,  125,  1^3,  145,  150,  152,  or  160. 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

This  program  investigates  the  analysis,  design,  development,  implementation,  evaluation  and  effective  use  of 
computer  information  systems  in  organizations.  Since  business  and  government  are  principal  users  of  com- 
puters. Information  systems  majors  will  select  cognates  from  the  School  of  Management  or  from  the  Public 
Administration  Program.  This  program  is  enhanced  by  the  Computer  Systems  Intern  Program  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Government.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  this  or  another  internship. 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


Dept.  and  No. 

CM  PS  24-25 

Math  10- II 

Communications 

Humanities 

Phil  20 

T/RS2I 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 


Descriptive  title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
Computer  Science  I-II 
Discrete  Math  I-II 
Electives  * 
Electives 

Introduction  tt)  Philosophy 
Theologv'  I 
Basic  Physical  Education 


Credits 

LL  SPRING 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

17 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

CMPSl  00-110 

Assembler-Data  Structures 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Ace  1-2 

Financial  Accounting  I-Il 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Math  14-44 

Calculus  I-Statistics 

4 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

EconIl-I2orPolSci 

5-6 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

I 

1 

17 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

CMPS  127-138 

Information  Systems-Analysis 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS  126-136 

File  Proc./Adv.  File  Proc.  ' 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPSIOl-Elect** 

Operating  Systems-Elective 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electi\'c 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Engl  9 

Scientific  Writing 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

PhilII0-T/RS22 

Ethics-Theolog)'  II 

3 

3 

18 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

CMPS  120-142 

Senior  Project-Database 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CMPS 

Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc/Psvch  23 

Elective-Fund,  of  Psych 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil-T/RS 

Elective-Phil  133  or  135 

3 

3 

GE  FREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15  18 

TOFAL:  135  Credits 

♦Communication  2  (Fundamentals  of  Speech)  and  English  7  (Written  Communication)  are  required  except 
for  stucJents  who  qualif\'  for  a  waiver. 
**CMPS  150  (Programming  Languages)  is  recommended.  Major  electives  must  be  chosen  from  CMPS 
courses  numbered  100  or  higher. 

School  of  Management  Cognates— MGT  108  and  MGT  109  are  required.  Select  one  from  the  following:  ACC 
lI5orI2I,FIN  1 10,  MKT  107,  MKT  116,  140,  143,  148;  QMS  115  or  151. 
Public  Administration  Cognates— Select  three  from  the  following: 
Pol  Sci  105,  106,  1 12,  183,  or  186. 

MINOR.  The  minor  in  Information  Systems  must  include  CMPS  24,  25,  126,  127,  and  any  two  of  CMPS 
110,  136,  138,  or  142. 
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CMPS.  1  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

Computer  Literacy  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  for  non-science  majors  who 
wish  to  learn  to  use  computing  in  several  ways  that  do 
not  involve  programming.  Students  here  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  using  an  editor,  text  processor,  elec- 
tronic spreadsheet,  statistical  and  graphics  software. 
(GE  AREA  I) 

CMPS.  20  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

FORTRAN  77  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  programming  using  FORTRAN 
77 .  Applications  from  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  emphasized.  (GE  AREA  III) 


CMPS.  101  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Operating  Systems  3  credits 

The  analysis  and  design  of  computer  systems,  includ- 
ing operating  system  design,  memory  management, 
scheduling,  and  the  implementation  of  multipro- 
gramming. Prerequisite:  CMPS  100  and  CMPS  1 10. 

CMPS.  110  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

Data  Structures  3  credits 

The  representation  and  transformation  of  informa- 
tion. This  course  stresses  the  interrelation  between 
data  structure  and  program  structure  and  the  analysis 
of  algorithms  for  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  25 
and  MATH  1 1  or  MATH  21 . 


CMPS.  21  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

Computing  for  Business 

&  Social  Sciences  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  computing  emphasizing  problem 
soK'ing  concepts  and  the  use  of  software  packages. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  word  processing,  electronic 
spreadsheets,  statistical  packages,  graphics  and  data- 
base software,  as  well  as  developing  a  concern  for  soci- 
etal issues.  (GE  AREA  III) 


CMPS.  24  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

Computer  Science  I  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  programming  concepts  and 
methodolog}'  using  the  programming  language  Pas- 
cal. The  course  emphasizes  a  structured  program- 
ming approach.  Topics  included  are  problem  analy- 
sis, modularization,  top-down  design,  and  the 
elements  of  the  programming  language,  Pascal.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  MATH  10  or  MATH  14. 

CMPS.  25  Computer  Lab  Fee. 

Computer  Science  II  4  credits 

A  sequel  to  CMPS  24,  continuing  the  developments 
of  structured  programming  concepts  using  the  pro- 
gramming language  Modula-2.  The  course  empha- 
sizes the  use  of  data  structures  and  modular  program- 
ming. Prerequisite:  CMPS  24  and  prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MATH  1 1  or  MATH  21 . 

CMPS.  100 

Machine  Organization  and  Computer  Lab  Fee. 
Assembler  Programming  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  assembler  programming.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  will  be  machine  organization, 
the  representation  of  data,  the  assembler,  input-out- 
put routines  and  the  use  of  macros.  Prerequisite: 
CMPS  20  or  CMPS  24  and  MATH  1 1  or  MATH  2 1 . 


CMPS.  112  Computer  Use  Fee 

Analysis  of  Algorithms  3  credits 

An  investigation  of  algorithms  and  computabilit)'. 
Classic  algorithms  of  sorting  and  graph  theory  as  well 
as  examples  fi-om  current  literature  are  examined. 
Computability,  decidability,  do-abilit)'  are  possible 
additional  topics.  Prerequisite:  Data  Structures 
(CMPS.  110). 

CMPS  .120  No  Computer  Fee . 

Computer  Projects  3  credits 

In  this  course  students  prepare  and  present  computer 
projects  of  their  choice  to  be  evaluated  by  the  instruc- 
tor and  their  fellow  students.  Seniors  only. 

CMPS.  125  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Artificial  Intelligence  3  credits 

Problem  solving  using  Expert  Systems,  heuristic  pro- 
gramming techniques,  tree  speed-up  techniques,  and 
learning  mechanisms.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  110. 

CMPS.  126  Computer  Use  Fee. 

File  Processing  with  COBOL  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  file  processing  concepts  and 
methodologies.  The  course  emphasizes  a  correctness 
approach  to  programming  using  the  programming 
language  COBOL.  Topics  included  are  internal  data 
structures,  searching  and  sorting,  sequential,  relative, 
and  indexed  files.  Prerequisite:  CMPS.  25. 

CMPS.  127  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Information  Systems  Analysis  3  credits 

Introduction  to  concepts  and  practices  of  informa- 
tion processing.  Computerized  system  requirements 
and  techniques  in  providing  appropriate  decision- 
making information  to  management.  Prerequisite: 
CMPS  20  or  CMPS  21  or  CMPS  24. 
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CMPS.  130  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Numerical  Analysis  3  credits 

A  sun'ey  of  computer-oriented  techniques  for  inte- 
gration, differentiation,  matrix  computation,  solu- 
tion of  simultaneous  equations,  and  analysis  of  er- 
rors. Prerequisite:  CMPS  24  and  MATH  22. 


CMPS.  133  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Computer  Graphics  3  credits 

Introduction  to  equipment  and  techniques  used  to 
generate  graphical  representations  by  computer.  De- 
scription and  use  of  vector-refresh,  vector-storage, 
and  raster-scan  graphics  plotter  and  CRT  pseudo- 
graphics.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  110. 


CMPS.  136  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Advanced  File  Processing  3  credits 

Continuation  of  CMPS  126  in  COBOL  program- 
ming language  to  data  processing  problems.  Special 
procedure  verbs,  subprograms,  indexed  and  relative 
keyed  files,  development  of  a  database  for  interactive 
retrieval.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  126. 


CMPS.  138  No  Computer  Fee. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  development  of  systems  analysis  tech- 
niques including  current  methods  which  emphasize  a 
structured  programming  approach.  Prerequisite: 
CMPS  127. 


CMPS.  142  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Database  Systems  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  database  management  systems, 
DBMS,  with  an  emphasis  on  database  design  and  ap- 
plications. The  primary  software  used  is  ORACLE 
DBMS;  several  database  packages  for  personal  com- 
puters are  also  studied.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  127  or 
CMPS  110. 

CMPS.  145  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Computer  Architecture  3  credits 

Processor/memorv'/switch  and  instruction  set  proces- 
sor/register transfer  level;  digital  logic  design.  Prereq- 
uisite: CMPS  101. 

CMPS.  150  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Programming  Languages  3  credits 

Practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  programming  lan- 
guages, compilers,  and  interpreters.  Prerequisite: 
CMPS  101. 

CMPS.  152  Computer  Use  Fee. 

Compiler  Design  3  credits 

Study  of  techniques  and  problems  involved  in  con- 
structing compliers.  Lexical  analysis,  syntax  analysis, 
semantic  analysis,  symbol  table  management,  code 
generation,  code  optimization.  Prerequisite:  CMPS 
150. 

CMPS.  160  No  Computer  Fee. 

Formal  Language  Theory  3  credits 

Development  of  a  precise  notion  of  computability 
and  relationship  to  turing  computable  and  recursive 
fiinctions.  Prerequisite:  CMPS  110. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

DR.  RIELLY,  Chairperson 

The  BS  Degree  program  in  Criminal  Justice  has  the  following  objectives:  1 .  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
law  enforcement  at  the  local,  state  or  federal  levels  (FBI,  Departments  of  Defense,  Treasury,  Justice);  2.  to 
prepare  students  for  careers  in  the  field  of  correction  and  rehabilitation:  parole,  prisons,  juvenile  delinquency, 
etc. ;  3.  to  provide  students  with  academic  preparation  for  advanced  study  in  law,  criminology,  public  adminis- 
tration and  related  fields.  The  criminal  Justice  major  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Sociology/Criminal 
Justice,  which  also  administers  the  Sociology  and  Gerontology  degree  programs. 

An  Advisory  Board  of  Community  leaders  working  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  has 
been  established  to  work  with  University  officials  and  faculty  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  internships. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Soc.  21-CJ20 

Principles  of  Sociology— Intro,  to 

Criminal  Justice 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Psych.  23 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

I 
16 

1 
16 

MAJOR 

S/CJI23-S/CJII2 

Law  and  Society— Criminal  Research 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

S/CJI03-II3 

Criminology— Juvenile  Delinquency 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  101 

American  National  Government 

3 

COGNATE 

Psych.  25 

Human  Behavior 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  1 10 

Ethics 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

I 
16 

1 
16 

MAJOR 

CJ  Elec. 

Criminal  Justice  Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  Elec. 

Political  Science  Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Soc.  Sci.  Elec. 

Social  Science  Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Ace.  3-4* 

Financial— Managerial  Accounting 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 
SENIOR 

3 
18 

15 

MAJOR 

CJ  Elec. 

Criminal  Justice  Electives 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

CJ  198-99  Elec. 

Practicum/Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Soc.  Sci.  Elec. 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philsophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

15 

TOTAL: 

3 
15 

127  credits 

^Department  Recommendation. 
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General  Education  Recommendation: 


In  GE  AREA  I,  the  department  recommends  12  credits  of  accounting  for  those  contemplating  FBI  service; 
otherwise,  C/LE  151,  Forensic  Chemistry.  In  GE  ARE  111,  CMPS  21  is  highly  recommended  and  Engl.  12, 
Writing  for  Law.  In  GE  AREA  IV,  the  department  recommends  Hist.  1-2,  History  of  the  U.S. ;  H/PS  124-25, 
American  Political  and  Social  Thought;  Engl.  164,  Black  Literature.  In  GE  AREA  V,  T/RS  163,  Church  and 
Contemporary  Social  Issues. 

In  the  COGNATE,  the  department  recommends  Pol.  Sci.  105,  State  Government;  Pol.  Sci.  106,  Local 
Government;  Pol.  Sci.  127,  American  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Psych.  145,  Abnormal  Psychology;  Soc. 
106,  Community  Organizations;  Soc.  107,  Child  Welfare;  Soc.  Ill,  Urban  Sociology;  Soc.  114,  American 
Minority  Groups;  Soc.  148,  Social  Psychology. 

MINOR.  A  minor  in  Criminal  Justice  will  require  eighteen  credits.  There  are  three  required  courses:  Soc. 
21 :  Principles  of  Sociology;  CJ  20:  Introductions  to  Criminal  Justice;  and  S/CJ  103:  Criminology.  The  follow- 
ing elective  courese  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  department  in  the  criminal  justice  sequence:  CJ  112: 
Criminological  Research;  S/CJ  113:  Juvenile  Delinquency;  S/CJ  123:  Law  and  Society;  and  CJ  126:  Criminal 
Law. 


CJ.  20  Profs.  Friedrichs,  Baker 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  3  credits 

A  foundation  course  examining  problems  in  the 
study  of  crime  and  criminal  justice,  basic  elements  of 
criminal  law  and  constitutional  rights,  and  the  fiinc- 
tions  of,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between,  major 
components  of  the  criminal  justice  system;  agencies 
and  role  of  law  enforcement;  prosecution;  the  judi- 
cial process,  and  corrections. 

S/CJ.  103  Dr.  RieUy 

Criminology  3  credits 

Crime  as  a  form  of  deviant  behavior;  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  crime;  past  and  present  theories;  evaluation  of 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  programs. 


S/CJ.  104 
Victimology 


Prof.  Friedrichs 
3  credits 


An  examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
crime  victimization.  The  recent  emergence  of  the 
study  of  the  victim,  the  types  and  circumstances  of 
victimization,  and  the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice 
system's  response  to  crime  victims  are  considered, 
along  with  the  ethical  and  practical  dimensions  of 
crime  victimization. 

S/CJ.  112  Dr.  RieUy 

Criminological  Research  3  credits 

Survey  of  methods  and  techniques  for  achieving  in- 
terpretable  results  in  research  in  the  criminal  justice 
field;  research  design;  data  collection. 

S/CJ.  113  Dr.  RieUy 

Juvenile  Delinquency  3  credits 

Nature  and  extent  of  delinquency:  competing  ex- 
planatory models  and  theories;  evaluation  of  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  programs. 

S/CJ.  115  Prof.  Baker 

Organized  Crime  Patterns  3  credits 

Historical  survey  of  organized  crime  in  America;  ar- 
eas of  influence;  remedial  practices  and  control. 


S/CJ.  116  Prof.  Friedrichs 

White  Collar  Crime  3  credits 

A  study  of  white  collar  crime,  including  corporate 
misdeeds,  political  corruption,  occupational  illegali- 
ties and  upperworld  deviance.  This  course  will  ex- 
plore the  causes,  consequences,  and  criminal  justice 
system  response  to  white  collar  crime. 

S/CJ.  117  Prof  Friedrichs 

Sociology  of  Deviance  3  credits 

Critical  examination  of  theories  and  empirical  studies 
of  social  deviance,  focusing  upon  the  formulation 
and  application  of  deviant  labels,  organizations  relat- 
ing to  deviance,  and  deviant  behavioral  patterns.  Spe- 
cial attention  given  to  non-criminal  forms  of  devi- 
ance. 

S/CJ.  122  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  Criminal  Justice  3  credits 

Courses  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  of  groups  of 
students  or  courses  offered  on  trial  basis  to  determine 
the  value  of  placing  them  into  regular  curriculum. 

S/CJ.  123  Prof  Friedrichs,  Dr.  Talamini 

Law  and  Society  3  credits 

The  relationship  between  law  and  society,  or  the  in- 
teraction of  legal  and  social  variables.  Examines  juris- 
prudential and  social  theories  of  law;  types  of  legal 
systems;  ideology  and  legitimacy  of  law;  develop- 
ment of  law;  the  role  of  the  legal  profession;  legal 
behavior  and  decision-making;  and  law  and  social 
change. 

CJ.  124  Prof  Baker 

Principles  of  Criminal  Investigation 
and  Identification  3  credits 

Course  designed  to  teach  investigators  in-depth  tech- 
niques in  the  handling  and  analysis  of  physical  evi- 
dence; interviewing  and  interrogation;  the  preserva- 
tion and  admission  of  evidence. 
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CJ.  125  Atty.  Cimini 

Criminal  Justice  Process  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  treating  in- 
vestigation and  police  practices,  preliminary'  proceed- 
ings, and  trial,  as  they  relate  to  the  development  and 
structure  of  the  American  criminal  justice  system  and 
as  they  affect  offenders. 

CJ.  126  Att)'.  Cimini 

Criminal  Law  3  credits 

A  study  of  substantive  criminal  law  in  view  of  its  his- 
torical foundations,  purpose,  functions  and  limits;  of 
crime  and  defenses  generally;  and  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  certain  specific  crimes  under  state 
and  federal  statues. 

S/CJ.  127  StafT 

Probation  and  Parole  3  credits 

Examination  of  community  treatment  in  the  correc- 
tional process;  contemporary  usage  of  presentence 
investigation,  selection,  supervision,  release  of  pro- 
bationers and  parolees. 

S/CJ.  128  Atty.  Cimini,  Dr  Rielly 

Penology:  The  American  Correctional 
System  3  credits 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  contemporary'  correctional 
systems;  theories  of  punishment;  discussion  of  recent 
research  concerning  the  correctional  institution  and 
the  various  field  services;  the  history  of  corrections  in 
Pennsylvania. 

S/CJ.  129  Prof.  Baker 

Criminal  Justice  Management  3  credits 

Basic  principles  and  practices  of  administration  and 
their  application  to  law  enforcement.  Relationship  of 
theoretical  administrative  concepts  and  practical  po- 
lice problems. 

S/CJ.  132  Atty.  Cimini 

The  American  Court  System  3  credits 

The  court  as  a  key  component  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  examined.  Philosophical,  historical,  com- 
parative and  typological  perspectives  are  reviewed; 
the  organization,  structure  and  procedures  of  the 
court  are  analyzed,  and  roles  of  the  major  courtroom 
participants  are  explored.  Court  administration, 
planning  and  reform. 

S/CJ.  133  Atty.  Cimini 

Principles  of  Evidence  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  law  of  evidence  as  it  pertains  to 
the  trial  of  a  criminal  case.  A  discussion  of  the  com- 
mon law,  pertinent  statues,  judicial  opinions,  and 
rules  such  as  the  federal  rules  of  evidence,  as  these 
relate  to  such  concepts  as  direct  and  circumstantial 


evidence;  opinion  testimony,  experts  and  exhibits; 
competence,  relevance  and  materiality;  privileges, 
hearsay  and  its  exceptions. 

S/CJ.  134  Atty.  Cimini 

Trial,  Jury  and  Counsel  3  credits 

A  consideration  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  sur\'eying  constitutional  provisions,  statutes, 
court  rules  and  cases  concerning  the  right  of  a  crimi- 
nal defendant  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  to  the  assistance  of  counsel. 

CJ.  140  Prof.  Baker 

Crime  Prevention  3  credits 

Analyzes  the  past  and  present  roles  of  nongovern- 
mental actors  in  the  justice  process  focusing  on  their 
legal  and  sociological  implications;  private  security 
operations,  investigative  methods,  management  and 
supervision. 

S/CJ.  142  Prof.  Baker 

Public  Safety  Administration  3  credits 

An  overview  of  the  safety  field— its  philosophy,  disci- 
plines and  research.  An  examination  of  the  causes  and 
extent  of  accidents.  The  principles  and  methods  of 
prevention  will  be  examined. 

S/CJ.  145  Atty.  Cimini 

Civil  Liability  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  or 
employee  as  a  defendant  in  a  civil  suit  ansing  from  the 
scope  of  his  employment.  Liability  based  upon  rights 
statutes  is  examined,  along  with  a  consideration  of 
the  typical  defenses. 

S/CJ.  146  Prof.  Baker 

Introduction  to  Recreation 

and  Leisure  3  credits 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  students  a 
broad  overview  of  the  recreation  profession.  The  im- 
portance of  recreation  and  leisure  wiU  be  discussed. 
The  principal  theories,  concepts  and  problems  will 
be  examined. 

CJ.  191-192  Staff 

Independent  Study  in 

Criminal  Justice  3  credits 

Directed  projects  and  suneys  in  criminal  justice,  law 
enforcement,  and  corrections  designed  to  give  the 
student  academic  flexibilitv'.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Instructor 

CJ.  198-199  Prof.  Baker,  Dr  Rielly 

Field  Practicum  Experience  3  credits 

Supervised  field  work  in  an  approved  criminal  justice 
setting  taken  preferably  in  junior  and  senior  year 
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ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING 

DR.  VanGELDER,  Director 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  gained  by  study, 
experience,  and  practice  is  applied  with  judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  Electronics  Engineering  major  of  the  Department  of  Physics/ 
EE  prepares  the  student  for  the  analysis  and  design  of  electronic  devices  whose  principal  functions  are  the 
shaping  and  control  of  information. 

The  office  of  career  ser\'ices  reports  that  last  year  electronics  engineers  were  offered  the  highest  starting  salaries 
of  all  University  of  Scranton  graduates. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
Elements  of  Physics  I-II 
Analysis  I-II 
Intro,  to  Computer  Sci. 
Electives* 
Elective 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Theology  I 
Basic  Physical  Education 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


Dept.  and  No. 


Phvs.  11-12 
Math  14-21 
CMPS.  24 
Communications 
Humanities 
Phil.  20 
T/RS2I 
Ph.  Ed.  1 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 


I 


SOPHOMORE 

18 

17 

MAJOR 

EE30 

Intro.  Digital  Logic 

3 

MAJOR 

Phys.  21 

Modern  Physics 

4 

MAJOR 

Engr.  32 

Intro.  C.A.D. 

1 

MAJOR 

Engr.  33 

Intro.  Mech.  Design 

1 

MAJOR 

EE24 

Circuit  Analysis  I 

4 

MAJOR 

Engr.  21-23 

Statics  —  Solid  State  Materials 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Math.  22-101 

Analysis  III  —  DiflF.  Equations 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Chem.  11-12 

General  Analytical  Chemistry 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Humanities 

Elective 
JUNIOR 

3 

18 

18 

MAJOR 

EE.  104-105 

Elect,  and  Magn.  I-ll 

3 

5 

MAJOR 

EE.  106-107 

Elect.  Principles  &  Circuits  I-II 

4 

5 

MAJOR 

EE.  112 

Electronic  Instrument  Design 

5 

COGNATE 

Phys.  118 

Mathematical  Phvsics  I 

4 

GE  AREA  11 

Econ. 10 

Essent.  Econ.  Theor\' 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 
SENIOR 

3 

17 

18 

MAJOR 

EE.  115 

Design  Lab 

2 

MAJOR 

EE.  108 

Large  Scale  Integration  Devices 

3 

2 

MAJOR 

EE.  109 

Communications  Engineering 

3 

MAJOR 

Elective 

Electronics  Design  Project 
or  Physics  Electives 

3 

MAJOR 

EE. 120 

Control  Theor)' 

3 

MAJOR 

EE.  110**-!  1 1 

Digital  Interface 

4 

2 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavioral 

Electi\'es 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS  22-Phil.-T/RS 

Theology  II  —  Elective 

3 

3 

19  18 

TOL\L:  143  credits 
*In  Freshman  vear,  for  GE  AREA  III  (Communications),  the  Department  recommends  Engl.  7andComm. 
2,  in  addition  to  CMPS.  24. 
*EE  1 10  is  offered  both  in  the  Fall  and  during  Intersession. 
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ELECTRONICS-BUSINESS  MAJOR 

The  state  of  the  business  world  today  is  such  that  a  major  portion  of  its  administrative  effort  must  be  geared  to 
the  supervision  of  persons  engaged  in  complex  technological  processes  often  involving  applications  of  electron- 
ics. As  a  consequence,  the  idealadministrator  is  now  one  who  is  conversant  with  both  good  business  practice 
and  technological  know-how. 

The  Electronics-Business  major  provides  a  student  with  a  program  of  careftilly  selected  business  and  eco- 
nomics courses  coupled  with  a  series  of  coordinated  physics  and  electronics  engineering  courses  so  as  to  provide 
preparation  for  an  administrative  career  in  an  electronically  oriented  business  enterprise.  The  program  also 
provides  sufficient  preparation  for  fijrther  studies  leading  to  either  the  Master  of  Science  in  Solid  State  Elec- 
tronics or  the  Master's  in  Business  Administration. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Cre 

dits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Phys.  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Math.  I3-14or 
Math  14-21 

Pre -Calculus  Math.— Analysis  I  or 
Analysis  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  II 

Econ.  11-12 

Principles  of  Economics  I-II* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

CMPS.  24 

Intro,  to  Computer  Sci. 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS2I 

Theolog)'  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

I 

1 

15 

18 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

EE.  30 

Intro,  to  Digital  Logic 

3 

MAJOR 

Ace.  3-4 

Basic  Financial,  Managerial  Acct. 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Math.  104 

Statistics 

3 

MAJOR 

EE.  24 

Circuit  Analysis  I 

4 

COGNATE* 

Math.  21-22  w 
Math  22-101 

Analysis  II-III  or 

Analysis  III— Diff".  Equations 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electixes 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

MAJOR 

Engr.  32 

Intro.  toC.A.D. 

1 

MAJOR 

Engr.  33 

Intro,  to  Mech.  Design 

1 

18 

19 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

EE.  106-107 

Electronic  Prin.  and  Circuits  I-II 

4 

5 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  109 

Intro,  to  Management  Science 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc. /Behavior 

Electi\'e 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  108-MKT  107 

MAJOR 

Fin.  UO-Mgt.  115 

MAJOR 

EE. 112 

MAJOR 

EE.  104 

GE  AREA  II 

Social  Science 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

SENIOR 

Organization  &  Management  — 

Managerial  Marketing 
Corporation  Finance  —  Production 

and  Operations  Management 
Electronics  Instrument  Design 
Electricit\'  &  Magnetism  I 
Elective 
Electives 
Electives 


16 


17 


^Departmental  recommendation. 
*Comm.  2  and  Engl.  7  are  recommended. 


3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

17 

TaE\L: 

138  credits 
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PRE-ENGINEERING 

The  University  also  provides  a  pre-engineering  program  which  introduces  the  student  to  the  highly  technical 
training  necessary  for  all  phases  of  the  engineering  profession.  This  is  a  two-year  course  which  enables  the 
student  to  transfer  to  an  engineering  school  to  complete  his  degree  work.  Dr.  Anthony  DiStefano  serves  as 
advisor  to  pre-engineering  students. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  University'  of  Scranton's  association  with  the  Cooperative  Engineering  Program 
at  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  its  programs  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  environmental,  and  mechanical 
engineering.  For  the  student  who  has  completed  the  pre-engineering  curriculum  at  the  University  ofScranton, 
the  Detroit  three-year  cooperative  program  ofters  alternate  semesters  of  formal  instruction  and  work  experi- 
ence in  industry.  A  direct  transfer  program  is  available  with  Widener  College,  which  may  be  either  a  Co-op 
program  beginning  in  the  summer  preceding  the  Junior  Year  or  a  regular  two-year  program. 

Other  engineering  schools  into  which  University  ofScranton  students  transfer  include  Lehigh,  Bucknell, 
Penn  State  and  Drexel,  among  others. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  experience  gained  from  industry,  many  students  have  been  able  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  tuition  from  the  remuneration  received  for  their  work.  This  amounts  to  a  substantial  equivalent  scholar- 
ship grant. 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  II  or  IV 
PHYS  EDUC 


ENGINEERING  TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

Dept .  and  No .  Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

Phys.  11-12  Elements  of  Physics  I-II 

CMPS  24  Computer  Science 

Math.  14-21  Analysis  I-II 

Communications  Elective* 

Humanities  Elective 

Phil.  20  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

T/RS2I  Introduction  to  Theology 

Elective  Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2  Basic  Physical  Education 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 


18 

17 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

EE24 

Circuit  Analysis 

4 

MAJOR 

Engr.  21-23 

Statics  —  Solid  State  Materials 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Phys.  21 

Elements  of  Modern  Physics 

4 

COGNATE 

Math.  22-101 

Analysis  III  —  Diff.  Equations 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Chem.  11-12 

General  and  Analytical  Chemistry 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

MAJOR 

Engr.  32 

Intro.  C.A.D. 

1 

MAJOR 

Engr.  33 

Intro.  Mech.  Design 

1 

MAJOR 

EE30 

Intro,  to  Digital  Logic 

3 

18  18 

TOFAL:  71  credits 


•The  Department  recommends  Engl  7,  Composition,  or  if  exempt,  Engl.  9,  Scientific  Writing. 
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ENGINEERING  COURSES 


ENGR.  21  Staff 

Engineering  Mechanics-Statics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  1 1 ;  Corequisite:  Math  21)  Var- 
ious r\'pes  offeree  systems;  resultants  and  conclitions 
of  equilibrium;  stress  analysis  of  the  parts  of  different 
rv'pes  of  structures  by  graphical,  algebraic  and  vector 
methods;  frictional  forces;  centroids,  and  second 
moments  of  areas  and  solids. 

ENGR.  22  Staff 

Engineering  Mechanics- 
Dynamics  3  credits 
(Prerequisite:  Engineering 21;  Corequisite:  Math  22) 
Kinematics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  which  in- 
cludes linear  cunilmeat,  angular  and  relati\'e  mo- 
tions; inertia,  forces,  impulse,  momentum,  work, 
energ)'  and  power;  mechanical  \ibrations. 

ENGR.  23  Prof.  Kalafut 

SoUd  State  Materials  Science  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  21;  Corequisite:  Math  101) 
The  cPi'stalline  state  of  matter;  multielectron  atoms 
and  the  band  theor^'  of  solids;  quantum  statistics;  ap- 
plications to  p-n  junction  diodes  including  photode- 
tectors,  LED's  and  photo\'oltaics;  bipolar  and  field 
effect  transistors;  transistor  modeling. 

ENGR.  32  Dr.  Connolly 

An  Introduction  to 

Computer  Aided  Design  1  credit 

(Prerequisite:  Math  14,  Computer  Science  24)  This 
course  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  drafting 
and  design  using  computer  aided  techniques.  Topics 
to  be  co\ered  include  plane  geometr\'  constructions, 
projection  theor\',  sectional  views,  dimensioning,  to- 
lerancing  and  the  de\elopment  of  working  drawings. 
Extensi\e  use  will  be  made  of  commercially  a\ailable 
CAD  software  packages.  Two  hours  laboratory'. 

ENGR.  33  Dr.  Connolh' 

An  Introduction  to 

Mechanical  Design  1  credit 

(Prerequisite:  Engineering  21  and  Engineering  32) 
An  introduction  to  the  design  of  structures  and  ma- 
chines using  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  strength 
of  materials.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  force  analy- 
sis, stress,  strain,  tension,  compression,  shear,  bend- 
ing of  beams,  elastic  and  inelastic  properties  of  mate- 
rials. CAD  techniques  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
design  process.  Two  hours  laboratory'. 

EE.  24  Staff 

Circuit  Analysis  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Phvsics  12)  Intermediate  course  treat- 
ing KirchofPs  Laws,  resistance  networks,  steady  state 


and  transient  condition  in  RC,  Rl,  and  RIC  net- 
works, The\enin's  and  Norton's  Theorems,  and  sim- 
ple electronic  devices  and  their  equivalent  circuits. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboraton,'  per 
week. 

EE.  30 

Digital  Circuits  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  none)  Introduction  to  combinational 
and  sequential  digital  logic  circuits.  Analysis  and  de- 
sign techniques,  including  Boolean  Algebra  and  Kar- 
naugh Mapping  will  be  discussed,  and  an  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  computer  to  simulate 
digital  circuits. 

EE.  104  Dr.  Doiron 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Phvs.  21;  Math  101  mav  be  taken  con- 
currently). Analytical  treatment  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  theor\';  vector  calculus  of  electrostatic 
fields;  dielectric  materials;  \ector  calculus  of  magnetic 
fields. 

EE.  105  Dr.  Doiron 

Electricity  and 

Magnetism  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  104)  Magnetic  materials,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  displacement  currents,  Ma.\- 
welFs  equations;  radiation  and  wa\es;  applications. 

EE.  105L  Dr.  Spalletta 

Electromagnetics  Design  Laboratory  1  credit 

(Prerequisite:  Phys.  104;  Corequisite:  Phys.  105) 
Laborator\'  designed  to  emphasize  and  reinforce  the 
experimental  basis  of  Electromagnetism.  Multi-week 
projects  require  the  student  to  design  experiments  to 
measure  the  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  properties  of  electromagnetic  waves. 
Two  hours  laborator\'. 

EE.  106  Dr.  McGinnis 

Discrete  Electronic  Devices  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  24,  Math  22)  Introduction  to  the 
theor\'  and  design  of  analogue  circuits  using  discrete 
semiconductor  devices  such  as  diodes,  BJTs,  FETs, 
SCRs  and  the  like.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  amplifier 
circuits  and  their  frequency  dependence. 

EE.  I06L  Dr.  McGinnis 

Discrete  Devices  Design  Lab  1  credit 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  24L)  Experiments  with  diodes, 
BJT,  FET,  and  MOSFET  transistor.  Some  of  the  ex- 
periements  will  be  short  project  types  to  introduce 
student  to  the  application  of  design  principles. 
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EE.  107  Dr.  SpaUetta 

Digital  Logic  Circuits  3  credits 

(Prerequisites;  EE.  106)  Combinational  and  Sequen- 
tial Logic  Circuits.  Boolean  Algebra,  Karnaugh 
Maps,  and  State  Machine  methods  of  analysis  will  be 
discussed.  The  use  of  VLSI  circuits  including  RAM 
and  ROM  memories  and  microprocessors  will  be  in- 
vestigated with  a  special  emphasis  on  instrument  de- 
sign. 

EE.  107L  Dr.  DiStetano 

Digital  Logic 

Design  Laboratory  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  ENGR.  32,  ENGR.  33,  EE.  30;  Core- 
quisites:  EE.  107)  Introduction  into  the  design,  con- 
struction and  testing  of  digital  logic  circuits. 
Computer-aided  Design  tools  will  be  used  exten- 
sively. Most  of  the  major  components  of  a  computer 
will  be  investigated.  Three  hours  laboratory. 

EE.  108A  Dr.  DeStefano 

Very  Large  Scale 

Integration  Devices  1  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  none)  Analysis  of  MOSFET  Circuitry. 
Use  of  computer  programs  such  as  SPICE  and 
MAGIC  to  design  and  analyze  student  design  pro- 
jects involving  tens  of  MOSFET  transistors.  One 
hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laborator\'. 

EE.  108B  Dr.  DiStetano 

Very  Large  Scale 

Integration  Devices  11  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  108A)  Continuation  of  EE.  108A. 
Student  designs  may  involve  hundreds  of  MOSFET 
transistors  and  may  be  part  of  a  class  project.  Critical 
circuit  timing  analysis  will  be  included.  Three  hours 
laboratory. 

EE.  109  Dr.  Fahey 

Communications  Engineering  3  credits 

Introduction  to  information  theory  and  encoding 
and  decoding  requirements.  Frequency  response  of 


linear  systems,  sampling,  multiplexing,  quantization 
noise.  Modulation  and  demodulation.  Introduction 
to  noise  limitations. 

EE.  110-111  Dr.  SpaUetta 

Digital  Instrument  Design  and 
the  Computer  Interface  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  107)  A  review  of  digital  circuits; 
microprocessor  programming  and  interfacing;  data 
acquistion,  manipulation  and  transmission,  micro- 
processor support  devices,  and  common  computer 
interfaces.  The  laboratory  portion  of  course  centers 
on  design,  construction  and  utilization  of  a  state  of 
the  art  computer  controlled  instrument.  2  hours  lec- 
ture and  7  lab. 

EE.  112  Dr.  McGinnis 

Electronic  Instrument  Design  5  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  24  and  Math  101)  Laboratory  ori- 
ented course  designed  to  acquaint  Electronic  Engi- 
neering students  with  the  operation  and  design  char- 
acteristics of  electronic  instrumentation.  Analysis  of 
existing  electronic  instruments  used  in  various  sci- 
ences as  well  as  design  of  special  instrumentation. 
Emphasis  on  use  of  operational  amplifiers  in  design 
situations.  Two  hours  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory. 

EE.  120  Staff 

Linear  Control  Theory  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  EE.  24)  The  theory  of  feedback  linear 
control  systems.  Analysis  of  regions  of  stabilit)'  using 
Laplace  Transforms. 

EE.  122  Staff 

Senior  Electronics  Design  Project  6  credits 

Students  work  with  a  facult\'  advisor  or  a  practicing 
electronics  engineer  to  consider  realistic,  generally 
unsolved  problems  from  current  technology.  Pro- 
jects involve  creative  conception,  design,  develop- 
ment and  evaluation.  Written  and  oral  presentation 
of  the  subject  before  a  group  of  faculty. 
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ENGLISH 

DR.  JORDAN,  Chairperson 

The  department  provides  instruction  in  literature,  writing,  and  analysis  tor  all  students  in  the  University. 
Literature  courses  may  be  chosen  for  the  humanities  area  (IV)  or  as  cognate  courses  for  other  majors. 

In  the  basic  English  major  program  of  36  credits,  21  are  specified  below;  the  student  selects  the  remaining  15 
hours  as  the  "specific  diflPerence''  which  individualizes  the  major  program,  depending  on  the  student's  voca- 
tional and  intellectual  interest:  law  school,  journalism,  business,  graduate  school  in  English,  etc. 

Aft:er  fi-eshman  year,  English  majors  may  propose  an  alternate  major  program  for  the  chairman's  approval, 
and  they  may  obtain  from  the  chairman  written  guides  or  "tracks"  of  electives  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
various  careers,  e.g. ,  students  interested  in  theatre  may  follow  special  sequences  which  focus  on  Directing  and 
Playwrighting. 

The  department  also  oflers  a  5-year  AB-MA  program. 


Dept.  and  No. 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 


Credits 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 

Engl.  11-101 
Electives 

English  Inquir)'— Bntish  Literature 
Cognate 

3 
3 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 

Phil.  20 
T/RS21 
Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Theolog\'  1 

Basic  Physical  Education 

3 

I 

3 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

COGNATE 

GEAREAI 

Engl.  102-103 

Electives 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

British  Literature 

Foreign  Language  or  other  Cognate 

Electi\'es 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 
PHYS  EDUC 

T/RS22 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Theology  II 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

3 

1 

16 

16 

MAJOR 
COGNATE 

Engl.  104-105-Elec. 
Electives 

JUNIOR 

Required  and  Elective  Courses 
Historv'  or  other  cognates 

6 
3 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 
GEFREE 

PhU.-T/RS 
Elective 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 
Elective 

3 

3 
3 

15 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 
COGNATE 

Engl.  106-Elec. 
Electives 

Required  and  Elective  Courses 
Foreign  Literature  or  other  Cognates 

6 
3 

6 
3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15 

15 

TOIAL:  127 

credits 

For  Freshman  COGNATE  sequence.  History  3-4  or  a  foreign  language  is  recommended. 
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MINOR.  The  department  suggests  that  the  individual  student  cluster  his  or  her  choices  around  three  upper- 
division  courses  within  any  specific  period  (American  Literature  since  the  Civil  War,  e.g.),  or  any  literan,'  genre 
or  categon'  (the  Drama,  e.g.).  Students  may  also  select  three  advanced  writing  courses.  There  are  also  two 
required  courses:  1 .)  English  7  (Written  Communication)  and  2.)  pjiglish  1 1  or  25  or  26.  Those  two  courses, 
plus  the  three  electives  mentioned  above  would  generate  1 5  creclits,  the  minimum  number  needed  for  a  minor. 


ENGL.  7  Staff 

Written  Communication  3  credits 

A  study  of  expository  and  argumentative  prose,  and 
the  processes  and  techniques  effective  writers  use. 
Classical  rhetorical  strategies,  a  variet)'  of  grammatical 
and  theoretical  approaches,  and  (often)  computer 
programs  are  employed  to  help  students  understand 
composition  as  a  means  of  communication  and  as  a 
mincl-shaping  discipline  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

ENGL.  9  Dr  Fraustmo 

Technical  &  Business  Writing  3  credits 

A  course  in  scientific  or  technical  writing  designed  to 
help  students  improve  their  writing  skills  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  professions.  Specialized  training  is  of- 
fered in  writing  of  proposals,  reports,  instructions, 
letters,  abstracts,  resumes,  etc. 


ENGL.  11 
English  Inquiry 


Dr  Casey 
3  credits 


An  exploration  of  literature  and  of  literan'  criticism. 
The  approach  is  inductive;  the  aim  is  a  greater  under- 
standing of  literature,  and  a  master\'  of  some  tech- 
niques of  literar\'  scholarship. 

ENGL.  12  Dr  Mclnerney 

Writing  for  the  Law  3  credits 

This  course  aims  to  help  the  student  develop  the 
writing  skills  that  will  be  of  particular  \alue  to  pro- 
spective lawyers.  Readings,  exercises,  and  assign- 
ments stress  precision  and  consiseness  as  well  as  care- 
ful argument.  The  course  shoulci  also  be  \aluable  to 
any  student  who  wants  to  improv  e  his/her  analytical 
abilit\' and  expressive  capacity'.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  7. 

ENGL.  13  Dr.  Murray 

Practical  Criticism  3  credits 

A  writing-centered  course  in  which  students  read 
carefully  and  then  write  critiques  of  challenging 
pieces  of  poetry,  worthwhile  plays,  and  well-crafted 
short  stories.  One  novel  will  also  be  critiqued  as  a 
term-ending  paper.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  7  or  equiva- 
lent. 


The  followhuj  littrmtnre  courses  (Enjjlish  21  tbrouffh  28) 
are  ch'sujned  as  cqqnatc  or^ctwral  education  (humanities) 
courses  for  students  majorinfj  in  fields  OTHER  than  En- 
jjlish. Enjjlish  majors  are  not  permitted  to  fulfill  major  re- 
quirements with  these  courses. 


ENGL.  21  Staff 

English  Literature  450-1800  3  credits 

A  study  of  English  literature  from  Bemimlj  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  romantic  movement.  The  emphasis  is 
textual  rather  than  historical. 

ENGL.  22  Staff 

English  Literature 

1800  to  the  Present  Day  3  credits 

A  stuciv  of  English  literature  from  romantic  period  to 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  centun'.  The  emphasis 
again  is  textual  and  critical. 

ENGL.  23  Staff 

American  Literature  through  the 
Romantic  Period  3  credits 

A  study  of  major  figures  in  America's  literature  from 
the  colonial  period  through  the  age  of  transcenden- 
talism including  such  figures  as  Edward  Taylor,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Emerson, 
Melville,  and  Whitman. 

ENGL.  24  Staff 

American  Literature  to  the 

Present  Day  3  credits 

The  stud\'  of  major  figures  in  America's  literature 
from  the  beginnings  of  realism  to  today's  literature  of 
revolt.  Included  will  be  such  disparate  authors  as 
Twain,  Dickinson,  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald,  Ginsberg. 

ENGL.  25  Staff 

Introduction  to  Fiction  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  prose  fiction,  its  ele- 
ments and  techniques.  The  emphasis  is  critical  rather 
than  historical.  The  range  of  works  and  the  specific 
selections  may  \'ar)'  with  the  individual  instructor 

ENGL.  26  Staff 

Introduction  to  Poetry  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  poetr)',  its  \'alue, 
aims,  and  techniques.  The  emphasis  will  be  critical 
rather  than  historical.  The  range  of  poems  and  the 
specific  selections  will  be  the  choice  of  the  indixidual 
instructor 

ENGL.  27  Staff 

Introduction  to  Drama  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  drama,  its  t\'pes, 
techniques,  and  conventions.  The  emphasis  will  be 
critical  rather  than  historical. 
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ENGL.  28  Dr.  Whittaker 

Introduction  to  Irish  Culture  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  Irish  culture  by  means  of  the  is- 
land's major  works  of  mythology,  history,  religion, 
folk  storv,  fairv  tale,  song,  verse,  drama,  and  fiction. 
All  readings  in  English. 


ENGL.  lOI  Dr.  Real 

British  Literature:  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  3  credits 

A  detailed  study  of  representative  works  and  authors 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Though  the  emphasis  will  be  on  an  intensive  study  of 
major  works  in  their  literary  and  cultural  context, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  minor  writers  as  well. 

ENGL.  102  Dr.  Mitchell 

British  Literature:  The  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century  3  credits 

Study  in  depth  of  the  major  works  of  such  authors  as 
Dr\'den,  Pope,  Swift,  Boswell,  and  Johnson,  among 
others.  Due  attention  will  be  given  to  critical  analy- 
sis, literary  research,  and  historical,  social,  and  politi- 
cal background. 

ENGL.  103  Drs.  Casey  and  Fraustino 

British  Literature:  Romantic  and 
Victorian  Periods  3  credits 

A  study  of  major  literary  works  in  nineteenth  centur\' 
England:  poetr\',  novels  and  non-fictional  prose. 
The  emphasis  is  threefold:  critical  analysis;  literary 
histor}';  social,  intellectual  and  political  background. 

ENGL.  104  Fr.  Joseph  Quinn,  Dr.  Gougeon 

American  Literature  to  1865  3  credits 

An  in-depth  study  of  a  select  group  of  major  Ameri- 
can authors  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  Civil 
War.  Included  are  Bradford,  Franklin,  Irving,  and 
Poe.  Consideration  given  to  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural milieu  and  development  of  major  American 
themes  and  attitudes. 

ENGL.  105  Fr.  J.J.  Quinn 

Modem  British  Literature  3  credits 

Selected  modern  and  postmodern  English  poets, 
playwrights,  and  fiction  writers:  Hopkins,  Eliot, 
Hughes,  Auden,  Larkin,  Spender,  Osborne,  Stop- 
pard,  Pinter,  Greene,  Waugh,  Read,  Lodge,  Amis, 
Spark,  McEwan,  and  Chatvvin. 

ENGL.  106  Drs.  Whittaker  &  Gougeon 

American  Literature,  1865-Present  3  credits 

Study  of  a  select  group  of  major  American  authors 


from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Included  are 
Twain,  Crane,  Fitzgerald,  and  Vonnegut.  The  histor- 
ical and  cultural  milieu  and  the  development  of  ma- 
jor American  themes  and  attitudes. 


ENGL.  107  Staff 

Introduction  to  Theatre  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  \arious  artists  and  managers  in 
theatre;  such  as  actors,  plax'vvrights,  directors,  and 
set,  lighting,  and  costume  designers.  The  various 
"schools"  of  acting,  designing,  etc.  are  studied  from 
an  historical  and  practical  viewpoint.  Students  work 
on  a  major  universit)'  production  as  a  course  require- 
ment. 


ENGL.  108  Stafl^ 

Introduction  to  Acting  3  credits 

The  basic  theories  of  acting  are  explored  in  conjunc- 
tion with  study  of  selected  scripts.  The  course  does 
not  stress  ''character  development,"  but  rather  how 
to  intelligently  approach  the  script  with  basic  ques- 
tions fijndamental  to  eft'ective  acting. 

ENGL.  109  Staff" 

Intermediate  Acting  3  credits 

"Character"  development  is  stressed  in  this  course. 
The  student  learns  how  to  approach  characters  on 
the  page  and  bring  them  to  life  on  the  stage.  Selected 
plays  and  characters  are  assigned  for  the  student  to 
master. 


ENGL.  110  Staff' 

Advanced  Acting  3  credits 

The  actor  now  demonstrates  mastery  of  ftindamen- 
tals  and  character  development  in  scene  studies  from 
plays  selected  to  prove  his  ability  "to  enlighten"  the 
script  with  insight  and  skill.  Performance  level  qual- 
it)'  is  expected;  the  final  exam  (in  part)  will  be 
"staged"  scenes  presented  to  an  invited  audience. 

ENGL.  Ill  Staff 

Directing  the  Play  3  credits 

Students  first  learn  the  stage  director's  approach  to 
play  analysis  and  the  ways  to  arrive  at  a  directorial 
concept  for  a  particular  play.  The  techniques  of  com- 
municating concept  to  fellow  theatre  artists  and  au- 
dience are  considered,  followed  by  practical  exercises 
in  developing  the  scenic  elements  of  production. 
The  course  culminates  in  a  workshop  of  student- 
directed  short  plavs  open  to  the  public.  (Prerequi- 
site: Engl.  108,  or  permission  of  instructor.) 
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ENGL.  114  Drs.  Wallace  &  Mclnemey 

History  of  Cinema  3  credits 

A  study  of  historical  development  of  motion  pic- 
tures. Practitioners  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world  are  treated  in  this  concise  history  of  cinema. 
Film  screening  tee.  (GE  Area  IV) 

ENGL.  115  Drs.  Wallace  &  Mclnerney 

The  Art  of  Cinema  3  credits 

The  study  of  the  artists,  technicians  and  businessmen 
who  make  films.  Taped  inter\'ie\vs  of  internationally 
famous  film  makers,  as  well  as  an  analytic  scrutiny  of 
modern  films,  develop  students'  intelligent,  active 
participation  in  the  major  art  form  in  modern  cul- 
ture. Film  screening  fee.  (GE  Area  IV) 

ENGL.  116  Drs.  Mclnerney  &  Wallace 

Film  Genres  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  popular  film  genres  (i.e.,  the  western, 
the  thriller,  the  musical,  the  historical  epic,  the  wom- 
an's picture  as  it  developed  and  changed  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.)  Film  adaptarions  of  literature:  plays, 
novels,  stories.  Film  screening  tee.  (GE  Area  IV) 

ENGL.  117  Drs.  Wallace  &  Mclnerney 

Film  Criticism  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  grammar,  poetics,  rhetoric,  and  aes- 
thetic of  film  critics  constitute  the  heart  of  this 
course.  Film  screening  fee.  (GE  Area  IV) 

ENGL.  118  Staft 

Drama  Practicum  3  credits 

Work  on  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  producing  a 
play:  acting,  costuming,  set  construction,  lighting, 
publicity,  and  box  office  management.  Prerequisite: 
Engl.  27  or  advanced  drama  course  (e.g.,  Engl.  131 , 
132,133,  149,  150)  or  Engl.  II. 

ENGL.  121  Start' 

Scriptwriting  3  credits 

Introduction  to  the  film  and  television  format  tor 
dramatic  productions  of  varying  lengths.  Documen- 
taries are  also  studied.  Students  must  master  not  only 
technique  but  explore  development  of  plot  and  char- 
acter. Four  major  assignments  and  several  short  pro- 
jects are  required.  Prerequisite:  Engl.  7  or  equivalent. 

ENGL.  122  Staft" 

Play  Writing  3  credits 

Course  is  designed  to  teach  student  craft  and  tech- 
nique of  writing  a  play.  The  student  will  explore  his 
own  abilities  through  play  writing  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  writing  a  tiill  one-act  play  or  one  act  of  a  two 
or  three  act  play.  (GE  Area  III  or  IV) 


ENGL.  124  Prof  Hill 

Poetry  Writing 

Theory  and  practice  of  writing  poetry  with  attention 
to  modern  and  contemporary  tradition  and  criticism. 
Opportunitv  tor  sustained,  serious  response  to  stu- 
dent work  antf  practical  advice  on  markets,  publish- 
ing procedures,  etc.  The  course  employs  a  workshop 
format  and  encourages  serious  reading  and  discussion 
of  poetry. 

ENGL.  125  Dr.  Rakauskas 

Written  Communication;  Strategies 
for  Teaching  Writing  3  credits 

Those  elements  of  the  communication  process  pecu- 
liar to  developing  writing  skills  with  emphasis  placed 
on  writing  as  a  process.  Student  is  involved  in  labora- 
tory activities:  each  class  member  experiences  a 
"mini-teaching  responsibilitv"  by  functioning  as  lab- 
orator)'  assistant  for  the  University's  writing  center, 
by  planning  assignments,  generating  writing  situa- 
tions, and  responding  as  an  audience.  (GE  Area  III) 

ENGL.  126  Dr.  Whittaker 

Short-Story  Writing 

Designed  to  increase  students'  skills  in  writing  short 
prose  fiction,  this  course  augments  frequent  practice 
in  the  genre  with  attention  both  to  theories  of  short 
story  composition  and  to  diverse  examples.  In  a 
workshop  atmosphere,  students  will  read  and  discuss 
one  another's  work  as  well  as  fiction  by  well  known 
authors. 

ENGL.  127  Dr.  Rakauskas 

Teaching  Modem  Grammars  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  English  language  and  its  grammar,  based  upon 
recent  linguistic  analysis  of  the  language,  and  to  assist 
the  future  teacher  in  his  understanding  of 
transformational/generative  grammar  and  its  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Techniques  for  teaching  these  new 
grammars,  and  laboratory  teaching  experience  in  the 
freshman  writing  clinic  will  be  presented.  Students 
seeking  certification  as  secondary  school  English 
teachers  should  also  be  advised  that  the  usual  teacher 
of  Engl.  127,  as  well  as  125,  Dr.  Wm.  Rakauskas, 
super\'ises  student  teachers  for  the  department.  (GE 
Area  III) 

ENGL.  130  Fr  Wm.  HiU 

Chaucer  3  credits 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  in  the  context  of  medie- 
val culture.  Readings  and  assignments  will  concen- 
trate on  The  Canterbury  Taks,  but  will  also  cover  the 
other  major  poems,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  and 
the  Parliament  of  Birds. 
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ENGL.  131  Dr.  Murray 

Shakespeare's  Tragedies  3  credits 

Study  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Mac- 
beth, and  Othello  along  with  general  theories  of  the 
tragic  form . 

ENGL.  132  Dr.  Murray 

Shakespeare's  Comedies  3  credits 

Study  of  As  Tou  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth 
Night,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  along  with  general  theories  of  romantic 
comedy  form. 

ENGL.  133  Dr.  Murray 

Shakespeare:  1600-1616  3  credits 

Study  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  All's  Well,  Measure  for 
Measure,  Cariolanus,  Cymbeline,  Winter's  Tale,  Tempest 
against  a  background  of  speculation  as  to  why  they 
cause  problems  of  interpretation. 

ENGL.  134  Dr.  Murray 

Shakespeare  History  3  credits 

One  hundred  years  of  British  history  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  both  professional  historians  and  Shakes- 
peare. Richard  II  znd  III,  Henry  TV,  V,  and  V7  are  cov- 
ered. 

ENGL.  135  Dr.  Mitchell 

Johnson  and  His  Circle  3  credits 

This  course  will  examine  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Dr. 
Sam  Johnson,  the  great  18th  century  author-critic, 
and  will  also  treat  the  works  of  those  talented  writers 
whom  he  influenced  direcdy.  Analysis  of  prose  strate- 
gies and  poetic  techniques  will  be  stressed. 

ENGL.  126  Dr.  Fraustino 

Keats:  Death  and  Love  3  credits 

Course  will  focus  almost  exclusively  on  one  writer, 
John  Keats,  and  explore  the  dynamic  relationship  in 
his  poetr\'  between  death  and  love. 

ENGL.  137  Dr.  Gougeon 

Melville-Hawthorne  3  credits 

This  course  will  survey  a  significant  sampling  of  the 
short  works  of  two  of  America's  most  famous  Ro- 
mantic authors.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
historical  milieu  and  the  author's  hterar\'  responses  to 
the  problems  and  promises  of  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

ENGL.  139  Fr.  J.J.  Quinn 

Hopkins  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Engl.  11  or  Engl.  26)  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  the  only  priest-poet  in  history  to  be  hon- 
ored with  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey's  Poets'  Cor- 
ner, will  be  studied  in  his  poetry  and  Jesuit  back- 
ground as  a  Nature,  Victorian,  Religious,  Original, 
Theological,  Meditative,  and  the  first  Modern  Poet. 


ENGL.  140  Prof.  Hill 

Conrad's  Fiction  3  credits 

A  reading  of  major  works  by  Conrad  and  survey  of 
critical  response  to  this  quintessential  modern  West- 
em  writer 

ENGL.  141  Fr.  J.J.  Quinn 

Flannery  O'Connor  3  credits 

A  critical  study  of  the  short  stories  and  novels  of  the 
modem  American  Christian  writer. 

ENGL.  143  Prof.  John  Hill 

British  Imperial  Fiction  3  credits 

The  myths  and  meanings  of  the  Imperial  experience 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  as  represented  in  Brit- 
ish fiction  by  Kipling,  Conrad,  Greene,  Orwell  and 
others. 

ENGL.  144  Dr.  Beal 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  3  credits 

A  canto  by  canto  study,  in  translation,  of  Dante's 
dream  vision  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven.  Consid- 
eration given  to  the  cultural  milieu  and  to  medieval 
art  and  thought  as  these  affect  the  allegorical  meaning 
and  structure  of  the  poem. 

ENGL.  145  Dr  Whittaker 

Irish  Fiction:  Joyce 

This  course  explores  the  prose  works  of  James  Joyce, 
one  of  the  lights  of  Anglo-Irish  writing,  and  a  major 
figure  in  twentieth  century  literature.  We  will  read 
and  discuss  Didjliners,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Tout^  Man,  and,  with  the  help  of  various  guides,  the 
masterpiece,  Ulysses.  We  will  work  to  apprehend  in 
Joyce  both  the  universal  and  the  peculiarly  Irish. 
ENGL.  146  Dr.  Jordan 

Modem  Poetry  3  credits 

Modern  poets  ranging  from  Yeats  and  Hopkins  to 
Plath  and  Hughes  are  examined.  Major  emphasis  is 
placed  on  close  critical  readings  of  representative 
works. 

ENGL.  147  Fr.  J.J.  Quinn 

Modem  American  Short  Story  3  credits 

An  intensive  study  of  representative  modem  Ameri- 
can Masters  of  the  short  story  form.  The  film  version 
of  many  stories  studied  allows  an  enriching  compara- 
tive experience. 

ENGL.  148  Fr  J.J.  Quinn 

Irish  Short  Story  3  credits 

Introduces  American  students  to  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  short  story  from  the  pens  of  such  mas- 
ters as  Yeats,  Joyce,  Frank  O'Connor,  Lavin,  Kiely,  F. 
O'Brien,  McGovern,  Jordan,  Trevor,  Beckett  and 
others.  Serious  craftsmen  aware  of  the  verbal  tradi- 
tion, shapers  of  the  Literary  Revival,  these  masters  of 
language  forge  a  literature  that  affirms  spiritual  values 
in  the  midst  of  material  misery. 
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ENGL.  149  Dr.  Mclnerney 

Dramatic  Comedy  3  credits 

Principles,  modes,  tactics  used  in  dramatic  comedy. 
Shakespeare  to  Neil  Simon,  as  well  as  several  films, 
analyzed  as  models.  Opportunity  for  student  writing 
otcomedy. 

ENGL.  150  Dr.  Mclnerney 

Modem  Drama  3  credits 

A  detailed  introduction  to  the  major  trends  and  au- 
thors in  20th  centur}'  British  and  American  drama, 
with  some  Irish  and  Continental  works  included. 
Readings  and  assignments  will  focus  on  major  figures 
like  Shaw,  O'Neill,  Miller,  Williams. 

ENGL.  151-152  Staff 

History  of  the  Theatre  6  credits 

A  study  of  the  various  ages  of  Western  theatre;  the 
method  is  concentration  on  individual  playwrights, 
the  historical  circumstances  in  which  they  lived  and 
worked,  the  traditions  they  inherited. 

ENGL.  153  Fr.  J.J.  Quinn 

Modem  Novel  3  credits 

The  evolution  of  the  novel  from  modern  to  post- 
modern times.  Major  American  and  English  writers 
are  studied  fi-om  traditional  narrative  to  self- 
conscious  stylistic  devices. 

ENGL.  154  Dr.  Casey 

The  English  Novel:  Defoe  to  Hardy  3  credits 

The  history  of  the  English  novel  from  its  origins  in 
the  early  18th  centur\'  until  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tur}'.  The  course  will  cover  the  literar\',  social,  and 
intellectual  sources  of  the  novel  as  well  as  its  artistic 
development.  Richardson,  Fielding,  Austen,  Dick- 
ens, Eliot  are  also  covered. 

ENGL.  155  Dr.  Beal 

Camelot  Legend  1  3  credits 

The  development  of  the  "King  Arthur  Stor)'"  fi-om 
the  medieval  period  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  legend's  remarkable  adaptability  to 
different  cultural  and  literarv'  milieux. 

ENGL.  156  Dr.  Mitchell 

Milton  &  17th  Century  Poetry  3  credits 

The  poetr)'  of  John  Milton,  ''a  major  figure",  the 
Metaphysical  poets  and  the  Cavalier  poets  ought  to 
bring  the  student  to  a  reputable  understanding  of  late 
English  renaissance.  The  17th  century  is  a  vital  era  for 
those  wishing  to  understand  the  results  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  and  the  onrush'  of  the  Restoration  and 
18th  century  poets. 


ENGL.  157  Dr.  Beal 

Camelot  Legend  11  3  credits 

Prerequisite:  Camelot  I  or  Instructor's  permission. 
The  development  and  elaboration  of  the  legend  in 
twentieth  centur)'  forms:  novels,  musicals,  movies 
and  the  short  story.  Emphasis  on  writing  and  class 
discussion. 

ENGL.  158  Fr.  Joseph  Quinn 

Transcendentalists  3  credits 

Course  transcends  typical  limits  of  this  literary  period 
to  Emerson  and  Thoreau's  major  works.  Thus, 
Orestes  Brownson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker  are  covered. 

ENGL.  159  Fr.  Joseph  Quinn 

American  Realists  3  credits 

Study  of  representative  figures  in  the  post  Civil  War 
period,  the  period  of  the  rise  of  American  realism. 
Authors  treated  will  be  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James, 
Stephen  Crane  and  selected  modern  authors. 

ENGL.  162  Dr.  Mitchell 

Harlem  Renaissance  3  credits 

A  concentrated  study  of  the  most  fruitfiil  era  in 
American  literature  of  the  1920's,  let  alone  Black  lit- 
erature, with  particular  references  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  of  the  times. 

ENGL.  164  Dr.  Mitchell 

Black  Literatm^  3  credits 

This  is  an  introductory  survey  course  in  Afro- 
American  literature  featuring  an  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  the  works  of  major  Black  authors  from  the 
colonial  American  period  to  the  present. 

ENGL.  165  Dr.  Gougeon 

American  Romanticism  3  credits 

This  course  will  deal  with  representative  short  works 
of  America's  six  major  Romantic  authors:  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Poe. 

ENGL.  166  Dr.  Gougeon 

Major  Works:  American  Romantics  3  credits 

Cooper's  the  Prairie,  Emerson's  Nature,  Thoreau's 
Walden,  Mdvilk's  Moby  Dick,  and  others.  Evaluation 
of  the  works  in  their  historical  context  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Romantic  movement, 
1820-65. 

ENGL.  167.  Dr.  Gougeon 

Major  Works:  American  Realists  3  credits 

Twain's  Hiickkbem  Finn,  Howell's  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Ijipham,  James'  The  American,  Crane's  The  Red  Ra^^e 
of  Courage,  Dreiser's  Sista-  Carrie,  and  others.  Works 
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are  evaluated  in  their  historical  milieu  and  the  devel- 
opment ot  American  Realism,  1865-1900. 

ENGL.  168  Staff 

American  Drama:  1919-1939  3  credits 

A  review  of  the  first  "'golden  age"  of  American 
drama,  which  includes  biting  masterpieces  such  as 
The  Hairy  Ape,  Axmkeatidsing,  and  comic  works  such 
as  Jbu  Can  V  Take  It  With  Tou  and  The  time  of  Tour  Life. 

ENGL.  171  Dr.  Jordan 

Myth  of  the  Hero  3  credits 

Mythic  materials  are  examined  to  discover  the  under- 
lying heroic  archetypal  patterns.  Then  modern  litera- 
ture is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  same  mythic  pat- 
terns. 

ENGL.  172-173  Dr.  Jordan 

Masterworks  of  Western 

Civilization  6  credits 

Study  of  masterpieces  of  literature  from  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  and  classic  Greek  to  the  modern  Euro- 
pean illuminating  the  development  of  Western  civili- 
zation. 

ENGL.  174  Dr.  Mitchell 

The  Bible  as  Literature  3  credits 

A  non-theological  examination  of  the  major  literary 
achievements  of  he  Old  and  New  Testaments,  em- 
phasizing the  generic  diversity  and  aesthetic  richness 
of  their  individual  components. 

ENGL.  176  Mr.  Bennett 

Magazine  Editing  3  credits 

The  process  of  editing  is  surveyed.  Macro-editing 
(publishing  for  a  defined  audience  and  delighting, 
surprising,  informing,  and  challenging  it)  is  empha- 
sized over  micro-editing  (grammar,  punctuation,  and 
so  forth).  Both  are  fit  into  the  larger  picture  of  pro- 
motion, fijlfillment,  circulation,  advertising,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution. 

ENGL.  177  Mr.  Bennett 

Children's  Literature  3  credits 

A  broad  study  of  literature  for  children  since  1800, 
with  the  emphasis  on  American  works  since  1950, 
including  aesthetic  consideration  of  the  art  and  de- 
sign of  picture  books.  Works  are  considered  for  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  12. 

ENGL.  180  Dr.  Murray 

Formal  Language  Theory  3  credits 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  of  grammar  fi-om  a 
robotic  point  of  view.  The  intent  is  to  make  the 
course  understandable  to  students  with  no  prior 
background  in  either  linguistics  or  computer  science, 
though  some  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols 


(Formal  Logic)  and  some  exposure  to  elementar\' 
programming  are  desirable. 


ENGL.  182  Dr.  Whittaker 

Humor  in  American  Literature  3  credits 

Insights  into  the  American  experience  and  character 
by  examining  the  unique  sources  of  our  humor  and 
its  manifestation  in  our  literature.  Native  "down 
East"  and  Old  Southwest  humor  and  the  local  color- 
ists,  as  well  as  mainstream  humorists  as  Washington 
Irving,  Mark  Twain,  Dorothy  Parker,  James  Thurbcr, 
and  E.  B.  White,  as  well  as  comic  playwrights  such  as 
Philip  Barr)',  Kaufman  and  Hart,  and  Clare  Booth 
Luce. 


ENGL.  183  Fr.  Hill 

Literature  of  the  Great  War  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  poetn,'  of  World  War  1,  the  fiction  that 
developed  out  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  that 
gave  rise  to  this  literature. 


ENGL.  185  Dr.  Passon 

Introduction  to  Satire 

An  exploration  of  the  historical,  critical,  and  concep- 
tual nature  of  satire,  including  established  satirical 
conventions  and  techniques.  Representative  exam- 
ples in  fiction,  drama,  and  poetr\',  from  a  variety  of 
literar\'  periods,  will  be  considered.  Special  emphasis 
will,  however,  be  placed  on  British  literature  of  the 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Centur}',  the  Age  of  Sat- 
ire. Though  the  course  will  focus  on  satirical  litera- 
ture, examples  of  satire  from  other  media  will  be  sam- 
pled. 


ENGL.  186  Fr.  J.  J.  Quinn 

Modem  Irish  Poets  3  credits 

This  course  covers  seven  major  modern  Irish  poets: 
Clarke,  Kavanagh,  Devlin,  Murphy,  Kinsella,  Mon- 
tague and  Heaney.  These  selected  poets  and  their  se- 
lected poetr)'  reveal  a  common  lyrical  tone  in  seven 
distinct  voices. 


ENGL.  187  Fr.  J.  J.  Quinn 

Modem  Irish  Novel  3  credits 

A  selective  introductory  course  to  Ireland's  re- 
nowned modern  novelists:  Francis  Stuart,  John 
McGahern,  William  Trevor,  Neil  Jordan,  Brian 
Moore,  Bernard  MacLaverty,  John  Banville  and  oth- 
ers. These  literary  artists  capture  the  ver\'e,  flavor,  and 
life  illumination  that  distinguish  today's  Irish  novels. 
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ENGL.  188  Dr.  Fraustino 

Literatxire  of  the  Absurd  3  credits 

Focusing  on  literature  from  1850  to  the  present,  this 
course  will  examine  works  of  fiction,  drama,  and  to 
some  extent  poetry  that  reflect  a  general  19th  and 
20th  century  western  sense  of  disintegrating  values 
and  lost  religious  beliefs.  Readings  will  include  works 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Lord  Byron,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Joseph  Conrad,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Ernest  Hemingway,  and  Samuel  Beckett. 

ENGL.  189  Dr.  Fraustino 

Macabre  Masterpieces  3  credits 

This  course  studies  works  of  horror— or  Gothic- 
fiction  in  England  and  America  that  best  exemplify 
this  mode  of  writing  as  a  serious  art  form  in  its  explo- 
ration of  the  human  mind,  particularly  abnormal 
psychology.  Works  we  will  read  may  include:  Mary 
Shelley's  Frankenstein,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Dr. 
Jekylland  Mr.  Hyde,  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of  Dark- 
ness, Bram  Stoker's  Dracula,  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  others. 


ENGL.  190  Fr  J.  J.  Quinn 

Travel  Seminar:  London  3  credits 

Guided  visits  to  London  galleries,  museums,  the- 
atres, cinema,  broadcast  studios,  concert  hails.  Royal 
Shakespeare  Co.;  meetings  with  stage  personalities. 
(Intersession.) 

ENGL.  191-197  StaflT 

Guided  Independent  Study  variable  credit 

A  tutorial  program  open  to  Junior  and  Senior  stu- 
dents. Content  determined  by  mentor. 

ENGL.  198  Staff 

Internship  variable  credit 

English  majors  can  receive  internship  credits  for  a  va- 
riety of  on-the-job  work  experiences.  Approval  must 
be  obtained  beforehand  from  chairman  and  dean. 


See  additional  related  course  listings  under  Com- 
munication and  Media  Studies. 


Oscar-winnnig  actress,  Glenda  Jackson,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  conductir^  campus  seminar  on  Theatre  Arts. 
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FINE  ARTS 

PROF.  ROGERS,  Pwgrmm  Director 

The  University's  Fine  Arts  Program  offers  courses  in  art  and  music  wiiich  develop  students'  creative  expres- 
sion, enhance  their  aesthetic  appreciation  and  judgment,  and  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  peoples  and 
cultures  from  which  classics  in  the  Fine  Arts  have  come. 

Courses  in  Fine  Arts  can  satisfy  a  student's  General  Education  requirements  in  three  ways: 

a)  applied  or  studio  art  courses  (ART  60-64,  1 50-1 54)  can  satisfy  requirements  in  GE  AREA  III  —  Commun- 
ications; 

b)  art  and  music  history'  and  appreciation  courses  can  satisf\'  requirements  in  GE  AREA  IV  —  Humanities; 

c)  any  course  in  Fine  Arts  can  be  used  as  a  Free  Elective. 


ART  21-22  Prof  Jones 

History  of  World  Art  6  credits 

The  interpretation,  appreciation,  and  aesthetic 
norms  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
ancient  world  (Egv'pt,  Rome,  Greece),  Byzantium, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  early  Renaissance  are  discussed 
in  the  first  semester.  During  the  second  semester,  the 
High  Renaissance,  Baroque,  Impressionism,  Post- 
Impressionism,  and  Twentieth  Centun'  Art  are  the 
subjects  studied. 

ART  60  Prof  Rogers 

Two  Dimensional  Design  3  credits 

This  course  is  an  exploration  of  visual  organization 
utilizing  two  dimensional  means.  Various  diverse 
materials  will  be  used  in  working  with  the  elements  of 
line,  texture,  shape,  volume,  mass,  and  color 

ART  62  Prof  Rogers 

Three  Dimensional  Design  3  credits 

A  foundation  course  that  investigates  basic  materials 
and  approaches  in  the  creation  of  three  dimensional 
form.  Emphasis  is  directed  towards  a  hands  on  in- 
volvement with  diverse  media,  technique,  and  tools 
of  the  sculptor's  craft. 


ART  64  Prof.  Rogers 

Basic  Drawing  3  credits 

A  foundation  course  designed  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's skills  in  basic  drawing  and  perception.  Various 
media  are  employed  in  exercises  involving  the  use  of 
line  and  shading,  shape  and  space,  design  and  com- 
position leading  to  the  development  of  visual  expres- 
sion. 

ART  111-112  Prof  Jones 

History  of  American  Art  6  credits 

A  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
in  America  from  the  1 7th  century  to  the  present  day. 
First  semester  covers  from  earliest  exploration  days, 
the  Indians'  arts,  and  the  colonial  period  through  the 
Civil  War.  Second  semester  will  cover  the  period  from 
1865  through  contemporary'  trends  including  pho- 
tography, graphic,  and  decorative  arts. 

ART  115  Prof  Barshinger 

Modem  Art  History  3  credits 

This  course  sur\'eys  the  artistic  developments  in 
painting,  architecture  and  sculpture  from  the  Neo- 
Classic  period  through  contemporary'  trends.  Special 


University  Art  Gallery. 
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emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  stylistic  develop- 
ments of  European  Art  as  manifested  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth centuries. 

ART  118 
Homeric  Heroes 

A  survey  of  architecture  in  Greece  and  Crete  from  the 
Bronze  Age  to  the  Hellenistic  period  begun  by  Alex- 
ander. 

ART  150  Prof  Rogers 

Basic  Painting  Techniques  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  materials  and  tech- 
niques of  painting  using  acrylic  polymer  paints.  The 
student  will  develop  skills  and  abilities  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  painting  surfaces  and  execution  of  unique  vis- 
ual expressions. 

ART  152  Prof  Rogers 

Intermediate  Painting  Techniques  3  credits 

This  course  encourages  student  involvement  with  se- 
lected painting  materials  and  techniques.  A  wide 
range  of  uses  and  forms  of  expression  will  be  investi- 
gated. Unique  individual  directions  and  experimen- 
tation are  encouraged. 

ART  154  Prof  Rogers 

Advanced  Painting  Techniques  3  credits 

This  course  emphasizes  the  continued  growth  of  a 
unique  individual  approach  toward  painting.  Con- 
tent, style,  and  technique  will  be  determined  by  the 
individual  student. 

ART  191-195  Staff 

Guided  Independent  Study  in  Art  3  credits 

Courses  are  intended  to  meet  specific  needs.  Content 
and  methodology  vary. 

MUS.  10  Dr.  Woltennk 

Understanding  Music  3  credits 

An  examination  of  music  representing  a  wide  variety 
of  styles,  genres,  historical  periods,  and  geographical 
areas,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  per- 
ceptive listening  skills.  Folk,  popular,  rock,  jazz,  and 
classical  music  will  be  considered. 

MUS.  103-104  Stafl^ 

Music  Appreciation  6  credits 

Introduction  to  elements  and  forms.  Analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  respected  masterpieces  to  encourage 
perceptive  listening  habits.  The  first  semester  will  re- 
view music  development  to  Bach,  while  the  second 
semester  will  treat  compositions  from  Bach  to  the 
present  including  American  compositions.  No  pre- 
vious formal  training  is  required. 


MUS.  105  Dr.  Wolterink 

The  Symphony  3  credits 

Development  of  the  symphony  as  an  independent 
genre,  from  its  origins  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
to  the  present  day.  Works  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Mahler,  Shosta- 
kovich and  Stravinsky  will  be  among  those  consid- 
ered. 

MUS.  109  StaflT 

Siu^ey  of  Keyboard  Music  3  credits 

The  music  written  for  the  piano,  organ,  harpsichord 
and  clavichord  from  the  Renaissance  to  20th  Cen- 
tury. Designed  for  non-musicians,  the  course  focuses 
on  the  development  of  keyboard  instruments  and  the 
forms  and  composers  that  dominate  the  literature. 
Recordings,  live  performances  and  a  field  trip. 

MUS.  110  Dr.  Wolterink 

Masterpieces  of  Western  Music  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  classical  music  through  the  study 
of  well-known  masterpieces,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  perceptive  listening  skills.  Composi- 
tions by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky  and 
others,  in  a  variety  of  musical  forms  and  genres,  will 
be  explored.  Intended  for  students  with  little  or  no 
familiarity  with  classical  music. 

MUS.  Ill  Dr.  Wolterink 

Bach  3  credits 

The  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  context  of 
the  musical  forms,  styles,  and  genres  current  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  brief  survey  of 
Bach's  life  and  works  will  be  followed  by  more  de- 
tailed study  of  selected  vocal  and  instrumental  com- 
positions. 

MUS.  113  Dr.  Woltennk 

Mozart  3  credits 

An  examination  of  Mozart's  major  works  in  the  gen- 
res of  the  symphony,  the  concerto,  chamber  music, 
church  music  and  opera,  together  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical survey.  The  influence  of  late  eighteenth- 
century  culture  and  musical  conventions  on  Mo- 
zart's work  will  be  considered. 

MUS.  114  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  CSJ 

From  Bach  to  Rock  3  credits 

The  music  of  Western  civilization  from  J.S.  Bach  and 
G.F.  Handel  to  recent  developments  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Special  attention  to  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 
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MUS.  116  Dr.  Wolterink 

American  Musical  Theatre  3  credits 

The  development  of  musical  theatre  in  America  from 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  works  composed  in  the  last  forty  years. 
Works  by  Jerome  Kern,  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein, 
Lemer  and  Loewe,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Stephen 
Sondheim  will  be  among  those  considered. 


MUS.  121  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  CSJ 

Renaissance  to  Reformation  3  credits 

The  music  of  Western  civilization  beginning  retro- 
spectively with  the  choral  music  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Main  focus  on  vocal  and  instrumental  developments 
in  Italy,  the  Franco-Netherlands  School  and  in  En- 
gland. Culminating  with  the  music  of  the  Protestant 
and  Cathohc  Reformation.  Contributions  of  the  Je- 
suits to  sacred  and  secular  music. 


MUS.  122  Sr.  Roccasalvo,  CSJ 

Musical  Russia  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  music  of  the  Rus'  people- 
Southwestern  Rus'  and  Great  Russia.  Choral  and  in- 
strumental music  from  the  10th  century  to  the 
present  day.  Western  influences  on  Great  Russia.  Spe- 
cial focus  on  the  "Might)'  Five,"  Tchaikovsky,  Rach- 
maninoff, Stravinskv. 


MUS.  123  Dr.  Wolterink 

Music  in  America  3  credits 

An  overview  of  the  development  of  music  in  the 
United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century.  Classical, 
popular,  and  traditional  musical  st)'les  will  be  consid- 
ered, including  the  symphony,  the  opera,  the  Broad- 
way show,  jazz,  rock,  hymnody,  and  folk  music. 

MUS.  185  Dr.  Wolterink 

Music  Theory  1  3  credits 

The  fundamental  materials  of  tonal  music:  notes  and 
rests,  rhythm  and  meter,  scales  and  modes,  inter\'als, 
triads  and  seventh  chords,  melodic  and  harmonic  or- 
ganization and  an  introduction  to  voice  leading  and 
part  writing.  Some  knowledge  of  music  notation 
helpful. 

MUS.  186  Dr.  Woltennk 

Music  Theory  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MUS.  185)  Extension  of  the  tonal 
chromatic  vocabulary'  to  include  chromatic  harmony, 
modulator)'  techniques,  and  the  use  of  extended 
chords,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  selected  post-tonal 
procedures. 

MUS.  191-195  Staff 

Guided  Independent  Study  in 
Music  3  credits 

Courses  are  intended  to  meet  specific  needs.  Content 
and  methodolog)'  var\'. 


Cheryl  T.  Bo£a  directing  University  Concert  Band. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

DR.  KAMLA,  Chairperson 

The  program  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  read,  write,  speak  and 
comprehend  one  or  more  foreign  languages;  to  think  and  express  him/herself  logically,  precisely  and  critically 
in  one  or  more  foreign  languages;  to  acquire  skills  in  literary  criticism  by  reading  representative  foreign  authors; 
to  gain  insight  into  the  evolution  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  foreign  peoples  as  reflected  in  their  literature . 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  Classical  Language  gives  the  student  a  solid  foundation  in  Latin  and  Greek 
to  engender  an  appreciation  of  the  liberal  aspects  of  Classical  Studies.  Classics  majors  are  encouraged  to  take 
their  junior  year  abroad  at  Loyola  University's  Rome  Center  of  Liberal  Arts  with  which  the  University  of 
Scran  ton  is  affiliated. 

A  major  in  modern  foreign  language  requires  the  completion  of  36  credits  in  one  language  beginning  with 
the  intermediate  level.  Modern  language  majors  normally  take  at  least  12  credits  in  a  second  language,  either 
modem  or  classical,  as  their  cognate.  A  double  major  may  be  pursued  by  taking  36  credits  in  one  language 
beginning  with  the  intermediate  level,  and  by  satisfying  the  major  and  cognate  requirements  of  another  depart- 
ment. The  placement  of  students  at  a  particular  foreign  language  level  is  the  responsibility  of  the  chairperson. 

As  indicated  on  p.  84,  language  students  interested  in  careers  in  industry  can  pursue  an  alternative  major 
incorporating  courses  in  business. 


FRENCH 

FRENCH  1-2 

Elementary  French  6  credits 

Designed  to  impart  a  good  basic  foundation  in  com- 
prehending, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  the 
French  language.  Designed  primarily  for  students 
with  no  or  insufficient  background  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Meets  four  hours  a  week  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  23-24 

Intermediate  French  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  French  1  &  2,  or  equivalent)  Designed 
to  give  greater  scope  and  depth  to  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  style  of  the  French 
language,  with  readings  or  original  works  selected 
from  French  literature.  Meets  four  hours  a  week  or 
equivalent. 

FRENCH  101-102 
Advanced  French  Composition 
and  Conversation  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  French  23  &  24,  or  equivalent)  An  in- 
tensive course  in  French  composition  and  conversa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  detailed  study  of  advanced 
grammatical  and  stylistic  usage  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent,  and 
one  hour  weekly  independent  language  laboratory' 
practice. 

FRENCH  105  Dr.  Petrovic 

French  Masterpieces  in  Translation  3  credits 

The  study  of  selected  major  works  from  the  leading 
French  writers  that  have  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  Western  civilization. 
Such  authors  as  Camus,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Gide, 
Proust,  Malraux  and  Stencihal  will  be  discussed.  (GE 
AREA  IV) 


FRENCH  111-112 

Survey  of  French  Literature  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  French  101  &  102,  or  equivalent)  A 
review  of  French  literature  from  the  chanson  de  geste 
to  the  contemporary'  period.  Meets  three  hours  a 
week,  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  113-114 
Survey  of  French  Culture 

and  Civilization  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101  &  102,  or  equivalent)  A 
review  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  artistic,  liter- 
ar\',  and  scientific  development  of  the  French  people 
from  the  Roman  occupation  to  the  present.  Meets 
three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  131 
Medieval  and  Renaissance 

French  Studies  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101  &  102,  or  equivalent)  Se- 
lected literary  works  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
late  Renaissance.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equiv- 
alent. 

FRENCH  141 

XVIlth  Century  French  Studies  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101  &  102,  or  equivalent)  Lit- 
erar}',  philosophical,  and  social  expression  from  1610 
to  1715.  Meets  three  hoursaweek,  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  151 

XVIlIth  Century  French  Studies  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 
Englightenment  from  1715  to  1789.  Meets  three 
hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Language 

Intermediate  or  Advanced  Language 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Lang.  1-2  or  23-24 

Second  Modern  or  Classical  Language 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

1 
16 

1 

16 

MAJOR 

Lang.  101-102 

Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Lang.  23-24 

Second  Modern  or  Classical  Language 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Lang.  184-Elec. 

Introduction  to  Linguistics*— Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

1 
16 

1 
16 

MAJOR 

Language 

Advanced  Language  Electives 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  or  Religious  Studies  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 
SENIOR 

15 

3 
18 

MAJOR 

Language 

Advanced  Language  Electives 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.-T/RS 

Philosophy  or  Religious  Studies  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15 


15 


TOLVL:  127  credits 

*Required  for  modern  language  majors  seeking  certification  in  secondary  education;  recommended  for  Mod- 
ern Language  majors. 

In  AREA  III,  English  7  and  Comm.  2  are  recommended  during  first  year. 

In  AREA  IV,  Hist.  114,  115,  116,  119  or  161-62  are  recommended  for  modern  language  majors. 

Students  who  begin  language  at  the  Advanced  (101)  level  will  take  6  credits  less  in  the  major  and  6  credits  more 
in  the  Cognate  or  FREE  AREA  in  either  Junior  or  Senior  year. 

MINOR.  A  minor  in  a  foreign  language,  open  to  students  in  all  disciplines,  can  be  achieved  by  the  completion 
of  1 8  credits  beginning  at  the  intermediate  level.  Students  who  minor  in  two  languages  must  complete  a  total 
of  24  credits  distributed  equally  among  the  two  languages. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE-BUSINESS 

The  major  in  International  Language-Business  is  a  professionally  oriented  program.  Its  purpose  is  to  make 
language  study  a  more  career-structured  discipline  by  providing  students  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
liberal  education  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  courses  specifically  relevant  to  the  business  enterprise.  The 
course  work  required  in  this  major  exposes  students  to  the  challenges  of  the  business  environment  by  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  analytical  tools  in  managerial  decision-making. 

The  element  that  links  these  two  otherwise  disparate  disciplines  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  business 
communication  with  many  countries  is  conducted  in  languages  other  than  English.  This  applies  particularly  to 
American-based  firms  exhibiting  a  clearly  international  character,  as  well  as  those  that  have  expanded  their 
offices  abroad.  In  order  to  bridge  the  communication  gap  between  multinational  business  and  the  lack  of 
fiinctional  language  skills  often  exhibited  by  the  personnel  representing  them,  specialized  language  courses 
focusing  on  the  business  terminology  and  cultural  setting  of  the  countries  in  question  complement  the  regular 
business  courses  in  this  major. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Courses 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Language 

Intermediate  or  Advanced  Language 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Lang.  1-2  or  23-24 

Second  Modern  Language 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Lang.  101-102 

Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Lang.  23-24  or  101- 

102  Second  Modern  Language 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Acc.  3-4 

Financial-Managerial  Accounting 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Econ. 11-12 

Principles  of  Economics  I-II 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

I 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Lang.  181-182 

Advanced  Stylistics 

3 

3  \ 

MAJOR 

Language 

Advanced  Language  Electives 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  108 

Organization  and  Management 

3 

MAJOR 

Mkt.  107 

Managerial  Marketing 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Cmps.  21 

Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Phil,  or  Religious  Studies  Elective*** 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

18 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Lang.  183 

Commercial  and  Business  Language 

3 

MAJOR 

Language 

Advanced  Language  Electives 

3 

6 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  168 

International  Business 

3 

MAJOR 

EC/FIN.  165 

International  Economics  &  Finance 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Phil,  or  Religious  Studies  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective**** 

3 

*Recommend  Math  6-7  Quantitative  Methods  I-II 
**Recommend  Pol.  Sci.  Ill  International  Relations  as  one  of  these 
***Recommend  Phil.  133  Business  Ethics 
^***Recommend  Pol.  Sci.  133  Political  Science  Statistics  I 


15 


15 


TOTAL:  1 30  credits 
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FRENCH  161 

XlXth  Century  French  Novel  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 
development  of  prose  narration  as  reflected  in  the  lit- 
erary movements  of  the  age.  Meets  three  hours  a 
week,  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  162 

XlXth  Centiuy  French  Poetry  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 
development  of  poetic  forms  from  the  romantic  to 
the  symbolist  movement  inclusively.  Meets  three 
hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

FRENCH  171 

XXth  Century  French  Novel  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 

development  of  prose  narration  from  the  Dreyftis 

case  to  the  present.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 

equivalent. 

FRENCH  173 

XXth  Century  French  Drama  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 
development  of  dramatic  forms  from  the  Theatre  Li- 
bre to  the  present.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

FRENCH  181-182 
Advanced  French  Stylistics 

and  Phonetics  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  De- 
signed to  strengthen  the  speaking  and  writing  skills 
while  emphasizing  the  production  of  speech  sounds 
and  their  transcription  by  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet.  Exercises  in  enunciation  and  phraseology, 
besides  a  refined  usage  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Meets 
three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent,  and  one  hour 
weekly  independent  language  laboratory  practice. 

FRENCH  183 

Business  French  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Over- 
view of  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the 
French  business  world.  Formalities  and  conventions 
of  letter  writing,  banking,  import/export,  and  other 
commercial  transactions.  Analysis  of  terminology 
from  business-related  areas  such  as  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  international  commerce  within  a  contem- 
porary cultural  setting.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

FRENCH  191-192 

Guided  Independent  Study  Variable  credit 

(Prerequisites:  French  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A  tu- 
torial program  open  to  junior  and  senior  students 
only.  Content  determined  by  mentor. 


GERMAN 

GERMAN  1-2 

Elementary  German  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  none)  A  complete  course  in  the  fijnda- 
mentals  of  the  German  Language.  Emphasis  on  read- 
ing of  graded  texts,  with  written  and  oral  and  aural 
exercises.  Designed  primarily  for  students  with  no  or 
insufficient  background  in  the  German  language. 
Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
GERMAN  23-24 

Intermediate  German  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  equivalent)  Reading 
from  modern  authors  of  moderate  difficulty.  Oral 
and  written  exercises.  Systematic  review  of  German 
grammar.  Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
GERMAN  25-26 

Introduction  to  Business  German  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  1-2,  or  equivalent)  Specialized 
intermediate-level  course  for  students  who  wish  to 
focus  their  skills  on  the  language  of  the  business 
world.  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Systematic  review 
of  German  grammar.  Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 
GERMAN  101-102 
Advanced  German  Conversation 
and  Composition  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  23-24,  or  equivalent)  Selected 
texts  in  prose  and  poetry.  Advanced  practice  in  con- 
versation and  composition.  Sur\'ey  of  German  gram- 
mar. Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent,  and  a 
one  hours  weekly  independent  language  laboratory 
practice. 

GERMAN  111-112 
Survey  of  German  Literature 
and  Culture  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A 
survey  of  German  literature  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury to  the  contemporary  period,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  main  intellectual  currents  as  well  as  the 
social  and  political  developments.  Meets  three  hours 
a  week,  or  equivalent. 
GERMAN  161 

German  Classicism  and  Romanticism  3  credits 
(Prerequisite:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  18th  (Goethe,  Schiller, 
Holderlin)  and  early  19th  century  (Kleist,  Hoff- 
mann, Novalis)  in  their  Classical  and  Romantic  con- 
texts. Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
GERMAN  162 

Realism  and  Naturalism  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A 
study  of  the  works  of  late  19th  century  authors,  such 
as  Storm,  Fontane,  and  Keller.  Meets  three  times  a 
week,  or  equivalent. 
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GERMAN  171 

German  Literatixre  up  to  1945  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A  in- 
depth  study  of  such  authors  as  Brecht,  Mann,  Kafka, 
and  Rilke.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  172 

Postwar  German  Literature  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Con- 
centration on  contemporary  authors  such  as  Frisch, 
Diirrenmatt,  Grass  and  Boll,  as  well  as  representative 
authors  from  East  Germany.  Meets  three  hours  a 
week,  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN.175-176 

Scientific  German  I-II  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  None)  Readings  in  the  literature  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  the  biological  sciences.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  students  to  use  Ger- 
man source  material  in  their  scientific  work. 

GERMAN  181-182 

Advanced  StyUstics  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Ad- 
vanced study  of  syntax  and  semantics  aimed  at  the 
development  of  stylistic  sensitivity.  Interdisciplinary 
textual  analyses  (business  and  commercial  German 
communications  media,  the  sciences  and  humani- 
ties) for  further  practice  in  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent,  and 
one  hour  weekly  independent  language  laboratory 
practice. 

GERMAN  183 

Business  German  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Over- 
view of  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  Ger- 
man business  world.  Formalities  and  conventions  of 
letter  writing,  banking,  import/export,  and  other 
commercial  transactions.  Analysis  of  terminology 
from  business-related  areas  such  as  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  international  commerce  within  a  contem- 
porary cultural  setting.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

GERMAN  191-192 

Independent  Study  Variable  Credit 

(Prerequisites:  German  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A  tu- 
torial program  open  to  junior  and  senior  students 
only.  Content  determined  by  mentor. 

SPANISH 

SPANISH  1-2 

Elementary  Spanish  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  None)  Fundamentals  of  grammar,  drill 
in  pronunciation,  conversation,  suitable  readings 
and  written  exercises.  Designed  primarily  for  stu- 


dents with  no  or  insufficient  background  in  the  Span- 
ish language.  Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
SPANISH  23-24 

Intermediate  Spanish  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2,  or  equivalent)  Grammati- 
cal review,  written  and  oral  composition  with  se- 
lected cultural  readings  of  intermediate  difficulty. 
Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
SPANISH  100 

Medical  Spanish  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:   Spanish  23-24,   or  equivalent)   De- 
signed for  the  student  who  plans  to  work  in  any  area 
of  health  care,  this  course  focuses  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Spanish-speaking  patients.  Students  will 
learn  specialized  vocabulary  and  improved  commu- 
nicative ability  through  conversation  and  composi- 
tion. Through  films  and  on-site  hospital  visits,  stu- 
dents will  develop  an  increased  awareness  of  health 
issues  often  of  particular  concern  to  Hispanics.  Span- 
ish 102  is  the  sequence  to  this  course.  Meets  four 
hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
SPANISH  101-102 
Advanced  Composition  and 
Conversation  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  23-24,  or  equivalent)  A  thor- 
ough study  of  Spanish  grammar,  composition,  oral 
and  written,  with  the  aim  of  developing  abilit\'  to 
write  clear  and  fluent  Spanish.  Practice  in  oral  com- 
position. Meets  three  hours  a  week  or  equivalent,      J 
and  a  one  hour  weekly  independent  language  labora-      f 
torv  practice. 
SPANISH  111 

Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization  3  credits      ■ 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  An       ■ 
overview  of  the  diverse  historical,  political,  religious 
and  artistic  factors  that  have  determined  the  cultural      j 
make-up  of  the  peoples  of  the  liberian  peninsula.      I 
Meets  three  hours  per  week  or  equivalent. 
SPANISH  112 
Spanish-American  Culture 

and  Civilization  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  An 
overview  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  Ibero- 
america  with  a  dual  focus  on  both  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  four  principal  cultural  areas,  and  such 
unifying  features  as  language  and  religion.  Meets 
three  hours  per  week  or  equivalent. 
SPANISH  115-116 

History  of  Spanish  Literature  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent) 
Study  of  Spanish  literature  from  Cantar  de  Mio  Cid 
to  XXth  centur)',  with  emphasis  on  main  literary  cur- 
rents in  each  century.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 
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SPANISH  117-118 

Survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature  6  credits 
(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A 
survey  of  Spanish-American  literature  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present,  with  representative  reaciings 
from  each  of  the  principal  cultural  areas.  Meets  three 
hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  121 
XlXth  and  XXth  Century 

Spanish  Drama  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Pe- 
ninsular drama  from  Romanticism  to  the  contempo- 
rary period,  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  forms  after 
Buero  Vallejo  and  new  directions  of  Spanish  theatre 
in  the  post-French  era.  Mets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

SPANISH  122 

Spanish  American  Drama  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent) 
Spanish  American  drama  from  the  late  XlXth  cen- 
tury to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary' 
trends.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  161-162 

Modem  Spanish  Prose  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 

short  story  and  the  novel  in  Spain  in  the  late  19th  and 

early  20th  centuries.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 

equivalent. 

SPANISH  163-164 

The  Spanish  American  Novel  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  An 
examination  of  the  esthetic,  cultural  and  social  as- 
pects of  prose  fiction  in  Latin  America  over  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

SPANISH  165-166 

The  Generations  of  1898  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent) 
Thorough  examination  of  the  movement,  its  politi- 
cal, historical,  and  social  background:  Ganivet,  Un- 
amuno,  Azorin,  etc.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

SPANISH  167-168 

Spanish  American  Short  Story  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  The 
development  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  genre  in 
Spanish  America  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 


SPANISH  171 

Hispanic  Lyric  Poetry  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102)  The  development 
of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Exam- 
ples of  early  poetr)'  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are 
studied  to  establish  an  awareness  of  the  Hispanic  lyric 
tradition,  but  the  main  focus  of  the  course  is  on  20th 
century  Spanish  America  and  such  figures  as  Gabriela 
Mistral,  Pablo  Neruda,  and  Cesar  Vallejo. 

SPANISH  121 

XlXth  and  XXth  Century 

Spanish  Drama  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  An 

examination  of  satirical  writings  beginning  with  Juan 

Ruiz,  Quevedo,  and  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  and 

continuing  through  such  modern  masters  as  Pio 

Baroja,  Garcia,  Marquez,  and  Juan  Jose  Arreola. 

Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  173 

The  Literature  of  Social  Protest  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Seri- 
ous social  and  political  literature  in  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  Emphasis  on  20th  century.  Meets  three 
hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  181-182 

Advanced  Stylistics  6  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102)  Designed  to  im- 
prove speaking  and  writing  skills.  Classroom  activities 
include  line-by-line  critiques  of  student  translation 
exercises  and  compositions:  comparative  analyses  of 
Spanish  and  English  syntax.  Meets  three  hours  a 
week,  or  equivalent,  and  one  hour  weekly  indepen- 
dent language  laboratory'  practice. 

SPANISH  183 

Business  Spanish  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  Over- 
view of  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  Span- 
ish business  world.  Formalities  and  conventions  of 
letter  writing,  banking,  import/export,  and  other 
commercial  transactions.  Analysis  of  terminology 
from  business-related  areas  such  as  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  international  commerce  within  a  contem- 
porary cultural  setting.  Meets  three  hours  a  week,  or 
equivalent. 

SPANISH  191-192 

Guided  Independent  Study  Variable  Credit 

(Prerequisites:  Spanish  101-102,  or  equivalent)  A  tu- 
torial program  open  to  junior  and  senior  students 
only.  Content  determined  by  mentor. 
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GREEK 

GREEK  1-2 

Elementary  Greek  6  credits 

An  intensive  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  Classical 
Greek  grammar. 

GREEK  23-23 

Intermediate  Greek  6  credits 

Review  of  fundamentals.  Readings  from  Zenophon, 
Euripides,  and  the  New  Testament. 

GREEK  101 

Homer  3  credits 

Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  An 

appreciation  of  the  diction,  through  and  beauty  of 

Homer. 

GREEK  102 

Thucydides  3  credits 

Evaluation  of  fifth  century  Athens  and  of  Thucydides 
as  philosopher  and  historian.  Readings  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

GREEK  105 

Plato  3  credits 

Readings  of  the  Apohpiy.  A  philosophical,  historical 
and  literary  analysis  of  Plato  and  Socrates.  Supple- 
mentar)'  reading  in  the  Crito  and  Phaedo. 

GREEK  106 

Euripides  3  credits 

Reading  and  analysis  of  the  Medea  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  art  and  thought  of  Euripides. 

GREEK  107 

Sophocles  3  credits 

Evaluation  of  Sophocles  as  a  poet,  dramatist  and 
thinker  through  a  study  of  the  Oedipus  Tymnntis. 

GREEK  108 

Demosthenes  3  credits 

An  analysis  of  the  De  Corona  as  a  model  of  rhetoric. 

Consideration  of  the  rhetorical  norms  established  by 

Aristotle. 

GREEK  109-110 

Readings  in  Greek  Literature  3-6  credits 

Selections  from  Greek  writers  to  suit  the  student's 
special  interest. 

GREEK  111 

Classical  Greek  Literature 

and  Mythology  3  credits 

This  course  examines  the  role  that  mvthology  played 
in  Greek  literature,  and  examines  the  changing  atti- 
tudes of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Olympian  gods  from 
Homer  to  the  4th  centur\'  B.C.  All  readings  and  lec- 
tures in  English. 


GREEK  120 

Ancient  Civilization:  Greece  3  credits 

The  political,  constitutional,  and  cultural  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  All  readings  and  lectures  in  English. 

GREEK  125  Dr.  Petrovic 

Legacy  of  Greece  and  Rome  3  credits 

Survey  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  treasures  of  classical 
Greece  and  Rome  with  a  focus  on  their  enduring  leg- 
acy in  our  own  civilization.  (GE  AREA  IV) 

GREEK  145 

Roots  of  Greek  in  English  3  credits 

The  relationship  of  both  Greek  and  English  to  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family;  the 
Greek  elements  that  have  come  into  English  are  pre- 
sented: e.g.,  bases,  prefixes,  numerals,  hybrids,  etc. 
A  study  of  the  20-25%  English  words  which  come 
from  Greek,  particularly  in  scientific  fields. 

GREEK  191-192 

Guided  Independent  Study  Variable  Credit 

(Prerequisites:  Greek  23-24)  A  tutorial  program  open 
to  junior  and  senior  students  only.  Content  deter- 
mined by  mentor 

LATIN 

LATEST  1-2 

Elementary  Latin  6  credits 

An  intensive  course  in  the  ftindamentals  of  Latin. 
Reading  and  composition. 

LATIN  23-24 

Intermediate  Latin  6  credits 

Review  of  fiindamentals.  Reading  of  selections  from 
Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

LATIN  101 

Horace  and  Juvenal  3  credits 

A  study  of  Roman  satire  revealing  the  life,  manners 
and  thought  of  the  times. 

LATIN  103 

Cicero  and  Lucretius  3  credits 

Selections  from  the  Tusculan  Disputations  and  the  De 
Benim  Natum  illustrate  constrasting  developments  in 
Roman  thinking.  The  course  includes  a  brief  survey 
of  ancient  philosophy. 

LATIN  104 

Christian  Latin  Literature  3  credits 

Selections  from  Christian  Latin  writers  with  concen- 
tration on  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 

LATIN  107 

Livy  and  Virgil  3  credits 

Selections  from  Liv}'  I  and  XXI,  and  from  Books  VII- 
XII  of  Virgil's  Aemid. 
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LATIN  108 

Horace  and  Catullus  3  credits 

Lyric  poetn'  illustrated  by  the  Odes  of  Horace  and 
selected  poems  of  Catullus. 

LATIN  109-110 

Readings  in  Latin  Literature  3-6  credits 

Selections  from  Latin  writers  to  suit  the  student's 
special  interest. 

LATIN  111 

Classical  Roman  Literature 

and  Mythology  3  credits 

The  course  examines  the  role  that  mytholog}'  played 
in  Roman  literature,  and  examines  the  changing  atti- 
tudes of  the  Romans  towards  the  divinities  mani- 
fested in  literature  from  Plautus  to  Apuleius.  All  read- 
ings and  lectures  in  English. 

LATIN  112 

Medieval  Latin  3  credits 

Introduction  to  medieval  Latin.  Readings  in  medie- 
val prose  and  poetry  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries. 

LATIN  113 

History  of  Latin  Literature  3  credits 

A  survey  of  Roman  and  post-Roman  Latin  literature. 
The  course  is  taught  in  English.  No  Latin  prerequi- 
site. 

LATIN  120 

Ancient  Civilization:  Rome  3  credits 

The  political,  constitutional,  and  cultural  histor\'  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  West- 
ern empire.  All  readings  and  lectures  in  English. 

LATIN  145 

Roots  of  Latin  in  English 

The  relationship  of  both  Latin  and  English  to  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  tamilv;  the 
Latin  elements  that  have  come  into  English  are  pre- 
sented: bases,  prefixes,  numerals,  hybricis,  etc.  Ap- 
proximately 60-65%  of  English  words  come  from 
latin. 

LATIN  191-192 

Guided  Independent  Study  Variable  Credit 

(Prerequisites:  Latin  23-24)  A  tutorial  program  open 
to  junior  and  senior  students  onlv.  Content  deter- 
mined by  mentor. 


SLAVIC 

SLAV  107  Dr.  Petrovic 

Masterworks  of  Russian  & 

Slav  Literature  3  credits 

A  sur\'ey  of  major  literar\'  achievements  of  Slavic  peo- 
ples. Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Cosic,  Sienkiewicz  and 
Solzhenitsyn  will  be  read.  No  knowledge  of  Slavic 
languages  is  required.  All  readings  and  lectures  are  in 
English.  (GE  AREA  IV) 

LANGUAGE 

LANG.  104 

World  of  Language  3  credits 

(No  prerequisite)  Designed  to  pro\'ide  students  with 
a  broad  over\'iew  of  the  nature  and  function  of  lan- 
guages. Topics  include  theories  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages, evolution  and  change  in  language,  the  impor- 
tance of  language  in  human  societ\',  culture, 
contemporary'  politics,  and  the  business  world;  and 
identifv'ing  successfiil  approaches  to  language  studv. 

LANG.  184 

Introduction  to  Linguistics  3  credits 

Inquin,'  into  the  nature  of  language,  its  various  sys- 
tems manifested  bv  the  principal  languages  of  the 
world.  Principles  of  structural  analysis.  Open  to  lan- 
guage and  non-language  major.  No  prerequisite. 

ITALIAN 

Elementary  Italian  1-2  6  credits 

Introduction  to  the  Italian  language.  Designed  for 
beginners.  Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 
Intermediate  Italian  23-24  6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2,  orequixalent)  Grammatical 
review,  written  and  oral  composition  with  selected 
cultural  readings  of  intermediate  difficult)'.  Meets 
four  hours  a  week,  or  equivalent. 

PORTUGUESE 

Elementary  Portuguese  1-2  6  credits 

Introduction  to  the  Portuguese  language.  Designed 
for  beginners.  Meets  four  hours  a  week,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

(For  RUSSIAN  see  Eastern  Christian  Studies  section 
earher  in  this  bulletin.) 
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HISTORY 

DR.  DeMICHELE,  Chairperson 

The  department  aims:  1.  to  train  the  student  in  solid  historical  methodology';  2.  to  present  history  as  the 
study  of  interdependent  human  activities  and  concrete  events  which  have  social  significance;  3.  to  engender  an 
intelligent  and  critically  sympathetic  understanding  of  various  civilizations  and  cultures. 

The  department  offers  a  special  program  that  enables  qualified  students  to  obtain  both  their  Bachelor  and 
Master's  degree  within  four  calendar  years .  The  program  utilizes  Intersession  or  summer  sessions  and  the  use  of 
four  graduate  history  courses  as  part  of  the  undergraduate  program.  The  chairperson  of  the  department  should 
be  contacted  for  details  of  the  program. 

See  the  Pre-Law  section  earlier  in  the  catalog  for  details  of  the  department's  success  in  this  area. 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  V 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


Dept.  and  No. 

History  3-4 

History  1-2 

Elective 

Communications 

Phil.  20 

T/RS21 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
Europe:  1500  to  Present 
United  States  History 
Electives** 
Electives 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Theolog)'  I 
Basic  Physical  Education 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

History 

Electives* 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives** 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

History 

Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

18 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

History 

Electives 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  11 

Social/Behavior 

Elective 

3 

GEAREAFV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

15  15 

TOTAL:  127  credits 


*  Department  recommends  Hist  100.  Research  Methods  for  Sophomore  History  majors 
^Students  may  use  cognate  electives  to  develop  a  second  major 
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MINOR.  A  minor  in  History  (18  credits)  should  include  History  1 ,  2,  3  and  4  plus  any  two  additional  history 


courses 

HIST.  1-2  Staff 

History  of  the  United  States  6  credits 

The  United  States  from  the  time  of  its  European  be- 
ginnings to  the  present  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
histor\'  of  Pennsylvania;  colonial  origins  to  Recon- 
struction; Gilded  Age  to  the  modern  era. 

HIST.  3-4  Staff 

Europe,  1500  to  the  Present  6  credits 

European  histor\'  with  concentration  upon  the  polit- 
ical aspects  of  European  development.  The  rise  of  na- 
tional monarchies;  political,  social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  developments;  industrialism,  the  new  na- 
tionalism and  liberalism. 

HIST.  100  Dr.  Homer 

Research  Methods:  The  Historian 
at  Work  3  credits 

Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  historical  research 
including  the  use  of  libran,'  and  bibliographical  mate- 
rials, the  use  and  interpretation  of  evidence,  and  the 
preparation  of  written  papers.  Course  is  designed  to 
assist  any  student,  regardless  of  major,  who  wishes  to 
improve  research  and  term  paper  skills. 

HIST.  101-102  Fr.  Scott 

Ancient  History  6  credits 

The  rise  of  civilization  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  the 
Indus  Valley  and  the  Mediterranean  world;  growth 
of  civilization  in  China  and  India;  the  rise  of  Greece 
and  Hellenism;  Rome  from  Republic  to  Empire;  the 
barbarians  and  the  end  of  ancient  culture;  the  origins 
of  Christianity';  pre-Colombian  civilization  in  the 
New  World. 

H/PS  103  Dr.  FeUer 

Saving  America's  Past  3  credits 

Introduction  to  problems  of  the  changing  urban- 
suburban  environment.  Using  Lackawanna  County 
as  a  model  study  region,  the  issues  of  urban  planning, 
architectural  recycling,  historic  preservation  and  citi- 
zen awareness  will  be  explored.  Walking  tours  of 
Scranton  and  surrounding  communities. 
HIST.  104  Dr.  Feller 

American  Decorative  Arts  3  credits 

Introduction  to  the  sources  of  American  decorative 
and  folk  arts  and  interior  architecture  from  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. The  arts  themselves  and  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  American  tastes  will  be  examined  as  primary 
source  material  for  the  cultural  historian,  reflective  of 
contemporaneous  socio-political  trends.  Visits  to 
public  collections  in  the  region. 


HIST.  105  Dr.  Homer 

History  as  Biography  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  biography  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  study  of  the  past.  Biographies  of  sev- 
eral major  figures  from  the  modern  era  will  be  read 
and  studied  to  exemplify  different  biographical  tech- 
niques and  their  utility  as  means  of  historical  inquin*'. 

HIST.  110-111  Fr.  Scott 

Medieval  History  6  credits 

The  civilization  of  medieval  Christendom  from  the 
tall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  its  religious,  social,  economic, 
cultural  and  political  aspects;  the  relationship  be- 
tween Church  and  societ)',  belief  and  life  st)'le,  ideal 
and  reality;  the  interaction  between  Western  Chris- 
tendom, Byzantium  and  Islam. 

HIST.  112-113  Fr.  Scott 

Renaissance  and  Reformation  6  credits 

Europe  in  transition  from  medie\'aJ  to  modern  (from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century);  the  decline  of  medie- 
val civilization;  the  Renaissance,  the  shattering  of 
Christian  unity  in  the  Protestant  Reformation;  the 
Catholic  response;  the  age  of  exploration;  the  strug- 
gle for  empire. 

HIST.  114  Prof  Williams 

French  Revolution  to  1815  3  credits 

Historical  antecedents;  the  philosophies;  the  repub- 
licanism and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy;  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror; the  Directory;  Napoleon;  internal  achievements; 
significance  of  the  Spanish  and  Russian  Campaigns; 
and  War  of  Liberation. 

HIST.  115  Prof  WiUiams 

Europe,  1815-1875  3  credits 

The  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  European  restora- 
tion; Industrialism,  Liberalism,  Socialism,  and  Na- 
tionalism; the  revolutions  of  the  1840's;  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire;  Russia  and  the 
Lesser  States  of  Europe;  the  Third  French  Republic. 

HIST.  116  Prof  WiUiams 

Europe,  1875-1918  3  credits 

The  domestic  problems  confronting  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Russia. 
Competition  for  colonies  and  markets;  the  growth  of 
alliances;  World  War  I  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  Russian  Revolution  and  Communism. 

HIST.  117-118  Dr.  Eari 

Twentieth  Century  Europe  6  credits 

World  War  I  Treat\'  of  Versailles;  Russia  becomes  the 
USSR;  the  European  struggle  for  securit)';  Italian 
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Fascism;  Rise  of  Nazi  Germany;  Asia  between  the 
two  wars.  World  War  II,  loss  of  colonial  empires  in 
Africa  and  Asia;  development  of  the  Cold  War;  Mar- 
shaU  Plan  and  NATO. 

HIST.  119  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  European  History  3-6  credits 
The  particular  topic  or  topics  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  depending  on  the  instructor  and  changing  stu- 
dent needs.  Exact  course  description  will  be  provided 
at  pre-registration.  Possible  topics  include  Nazism, 
World  War  I,  "Ism"  in  Modern  Europe,  etc. 

H/PS  120-121  Dr.  Hueston 

American  Diplomatic  History  6  credits 

A  study  of  American  diplomatic  history  and  princi- 
ples. The  Revolution.  Early  American  policies  on  iso- 
lation and  expansion .  The  War  of  1 8 1 2 .  The  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Manifest  Destiny.  The  Civil  War.  Ameri- 
can imperiaJsim  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
Latin  American  diplomacy  in  the  twentieth  century. 
World  War  I.  Attempts  to  preclude  fiirther  war. 
World  War  II.  Cold  War.  Contemporary  problems. 

H/PS  122-123  Prof  Scully 

American  Constitutional 

and  Legal  History  6  credits 

(Recommended  for  Background:  History  I  &  2; 
H/PS  122  is  prerequisite  for  H/PS  123)  The  juridicial 
concepts  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods; 
backgrounds  of  the  Federal  Convention;  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  its  interpretation  by  Marshall  and 
Taney.  The  constitutional  problems  occasioned  by 
the  Civil  War;  the  new  amendments;  the  role  of  the 
States  in  a  Federalist  system.  Key  cases  will  be  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  and  set  in  their  proper  historical  per- 
spective. 

H/PS  124-125  Prof  ScuUy 

American  Political  and 

Social  Thought  6  credits 

(Recommended  for  Background:  History  1  &  2)  An 
inquiry  into  the  major  philosophies  which  helped 
shape  our  institutions.  Puritan  concepts;  views  of  the 
independents;  pre-Revolutionary  society  and 
thought  and  the  notion  of  independence;  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  represents  a  compromise  between  the 
conservative  and  liberal  traditions;  Jeffersonian  and 
Jacksonian  democracy;  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal ramifications  or  the  slavery  question.  Triumph  of 
the  nationalist  view. 

HIST.  128  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  American  History  3-6  credits 
An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  American  history 
from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present.  The  particular 
topic  or  topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  the  instructor  and  changing  student  needs. 


HIST.  130-131  Dr.  FeUer 

Twentieth  Century  United  States  6  credits 

An  intensive  study  of  American  Development  from 
1900  to  the  present.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
Roosevelt  Era  and  its  Progressivism.  Wilson's  New 
Freedom;  diplomacy  of  the  First  World  War;  the  re- 
turn to  "normalcy";  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
New  Deal;  Roosevelt  and  world  politics;  origins  and 
consequences  of  World  War  II.  The  Truman  Era. 

H/SO  134  Dr.  Feller 

Introduction  to  Archaeology  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  archaeology  from  the 
anthropological  and  historical  perspectives.  The 
problems  of  survey  and  site  recognition,  excavation 
planning,  record  keeping,  treatment  of  artifacts,  and 
interpretation  will  be  explored.  Problems  of  above- 
ground  archaeology  examined. 

HIST.  135  Dr.  Homer 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  Absolutism  3  credits 

(Recommended  for  Background:  History  3)  A  study 
of  the  major  political,  social,  economic  and  intellec- 
tual movements  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of  royal  abso- 
lutism until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

HIST.  136-137  Dr.  Hueston 

American  Ideas  and  Culture  6  credits 

(Recommended  for  Background:  History  I  &  2)  His- 
tory of  American  art,  architecture,  literature,  and 
thought.  Colonial  Developments.  The  American 
Enlightenment.  The  emergence  of  a  national  culture. 
Romanticism.  Post-Civil  War.  Realism  in  American 
art  and  literature.  The  intellectual  response  to  the  in- 
dustrial order  The  American  mind  in  the  1920's. 
The  intellectual  and  cultural  response  to  the  depres- 
sion. Post- World  War  II  developments. 

HIST.  138  Dr.  Conover 

The  American  West  3  credits 

A  study  of  acquisition,  settlement,  and  development 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  West,  including  the  mining, 
cattleman's  and  farmers'  frontiers;  Indian  removal, 
and  Manifest  Destiny  in  Texas  and  Oregon. 

HIST.  140  Dr  DeMichele 

England,  1485  to  1714  3  credits 

The  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  Tudor  Absolutism, 
Henry  VIII  and  Reformation;  Elizabeth  I;  Renais- 
sance and  elizabethan  Music  and  Literature;  The  Stu- 
arts; Colonialism;  Commonwealth;  Restoration;  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  Reign  of  Anne. 
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HIST.  141  Dr.  DeMichele 

England,  1714  to  Present  3  credits 

Parliamentarv'  rule;  Cabinet  government;  Political 
parties;  Industrial  Revolution;  19th  Century  re- 
forms; building  of  a  British  Empire;  World  War  I; 
problems  of  readjustment;  World  War  II;  Britain  and 
the  world  today. 

H/PS  142  Dr.  DeMichele 

English  Constitutional  and 

Legal  History  to  1485  3  credits 

Anglo-Saxon  basis;  fusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man political  institutions;  Angevin  innovations; 
Magna  Carta;  concept  of  representation;  beginnings 
of  the  Common  Law;  jur\'  system;  emergence  of  Par- 
liament. 

H/PS  143  De.  DeMichele 

English  Constitutional  and 

Legal  History,  1485  to  Present  3  credits 

Tudor  absolutism,  struggle  between  royal  prerogative 
and  Parliament;  rise  of  House  of  Commons;  Parlia- 
mentar\'  supremacy  after  1688;  development  of  Cab- 
inet go\'ernment;  democractic  reforms;  Parliamen- 
tary' Bill  of  191 1 ;  extension  of  administrative  law. 

H/PS  148  Dr.  Homer 

War  and  Modem  Society  3  credits 

(See  description  under  Political  Science.) 

HIST.  149  Dr.  Doughert>' 

America's  Military  Heritage  3  credits 

Tells  how  events  and  leaders  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  showing  that 
despite  changing  weapons  and  battlefield,  the  princi- 
ples of  warfare  remain  as  valid  in  today's  strategy  and 
planning  as  ever. 

HIST.  150  Dr.  EaH 

Imperial  Russia  3  credits 

From  the  crystallization  of  political  forms  in  the  9th 
century  through  the  Kievan  State,  Mongolian  Inva- 
sion, rise  of  Muscov)'  to  the  Eurasian  Empire  from 
the  17th  to  the  end  of  the  I9th  century. 

HIST.  151  Dr.  Earl 

Russian  Revolution  and  Aftermath  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  development  of  radical  thought  in 
19th  and  20th  century  Russia.  Analysis  of  various  fac- 
tors and  forces  at  work  in  revolutionary  Russia. 
Lenin,  War  Communism,  NEP,  Stalin. 

H/PS  152  Dr.  Earl 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy  3  credits 

(See  description  under  Political  Science.) 


HIST.  155-156  P.  Scott 

Byzantine  Civilization  6  credits 

The  Byzantine  Empire  from  its  origins  in  the  Fourth 
century  to  its  collapse  in  the  15th;  the  political  and 
economic  growth  of  the  Empire  with  emphasis  on  its 
art  and  religion. 

HIST.  161-162  Prof.  Williams 

Latin  American  History  6  credits 

Pre-Colombian  America;  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonial  area,  developments  to  the  early  nine- 
teenth centur\'.  The  Latin  American  Republics,  Cas- 
troism, The  Alliance  for  Progress,  with  special  stress 
on  inter-American  problems 

HIST.  165  Dr.  Homer 

Modem  Germany: 

Unification  &  Empire  3  credits 

The  1815  Confederation;  1848  and  the  failure  of  lib- 
eralism; the  Age  of  Bismark;  Wilhelm  II  and  the 
''New  Course'';  World  War  I  and  the  Collapse  of  the 
Empire. 

HIST.  166  Dr.  Homer 

Modem  Germany: 

the  20th  Century  3  credits 

The  troubled  birth  of  the  Weimar  Republic:  the  Ruhr 
Crisis;  the  Stresemann  Era;  economic  collapse  and 
the  rise  of  Nazism;  the  Third  Reich,  and  World  War 
II;  the  two  Germanics  and  the  "economic  miracle". 

HIST.  170  Dr.  Champagne 

Colonial  America,  1607-1763  3  credits 

The  European  background  of  the  Age  of  Discovery; 
the  founding  of  the  British-American  colonies;  their 
political,  economic  and  cultural  development;  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy  and  administration;  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  civilization. 

HIST.  171  Dr.  Champagne 

American  Revolution,  1763-1789  3  credits 

Background  to  the  War  for  Independence;  British 
imperial  policy;  the  development  of  economic  and 
ideological  conflicts;  the  military  contest;  British 
ministerial  policy  and  the  parliamentary'  opposition; 
the  Confederation;  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

HIST.  173  Dr.  Champagne 

The  Early  National  Period  of 
American  History,  1789-1824  3  credits 

Beginning  of  the  New  Goxernment;  Politics  and  di- 
plomacy in  the  Federalist  Era;  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy; the  War  of  1 8 1 2 ;  Nationalism  and  Sectionalism , 
Marshall  and  the  rise  of  the  supreme  Court. 
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HIST.  174  Dr.  Champagne 

The  Age  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
1824-1850  3  credits 

Politics  and  Societ)'  in  the  Jacksonian  Era,  Slaver}'  and 
the  Antislaver}'  Crusade,  American  Expansion  in  the 
1840's;  the  Mexican  War;  the  Emergence  of  the  Slav- 
ery Issue. 

HIST.  175  Fr.  Masterson 

Civil  War  &  Reconstruction  3  credits 

Crisis  Decade,  disintegration  of  national  bonds;  The 
War:  resources,  leadership,  strategy,  politics,  mone- 
tary policy,  diplomacy;  Reconstruction:  realistic  al- 
ternatives. Presidential  and  Congressional  phases,  ef- 
fects in  North  and  South. 


H/PS  176 
World  Politics 


Dr.  DeMichele 
3  credits 


(See  description  under  Political  Science.) 

HIST.  177  Dr.  Hueston 

History  of  United  States 

Immigration  3  credits 

A  study  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  with  em- 
phasis on  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  re- 
strictive legislation  of  the  twentieth  century.  Motives 
and  characteristics  of  immigration.  Experiences  of 
newcomers. 

HIST.  178  Dr.  Hueston 

A  History  of  American  Assimilation  3  credits 

The  histor}'  of  assimilation  (or  adjustment)  of  immi- 
grants to  American  life.  Nativism  from  pre-Civil  War 
days  to  the  1920's.  The  "Old  Immigration"  and  the 
"New  Immigration"  considered  in  the  social,  pohti- 
cal,  economic,  and  religious  contexts  of  their  eras. 
Special  problems  of  the  second  generation  from  the 
I850'stothel960's. 

H/PS  179  Prof  WiUiams 

The  Third  World  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  developing  nations  with  the  developed 
industrial  nations  in  the  contemporan'  world. 


HIST.  180  Dr.  DeMichele 

Great  Discoveries  3  credits 

Historical  analysis  and  assessment  of  the  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  technological  developments  of 
mankind  from  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Space  Age. 

H/PS.  181  Dr.  Parente 

Modem  China  3  credits 

Study  of  modern  Chinese  society  and  politics  from 
the  Revolution  of  1911  to  the  present  with  an  em- 
phasis on  recurrent  problems  of  modernization  as 
well  as  contemporary  ideologies  and  institutions 
within  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

HIST.  182  Prof  Williams 

World  War  II,  Cold  War  &  Detente  3  credits 

The  diplomacy  of  World  War  II;  the  development  of 
the  Cold  War  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Detente. 

HIST.  185  Dr.  Earl 

Total  War  3  credits 

Examination  of  the  tactics,  strategy,  and  global  signif- 
icance of  World  War  II.  The  logistics  and  scope  of  the 
conflict.  Importance  of  propaganda,  patriotism  and 
the  people.  Film-seminar  approach .  Film  fee. 

H/PS  188  Drs.  Earl,  DeMichele 

Ethnic  &  Racial  Minorities  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  3  credits 

Film-seminar  approach  to  study  of  various  ethnic 
groupings  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Seeks  to 
achieve  better  understanding  of  the  immigrant's 
problems  and  his  accomplishments  through  use  of 
documentary  and  feature  films. 

H/Geog.  189  Dr.  Conover 

Cultural  Geography  3  credits 

Study  of  the  influence  of  geography  on  the  origin, 
structure,  and  spread  of  culture.  Focuses  on  describ- 
ing and  analyzing  the  ways  language,  religion,  econ- 
omy, government  and  other  cultural  phenomena 
vary  or  remain  consistent  from  place  to  place. 


Hon.  ami  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill 
receivitwi  honorary  degrees 
at  1 985  commencement 
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MATHEMATICS 

DR.  BEIDLER,  Chairperson 

Besides  receiving  a  classical  undergraduate  degree  in  mathematics,  mathematics  majors  can  take  major  and 
cognate  courses  in  some  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  related  to  mathematics.  These  include  courses  in  statistics, 
actuarial  mathematics,  and  computer  science .  The  usual  cognates  for  mathematics  majors  are  computer  science 
and  the  natural  sciences.  With  the  permission  of  the  department  chairperson,  other  cognates  may  be  chosen. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

( 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Math.  14-21 

Analysis  I-II 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

CMPS  24-25 

Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I-II 

3 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electi\'es 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

I 

1 

17 

18 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Math.  22-111 

Analysis  III— Linear  Algebra 

4 

3 

COGNATE 

Phys.  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theolog\'  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

I 

18 

17 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Math.  106 

Real  Analvsis  I 

3 

MAJOR 

Math.  108 

Modern  Algebra 

3 

MAJOR 

Math.  Elec. 

Electives 

6/7 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electi\'es 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

18 

15/16 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Math.  102 

Probability 

3 

MAJOR 

Math.  Elec. 

Electi\'es 

3 

6 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

3 

15 


15 


TOTAL:  133  credits 
Electives  for  Mathematics  majors:  Major  electives  are  selected  from  mathematics  courses  numbered  above 
Math  100;  also  Phys  118,  Phys  153,  Cmps  130,  orCmps  160.  A  student  must  select  as  an  elective  at  least  one 
of  the  following:  Math  104,  107,  120,  121,  or  122.  A  student  may,  however,  select  at  most  two  mathematics 
electives  from  math  10,  11,  42,  44,  46,  or  48.  Additional  courses  numbered  below  Math  100  may  be  taken  as 
free  electives  but  not  as  major  electives. 

MINOR.  The  Mathematics  minor  must  include  Math  14,  21,  22,  and  111  and  tu'o  additional  electives 
chosen  from  mathematics  courses  numbered  over  100  or  Phvs  118. 
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MATH  1-2  Profs.  Bartley,  Johns 

Math  Discovery  6  credits 

Study  of  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. Applications  of  mathematics  in  social  and 
management  sciences  used  to  furnish  foundation  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  mathematics  in 
our  society'. 

MATHS  Staff 

Algebra  3  credits 

A  study  of  algebra  including  factoring,  exponents, 
radicals,  graphing,  and  linear  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Enrollment  is  restricted  to  Dexter  Hanky  Col- 
lege students  required  to  take  Math  6,  but  who  are 
limited  in  algebra  skills.  Permission  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Dexter  Hanley  College  is  required  in  order  to  enroll 
in  this  course.  Credit  counts  only  for  a  free  elective. 

MATH.  6-7  Staff 

Quantitative  Methods  I-II  6  credits 

Functions  and  graphs,  matrix  methods,  differential 
and  integral  calculus  including  applications  to  man- 
agement problems. 

MATH.  10-11  Dr.  Sidbur>' 

Discrete  Mathematics  I-II  6  credits 

For  computer  science  majors.  With  selected  topics 
from  algorithm  analysis,  mathematical  logic,  induc- 
tion, discrete  number  systems,  basic  combinatorics, 
difference  equations,  discrete  probabilit}',  graph  the- 
ory, and  recursion. 

MATH.  13  Staff 

Pre-Calculus  Mathematics  4  credits 

An  intensified  course  covering  the  topics  of  algebra 
and  trigonometry. 

MATH.  14  Staff 

Analysis  I  4  credits 

The  beginning  of  a  twelve  credit  sequence  covering 
the  topics  of  calculus  and  analytic  geometry.  Limits, 
differentiation,  integration.  Fundamental  Theorem. 


MATH.  44  Prof  Johns 

Special  topics  of  Statistics  3  credits 

Study  of  the  computational  aspects  of  statistics;  hy- 
pothesis testing,  goodness  of  fit;  non-parametric 
tests;  linear  and  quadratic  regression,  correlation  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

MATH.  46  Prof  Eichelsdorfer 

Theory  of  Gaines  3  credits 

Study  of  the  basics  of  game  theory  concentrating  on 
its  most  elementary  aspects.  Attention  paid  to  two- 
person  zero-sum  games  of  perfect  information. 

MATH.  48  Staff 

Mathematics  of  Finance  3  credits 

Introductory  theory  of  interest,  accumulation  and 
discount,  present  value,  future  value,  annuities,  per- 
petuities, amortizations,  sinking  fiinds,  and  depreci- 
ation schemes.  Prerequisite:  Math  7  or  14. 

MATH.  101  Dr.  Smzdak 

Differential  Equations  4  credits 

Treatment  of  ordinary  differential  equations  with  ap- 
plications. Prerequisite:  Math  22. 

MATH.  102  Prof  Johns 

Probability  Theory  3  credits 

Basic  concepts  of  probability  theory,  random  varia- 
bles and  their  distribution  functions;  limit  theorems 
and  Markov  chains.  Prerequisite:  Math  21. 

MATH.  104  Prof  Johns 

Statistics  3  credits 

Measure  of  central  tendency  measure  of  dispersion, 
continuous  random  variables,  expected  value,  mo- 
ments, confidence  intervals,  hypothesis  testing,  re- 
gression and  correlation.  Prerequisite:  Math  102. 

MATH.  105  Prof.  Johns 

Geometry  3  credits 

Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and  projective  geometry. 
Transformation  and  invariants. 


MATH.  21-22  Fr.  Powers,  Dr.  Sinzdak 

Analysis  II  &  III  8  credits 

An  integrated  course  covering  the  topics  of  calculus 
and  analytic  geometr)'  using  modern  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  14. 

MATH.  42  Prof  Bartley 

History  of  Math  3  credits 

Important  mathematical  discoveries  in  their  histori- 
cal context;  the  works  of  some  prominent  mathema- 
ticians and  the  practical  significance  of  their  accom- 
plishments. (GE  AREA  I  only) 


MATH.  106  Staff 

Real  Analysis  I  3  credits 

Topics  include:  real  number  line,  Heine-Borel  and 
Bolzano-Weierstrass  Theorems,  fimctions,  limits, 
continuity,  absolute  and  uniform  continuity',  differ- 
entiation, integration  theor\',  sequences  and  series, 
and  uniform  convergence.  Prerequisite:  Math  22. 

MATH.  107  Staff 

Real  Analysis  II  3  credits 

Topics  to  build  upon  the  material  covered  in  Math 
106. 
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MATH.  108  Dr.  Sinzdak 

Modem  Algebra  3  credits 

Fundamental  ideas  and  properties  of  groups,  rings, 
fields,  and  polynomials  over  a  field.  Prerequisite: 
Math  111. 

MATH.  Ill  Dr.  Sinzdak 

Linear  Algebra  3  credits 

Vector  spaces,  matrices,  determinants,  linear  trans- 
formations, eigenvalues,  eigenvectors,  inner  prod- 
ucts, and  orthogonalit}'.  Prerequisite:  Math  22. 

MATH.  116-117  Staff 

Special  Topics  3  credits  each 

Topics  and  prerequisites  will  be  announced  prior  to 
preregistration. 

MATH.  120  Fr.  Levko 

Topology  3  credits 

Topological  spaces:  connectedness,  compactness, 
separation  axioms,  and  metric  spaces.  Prerequisite: 
Math  106. 
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MATH.  121  Fr.  Levko 

Complex  Variables  3  credits 

The  theory  ot  complex  variables:  the  calculus  of  ftinc- 
tions  of  complex  variables,  transformations,  confor- 
mal  mappings,  residues,  and  poles.  Prerequisite: 
Math  22. 


MATH.  122  Staff 

Vector  Calculus  3  credits 

The  calculus  of  scalar  and  vector  fields  and  of  func- 
tions defined  on  paths  or  surfaces.  Implicit  Function, 
Green's,  Stoke's,  and  Gauss'  Theorems.  Prerequi- 
sites: Math  ill. 


MATH.  130  Staff 

Actuarial  Mathematics  3  credits 

Theory  of  interest,  measure,  accumulation  and  dis- 
count, present  value,  fiiture  value,  annuities,  perpe- 
tuities, amortizations,  sinking  funds,  and  yield  rates. 
Prerequisite:  Math  21. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  (Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps) 

LT.  COL.  ANGELI,  Chairperson 

The  priman'  objective  of  the  RCTDC  program  is  to  develop  leadership  capabilities  and  to  train  fiature  officers 
for  both  the  active  and  reserve  components  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Military  Science  instruction  for  University  of  Scranton  students  is  offered  on  campus  through  the  Military 
Science  Department  at  the  University  of  Scranton.  A  two-year  and  four-vear  program  are  offered,  both  of 
which  lead  to  a  commission  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  To  obtain  this  commission,  qualified  male 
and  female  students  must  successfully  pass  an  aptitude  test,  a  physical  examination,  and  complete  either  the 
two  or  four-year  program  of  approved  Military  Science  courses.  While  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Courses 
(Military  Science  III  and  IV),  the  student  will  receive  SlOO  per  month  subsistence  allowance.  Uniforms, 
equipment,  and  textbooks  required  for  Army  RQTC  classes  will  be  supplied  by  the  Army.  Students  may 
compete  for  Army  ROTTC  scholarships  while  in  high  school  (4-year  awards),  or  during  college  (3  and  2-year 
awards).  Scholarships  pay  full  tuition,  textbooks,  lab  and  other  academic  fees,  plus  an  allowance  of  up  to  $1000 
each  school  year. 

Students  qualify  for  advanced  ROTC  courses  (2-vear  program)  in  three  ways: 

(1)  On  Campus  Courses  -  most  students  take  introductor\'  military  science  courses  on  campus  during  their 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years.  These  courses  allow  them  to  learn  about  the  Army  and  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  an  officer  without  incurring  an  obligation.  This  "basic"  program  generally  involves  one 
course  per  school  term,  although  students  may  arrange  to  compress  more  than  one  of  the  required  courses  into 
a  single  term. 

(2)  Summer  Programs  -  students  may  also  qualify  through  a  paid,  six-week,  no  obligation  summer  "Basic 
Camp"  which  provides  intensive  military  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  Students  may  also  compress  all 
freshmen  and  sophomore  military'  science  courses  during  one  on-campus  summer  session. 

(3)  Advanced  Placement  -  students  with  prior  military  service,  members  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
or  National  Guard,  or  JROIC  members  may  qualify  for  advanced  placement  into  the  advanced  Army  ROTC 
courses. 

TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM:  Available  to  qualified  students  having  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years  remain- 
ing to  degree  completion,  and  meet  criteria  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  above.  Application  for  this 
program  must  be  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Spring  Semester  of  the  sophomore  year  for  those  not  enrolled  in 
previous  Military  Science  instruction.  Also  available  for  accepted  graduate  students. 

FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM:  Consists  of  all  eight  Military  Science  courses  (commencing  no  later  than  the 
sophomore  year).  Enrollment  in  the  first  four  courses  of  Military  science  (MS  I  &  II)  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  college  course  and  carries  no  military  obligation.  Application  to  enroll  in  the 
Advanced  Military  Science  courses  (MS  III  &  IV)  must  be  made  while  enrolled  in  Military  Science  22. 

While  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course,  each  student  is  required  to  successfully  complete  a  six-week  Ad- 
vanced Camp  at  Fort  Bra^,  North  Carolina  normally  after  completing  Military  Science  102.  Transportation, 
food,  lodging,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  approximately  $800  pay  are  provided  by  the  Army. 


MS  11-12 

Military  Science  I  2  credits 

Military'  historv  designed  to  provide  a  flindamental 
understanding  of  the  Army's  organization,  struc- 
ture, and  components,  and  to  analyze  major  events 
and  influences  of  Army  History.  Examination  of  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  national  security 
policy  will  be  made.  The  student  will  also  gain  an 
acquaintance  of  the  evolution  of  warfare,  military 
theory,  and  the  military  profession,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  leadership.  1  hour  for  2  semesters. 

MS  21-22 

Military  Science  II  4  credits 

Introduction  to  land  navigation,  including  use  of  the 
compass  and  topographic  maps.  First  aid,  to  include 
CPR  (Certification  available  dependent  upon  student 
interest).  A  sur\'ey  of  leadership  theory  to  include 
leadership  models  and  group  dynamics  is  held.  2 
hours  for  2  semesters. 


MS  101 

Military  Science  III  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MS21-22,  or  equivalent)  Military  skills 
and  professional  knowledge  subjects  designed  to  in- 
struct the  cadet  in  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
applied  leadership,  advanced  land  navigation,  and 
tactics.  An  introduction  to  the  international  agree- 
ments governing  armed  forces,  operational  planning, 
and  the  functions  of  command  and  staff.  2  hours. 

MS  102 

Military  Science  III  I  credit 

Instruction  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
ROTC  Advanced  Camp.  Emphasis  on  applied  small 
unit  leadership,  physical  conditioning,  practical 
training  on  military  equipment,  tactics  and  unit  drill. 
2  hours. 
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MS  121 

Military  Science  FV.  2  credits 

An  examination  of  mid-level  management  consider- 
ations in  the  Army.  The  course  addresses  the  Army's 
personnel,  training  and  logistics  management  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  the  cadet  is  gi\en  an  over\'iew  of  the 
American  Military'  Justice  system,  the  Law  of  War, 
and  both  legal  and  practical  considerations  in  connec- 
tion with  apprehension  and  search  of  personnel,  sei- 
zure of  contraband,  anci  indi\  idual  rights.  2  hours. 

MS  122 

Military  Science  IV  1  credit 

The  Arm\'  Officer  in  Contemporar\'  American  Soci- 
ety. An  introduction  to  professionalism  anci  military' 
ethics.  Provides  the  cadet  with  an  introduction  to  the 
profession,  its  characteristics,  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties; a  basic  understanding  of  the  professional  sol- 
dier's responsibilities  to  the  nation  and  the  armed 
forces;  an  uncierstanding  of  the  needs  for  ethical  con- 


duct, sensitivity  to  ethical  issues,  and  improved  ethi- 
cal decision  making  skills.  Additionally,  the  course 
offers  outside  presentations  in  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance fields.  Moreover,  a  review  of  logistics,  counsel- 
ing, and  written  and  oral  communication  is  given.  2 
hours. 

MS  130 

Military  Science  Lab.  0  credits 

Required  for  all  Military'  Science  students  each  semes- 
ter. Stresses  practical  application  of  classroom  theory 
and  Armv  related  subjects  such  as  leadership,  drill 
and  ceremonies,  weapons  training,  land  navigation, 
first  aid,  mountaineering,  and  tactics.  2  hours. 

NOTE:  Students  desiring  to  pursue  Military  Science 
studies  through  to  a  commission  are  also  required  to 
complete  Hist.  149,  Amcncan  Military  Heritage,  or 
equivalent  (University  of  Scranton).  This  require- 
ment may  be  met  cHuring  any  semester. 


AEROSPACE 

LT  COL.  ROBERT  R  CAFAZZO,  Omirpmon 

The  Air  Force  Officer  Training  Corps  ( AFROTC)  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  officers 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  objective  of  AFROTC  at  Scranton  is  to  teach  students  the  skills  and 
attitudes  necessary'  to  be  a  professional  militan'  officer. 

A  student  may  elect  to  enroll  in  cither  a  four-year  or  two-year  AFROTC  program .  A  four-year  cadet  enrolls  in 
the  General  Military'  Course  (GMC)  during  the  first  two  years  of  college  and  the  Professional  Officer  Course 
(POC)  during  the  last  tyvo  years  of  college.  This  program  is  open  to  all  incoming  freshmen  or  individuals  with 
four  years  of  college  remaining.  The  tyvo-year  program  is  open  to  all  incoming  freshmen  or  individuals  with 
four  years  of  college  remaining.  The  tyvo-year  program  is  open  to  all  students  yvho  have  tyyci  academic  years 
remaining  at  either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  or  a  combination  of  the  tyvo.  Tyvo-year  cadets  must 
apply  for  POC  entry'  early  in  their  sophomore  years.  The  Air  Force  yvill  provide  all  GMC  and  POC  members 
yvith  uniforms,  equipment,  and  textbooks  for  AFROTC  yvork. 

Students  yvho  successfully  complete  the  POC  are  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  They  serve  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  and  are  assigned  duties  in 
their  career  specialty  or  other  areas  such  as  pilot,  missile,  or  navigator. 

Interested  students  can  stop  by  the  Air  Force  ROTC  office  at  Church  hall,  Wilkes  College,  or  call  1-800-572- 
4444,  ext.  371  (yvith-in  Pennsylvania)  or  1-800-537-4444,  ext.  371  (adjacept  states)  for  further  informarion  on 
Air  Force  ROTC  scholarships  or  the  program  in  general. 


A.S.  101-102 

U.S.  Military  Forces  in  the 

Contemporary  World  2  credits 

These  courses  examine  background,  missions,  and 

functions  of  U.S.  military'  forces,  yvith  emphasis  on 

U.S.  Air  Force  organization,  doctrine,  and  forces. 


A.S.  201-202 

The  Development  of  Air  Poyver  2  credits 

These  courses  trace  the  historical  evolution  of  air 
power  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  changes  in  mis- 
sions, concepts,  technology,  and  employment  of  air 
poy\'er  in  support  of  national  objectives. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

DR.  NORDBERG,  Chairpersoti 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  Philosophy  Department  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1)  To  inspire  the  student  to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  philosophical  problems  implicit  in  the  experience  of 
the  self,  others  and  the  universe,  together  with  the  question  of  their  relations  to  ultimate  transcendence  (God 
and  immortality); 

2)  To  lead  the  student  to  develop  habits  of  clear,  critical  thinking  within  the  framework  of  both  an  adequate 
philosophical  methodology  and  accepted  norms  of  scholarship; 

3)  To  introduce  the  student  to  reading  critically  the  great  philosophers,  past  and  present; 

4)  Finally,  through  this  entire  process,  to  help  the  student  to  formulate  for  himself  or  herself  a  satisfactory 
philosophy  of  life  or  world-view.  Hopeflilly,  such  a  formulation  will  ground  both  one's  own  search  for  fulfill- 
ment as  a  free  person  and  one's  meaningfiil  contribution  to  the  world  community.  In  this  fashion,  the  Depart- 
ment exercises  the  specifically  illuminating  and  unifying  ftinctions  of  philosophy  as  set  forth  in  the  basic 
objective  of  liberal  education  adopted  by  this  Universit}'. 

For  the  AB  degree  in  Philosophy,  the  major  must  take  24  upper  division  credits  in  Philosophy  in  addition  to 
the  six  credits  required  of  all  students.  As  part  of  this  24  credits,  the  student  must  take  in  senior  year  a  seminar 
for  philosophy  majors.  The  remaining  21  credits  must  be  distributed  as  follows:  logic  (3);  history  of  philosophy 
(6);  thematic  or  problem-centered  courses  (6);  free  (6). 

Classified  as  history  of  philosophy:  Phil.  27,  108,  113,  114,  117,  121,  122,  123,  125,  131,  142,  144,  145, 
149, 159. 

Classified  as  thematic  or  problem-centered:  Phil.  27,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 112,  119, 124,  125, 126,  131, 
132,  133,  136,  137,  139, 140, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 156. 


PHIL.  20  Staflf^ 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  3  credits 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  awaken  the  beginning 
student  to  the  basic  questions  and  answers  available 
in  philosophy.  Contemporary  methods  are  used  to 
understand  both  current  and  classical  philosophical 
literature.  While  important  professional  texts  are 
used,  this  course  is  kept  flexible  enough  to  allow  the 
individual  professor  to  develop  his  own  approach  to 
philosophical  problems. 

PHIL.  28  Dr.  Capestany 

Logic:  The  Art  of  Communication  3  credits 

This  course  will  center  on  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
critical  thinking,  fallacies,  degrees  of  certitude,  syllo- 
gistic reasoning,  language  and  thought.  The  practical 
aspect  of  logic  as  it  applies  to  life  will  be  stressed  rather 
than  the  formal  system  of  logic. 

PHIL.  104  Dr.  McGinley 

Epistemology  3  credits 

An  historical  and  analytical  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  knowledge  within  the  context  of  the  problem 
of  truth.  Areas  of  investigation  are  authentic  and  un- 
authentic thinking  and  verbalization;  the  relation- 
ship between  thought  and  language;  the  relationship 
between  thought  and  experiencing;  the  critical  status 
of  the  fundamental  positions  on  the  problem  of  ulti- 
mate truth. 

PHIL.  106  Dr.  Black 

Philosophy  of  Culture  3  credits 

Examines  the  meaning  of  the  term  "culture."  Ex- 


plores the  notions  of  civilization  and  barbarism, 
common  principles  in  cultural  development,  and  the 
interaction  of  such  cultural  forces  as  myth,  magic, 
language,  art,  religion,  science  and  technology.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  of  "pro- 
gress" and  "regress"  in  culture. 

PHIL.  107  Drs.  Garrett,  Capestany 

Philosophy  of  Law  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  various  justifications  of  law  and  their 
implications.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  civil  disobedience  and  the  force  of 
law  in  private  institutions. 

PHIL.  108  Drs.  BaiUie,  McGinley 

Metaphysics  3  credits 

A  textual  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of  philosophers' 
answer  to  the  fundamental  question,  "What  is?". 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  Kant's  critical  philosophy,  and  the  issues  of 
nature  and  history. 

PHIL.  110  Staflf 

Ethics  3  credits 

A  philosophical  study  of  our  moral  experience  in 
terms  of  our  meaning  as  persons.  Themes  investi- 
gated will  include  freedom  of  choice  and  its  limita- 
tions in  moral  responsibility,  problems  of  conscience, 
the  meaning  of  moral  value,  the  norm  of  morality, 
natural  obligation  and  human  rights  and  their  impli- 
cations for  social  involvement  of  the  person  and  our 
relation  to  authority. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

PhU.  20-110 

Introduction  —  Ethics 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Foreign  Language* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

13 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

PhU.  28  -  Elec. 

Logic  —  Thematic  Elective 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

PhU.  Elec. 

History  of  PhUosophy  Elective 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

6 

6 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

PhUosophy 

Thematic  and  Free  Electives 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

PhUosophy 

History  of  PhUosophy  Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

6 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.-T/RS 

PhUosophy/Religious  Studies  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Interdisciplinary  Elective 

3 

18 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

PhUosophy 

Elective  —  Major  Seminar 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

6 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

3 

15  15 

TOIAL:  127  credits 
*  Departmental  recommendations  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

In  the  Cognate  area  of  24  hours,  the  department  requires  that  12  credits  be  focused  in  one  field.  It  should  be 
noted  that  six  credits  not  required  by  the  department  in  the  Major  area  are  added  to  the  Free  Area  in  senior 
year.  These  may  be  taken  in  any  field  including  phUosophy. 

MINOR.  A  minor  in  phUosophy  consists  of  18  credits,  i.e.  the  6  credits  required  of  all  students  and  12 
additional  credits  to  be  chosen  by  the  student. 


PHIL.  Ill  Drs.  Capestany,  Black 

Aesthetics  3  credits 

The  main  theories  of  the  essential  character  of  beauty 
or  art,  how  they  are  judged,  how  they  are  related  to 
the  mind  and  the  whole  person,  how  they  are  cre- 
ated, and  how  this  creativity  expresses  a  commitment 
to  oneself  and  to  the  world. 


PHIL.  112  Dr.  Garrett 

Logical  and  Rhetorical  Analysis  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  logic  and  persuasion,  an 
analysis  of  fallacies,  the  principles  of  structure  in  writ- 
ten and  oral  composition.  Practice  in  briefs  and  ab- 
stracts with  an  emphasis  on  exactness  and  clearness. 
(GE  Area  III) 
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PHIL.  113  Dr.  Nordberg 

Ancient  Philosophy  3  credits 

The  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  their  immedi- 
ate successors.  Special  emphasis  on  the  Theor)'  of 
Knowledge,  the  Metaphysics  and  philosophical  An- 
thropology' of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

PHIL.  114  Dr.  Capestany 

Medieval  Philosophy  3  credits 

The  origin  and  character  of  medieval  philosophy, 
early  Christian  Philosophy,  the  controversy  of  the 
universaJs,  outstanding  thinkers  of  the  early  scholas- 
tic period  and  the  influence  of  Islamic  and  Jewish  phi- 
losophy. 

PHIL.  115  Drs.  Capestany,  Garrett 

Philosophy  of  Aquinas  3  credits 

Significance  of  Aquinas'  incorporation  of  Aristote- 
lianism  into  the  Christian  West  in  the  13th  centur\'. 
Importance  of  his  synthesis  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. Examination  of  his  metaphysics,  anthropology' 
and  ethics.  His  relevance  to  the  world. 


PHIL.  117  Fr  Mohr 

Existentialism  3  credits 

A  critical  study  of  key  concepts  in  existential  philoso- 
phv  through  selective  works  of  Kierkegaard,  Sartre, 
Marcel,  and  Jaspers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  con- 
cepts of  self  and  knowledge. 

PHIL.  121  Dr.  Klonoski 

Modem  Philosophy  I  3  credits 

The  Renaissance  Background:  Petrach  and  the  hu- 
manist movement:  Galileo  and  the  beginnings  of 
modern  science.  Descartes:  mathesis  universalis;  the 
difficulties  of  the  Cartesian  method;  solution  in  the 
one  substance  of  Spinoza.  British  Empiricism:  Locke 
and  the  problem  of  substance;  Berkeley's  Esse  est 
percipi^  culmination  in  Hume  and  the  doctrine  of 
perceptual  atomism. 

PHIL.  122  Fr.  Mohr 

Modem  Philosophy  II  3  credits 

Leibniz:  Cartesian  and  Spinozistic  heritage,  the 
problem  of  universal  science;  the  Monodology  Kant: 
influences  of  Leibniz,  Hume  and  Newton;  the  "Co- 
pernican  revolution"  and  ''Transcendental  Criti- 
cism". Fichte's  transcendental  idealism  and  Schel- 
ling's  absolute  idealism.  Hegel  and  Phenomenology 
of  Mind;  reality  as  dialectical.  Survey  of  later  trends: 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Bergson. 


PHIL.  123  Dr.  Fairbanks 

Foundations  of  20th  Century 
Philosophy  3  credits 

A  study  of  some  of  the  key  figures  that  have  set  the 
tone  for  the  20th  Century  philosophy.  Buber,  Marx, 
Kierkegaard,  Hume,  and  RusselJ  are  studied  in  detail. 

PHIL.  125  Fr.  Mohr 

Language  and  the  Existence 

of  God  3  credits 

A  study  of  methods  of  expressing  God's  existence  in 
language,  this  course  will  examine  the  proofs  for  ex- 
istence of  God  in  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Descartes,  analyze  Kant's  critism  and  Hegel's  reeval- 
uation  of  such  proofs,  and  reflect  on  modern  theories 
of  language  about  God. 

PHIL.  126  Dr.  Capestany 

Ideaof  a  University  3  credits 

An  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, using  John  Henry  Newman^  Itka  of  a  University 
as  a  tool. 

PHIL.  131  Dr.  BaiUie 

Pohtical  Philosophy  3  credits 

Philosophical  and  ethical  analysis  of  the  social  nature 
of  man  with  emphasis  on  modern  social  questions. 
Ethics  of  the  family,  of  nation  and  of  communities. 
International  ethics. 

PHIL.  132  Drs.  Garrett,  Carlson,  Fr.  McKinney 
Medical  Ethics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Philosophy  110)  The  ethical  aspects  of 
abortion,  euthanasia  and  preserxation  of  life,  sterili- 
zation and  contraception,  artifical  insemination,  ex- 
perimentation on  human  beings,  hypnosis,  electro- 
shock  therapy  and  psycho-surgery.  Recommended 
for  premedical  students. 

PHIL.  133  Drs.  Klonoski,  Garrett,  Black 

Business  Ethics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Philosophy  110)  The  personal  and  so- 
cial ethics  of  the  major  areas  of  decision  making  in 
business  principles  and  case  work  will  recei\'e  equal 
stress.  Recommended  for  business  majors. 

PHIL.  135  Dr.  Nordberg 

Computers  and  Ethics  3  credits 

The  computer  revolution  raises  new  ethical  problems 
and  presents  novel  aspects  of  traditional  ethical  is- 
sues. Ethical  aspects  of  hacking,  softv\'are  piracy, 
computer  aided  decision  making,  protection  of  soft- 
ware by  copvright,  patent,  trade  secret  laws,  unau- 
thorized use  of  computer  resources,  privacv  and  data- 
base securit)',  program  warranties  and  programmer 
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responsibility,  artificial  intelligence,  the  interface  be- 
tween human  and  computer.  Prerequisite:  Phil.  110. 

PHIL.  139  Dr.  Black 

Philosophy  of  Sexuality  3  credits 

Quite  apart  from  its  relation  to  love,  human  sexualit)' 
is  most  interesting  in  its  own  right.  This  course  begins 
bv  asking:  What  is  at  stake  in  the  sexual  act  itselft  Is 
there  a  significant  difference  between  human  sex  and 
the  sexual  practices  of  other  animals?  Can  sexual  in- 
tercourse be  a  form  of  "communication".^  How  are 
mind  and  body  related  in  the  sex  act.'  What  does  it 
mean  to  "prostitute"  oneself)  When  does  sex  be- 
come pornographic?  The  balance  of  the  course  treats 
the  connotative  relationship  of  love  and  sex:  Why  do 
I  fall  in  lo\'e?  Is  sex  without  love  immoral?  Is  love 
without  sex  immoral?  What  obligations  does  one 
have  toward  one's  sex  partner?  The  accompanying 
problems  of  "jealousy"  and  "fidelitA'"  also  are  ad- 
dressed . 

PHIL.  145  Fr.  Jarvis 

Mysticism  East  and  West  3  credits 

Prayer  as  found  in  the  great  Eastern  and  Western 
Christian  mystical  writers.  What  distinguishes  mysti- 
cism as  an  epistemologv'  distinct  from  other  general 
philosophical  tendencies  will  be  studied. 

PHIL.  146  Fr.  Jarvis 

The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Healting  3  credits 
Biblical  basis  and  Christian  experience  of  healing 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  ills  performed  by 
the  Christian  communirs'.  This  is  understood  to 
complement  the  professional  work  done  in  the  vari- 
ous health  fields.  The  philosophy  of  the  American 
Idealist,  Josiah  Rovce,  will  be  considered  for  certain 
philosophical  reflections. 

PHIL.  154  Dr.  Capestany 

Philosophy  of  History 

This  course  considers  three  fundamental  aspects. 
First,  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  historical  facts  (phi- 
losophv  of  histor)');  second,  the  ultimate  causes  of 
the  knowledge  of  those  facts  (philosophy  of  the  sci- 
ence of  histor\') ;  and  finally,  a  study  of  the  unification 
of  these  t\vo  in  man,  realit\',  and  theologv'. 


PHIL.  155  Dr.  Fairbanks 

Philosophy  of  Science  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence. Selections  from  Darwin's  The  Orpins  of  Species 
(1859)  and  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871)  and  Popper, 
Feyerabend,  Hanson,  Stace,  Quine,  Frank,  Rescher, 
Hempel  and  Baier. 


PHIL.  156  Dr.  McGinley 

Freud  and  Philosophy  3  credits 

Examination  of  overt  and  covert  philosophical  impli- 
cations of  Freud's  system  of  psychoanalysis.  Empha- 
sis on  actual  writings  of  Freud,  particularly  after 
1920. 


PHIL.  159  Dr.  Nordberg 

Great  Books  II  3  credits 

Major  thinkers  in  the  Western  philosophical,  reli- 
gious, political  and  literary  traditions.  This  semester 
covers  Renaissance,  Enlightenment  and  contempo- 
rary' thought.  The  first  semester  description  is  found 
under  T/RS  153. 


PHIL.  160  Dr.  Fairbanks 

New  Directions  in  Philosophy 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  use  ven,'  recent  works 
that  develop  major  philosophical  concepts  to  explain 
current  and  possible  future  roles  in  human  behavior. 
A  course  of  this  type  must  be  constantly  updated. 
However,  some  of  the  following  books  will  be  used: 
The  Third  Wave,  Me£[atrends,  The  Fifth  Generation, 
The  Hidden  Injuries  of  Class,  The  Too  Jones  Aremjes, 
The  Aquarian  Conspiracy,  The  Tao  of  Physics  and  In 
Search  of  Excellence. 


PHIL.  190  Staff 

Major  Seminar  3  credits 

For  Seniors  only,  required  for  all  majors.  A  concen- 
trated investigation  of  an  author  or  thematic  prob- 
lem. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

DR.  WODDER,  Chairperson 

The  Physical  Education  Department  aims  to  improve  the  physical  fitness  level  of  each  student  and  improve 
and  increase  students'  recreational  skills.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of  popular  sports, 
recreational  and  competitive  athletics,  especially  those  with  carry-over  value  for  post  college  years. 

Physical  Education  is  required  two  periods  per  week  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  One  credit 
hour  is  granted  in  Physical  Education  each  semester. 

Every'  regularly  enrolled  freshman  and  sophomore  student  except  veterans  must  satisfy  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion requirement  unless  excused  by  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

It  is  possible  to  be  excused  from  the  Physical  Education  classes  by  application  to  the  Physical  Education 
Department  if  (a)  a  physician  certifies  that  a  student,  for  medical  reasons,  should  not  engage  in  vigorous 
physical  activity;  (b)  a  student  is  a  member  of  an  intercollegiate  varsity  team;  (c)  the  department  deems  it 
advisable;  (d)  veterans. 

Grading:  S  —  Satisfactory 

U  —  Unsatisfactory,  requiring  repetition  of  course 

These  grades  will  not  be  computed  in  the  Quality  Point  Index. 

Physical  Education  1  credit 


Students  taking  physical  education  may  elect  from 
the  fbUowing:  tennis,  swimming,  yoga,  skiing,  soc- 
cer, racquetball,  weight  training,  aerobics,  basketball, 
volleyball,  bowling,  running,  karate,  self-defense  for 
women,  judo,  advanced  life  saving,  WSI,  ballet, 
modern  jazz  dance,  care  and  prevention  of  athletic 
injuries,  and  health  education  (taught  by  the  Nursing 
department.)  Four  credits  are  needed  for  graduation. 


PHYS.  ED.  108  Prof  Bessoir 

High  School  Coaching  3  credits 

Especially  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  and 
coach  high  school,  this  course  is  concerned  with 
coaching  psychology,  organization,  training  and  tap- 
ing, and  fiandamentals  of  sports  among  other  topics. 
(Applicable  only  to  FREE  AREA  of  General  Educa- 
tion Program.) 


John  J.  LoT^  Athletic  Center 
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PHYSICS 

DR.  FAHEY,  Chairperson 

The  department  of  Physics/EE  offers  majors  in  Physics  and  Biophysics,  as  well  as  the  Electronics  Engineering 
and  Electronics-Business  majors  described  earlier.  The  objectives  of  the  department  are  to  provide  skills,  un- 
derstanding, and  the  methodology  required  to  initiate  active  participation  in  the  development  of  new  knowl- 
edge about  the  material  universe.  The  approach  of  the  physical  scientist  and  engineer,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
analysis  of  mathematical  models  dealing  with  matter  and  energy  and  their  interactions,  supplies  a  unique  and 
important  insight  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  many  disciplines. 

A  1982  study  by  the  office  of  institutional  research  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  shows  that  over  the  last 
60  years,  the  Universit\'  of  Scranton  ranked  24th  out  of  867  four-vear,  private,  primarily  undergraduate  institu- 
tions as  the  baccalaureate  origin  of  physics  doctorates.  In  addition,  the  biophysics  concentration  in  recent  years 
has  regularly  produced  students  admitted  to  medical  school. 


PHYSICS  MAJOR 

Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

Credits 

MAJOR 

Physics  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics  I-ll 

4            4 

COGNATE 

Math  13-14  «- 

Pre-Calculus  Math. -Analysis  1  or 

Math  14-21 

Analysis  1-11 

4            4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives* 

3            3 

GE  AREA  11 

Social/Behavioral 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.20w-T/RS21 

Introduction  to  PhiiosophvwTheol.  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1             1 

15          15 

MAJOR 
COGNATE 

GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  111 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
COGNATE 

GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
GEAREAV 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  II 
GEAREAIV 
GE  AREA  V 
GEFREE 


Physics  21-22 
Math.  2\-22or 
Math  22-101 
Social/Behavior 
Communications 
Humanities 
T/RS2I  w-Phy.  20 
Ph.  Ed.  23-24 


Phys.  104-105 
Phys.  123-110 
Math.  lOI-Phys.  118 


Humanities 
PhU. 110 
T/RS22 


Phys./EE 

Phys.  121 

Social/Behavior 

Humanities 

PhU.-T/RS 

Electives 


SOPHOMORE 

Elements  Modern  Physics— Statistics 

Analysis  II-III  or 

Analysis  111— Differential  Equations 

Electives 

Elective* 

Electives 

Theol.  I  or  Intro,  to  Phil. 

Advanced  Physical  Education 


JUNIOR 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  I-II 
Mechanics  —  Atomic/LASER  Physics 
Differential  Equations  — 

Mathematical  Physics 
Electives 
Ethics 
Theolog)'  II 

SENIOR 
Electives 
Physics  Research 
Elective 
Electives 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 
Electives 


18 

4 
3 

4 
3 
3 


17 

3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 


17 

4 
3 

4 
3 

3 

17 

3 
I 

3 
3 

3 


*The  Department  recommends  Comm.  2,  Engl.  7,  and,  in  tall  semester  of  soph- 
omore year,  CMPS  20  or  CMPS  24  for  GE  AREA  III. 


16  13 

TOIAL:  128  credits 
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BIOPHYSICS 

The  Bio-Physics  major  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  apply  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  to 
problems  arising  in  the  life  sciences  and  medicine.  By  choosing  proper  electives,  the  student  can  prepare  to 
enter  graduate  study  of  bio-physics,  biology,  bio-chemistry,  medicine  or  dentistry. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Biol.  1-2 

General  Biology  1-2 

4y2 

4V2 

MAJOR 

Physics  11-12 

Elements  of  Physics  1  and  II 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Math.  13-14  w- 
Math.  14-21 

Pre-Calculus  Math— Analysis  I 
or  Analysis  I-II 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives* 

6 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

0 

I 

ISVa 

i6y2 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Phys.  21-22 

Modern-Statistical  Physics 

4 

3 

MAJOR 

Biolog\'orChem. 

Electives 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Math  21-22  w- 
Math  22-101 

Analysis  II-III  or 

Analysis  III— Diff.  Equations 

4 

4 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Introduction  to  Theolog}' 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

2 

1 

17 

18 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Phys.,  Bio.,  Chem. 

Elective 

3 

MAJOR 

Phys.,  Bio.,  Chem. 

Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Chem.  101-102 

Organic  Chemistry  I-ll 

4V2 

4y2 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS 

Theology /Religious  Studies  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

19'/2 

i9y2 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

EE.  112orEE24 

Electronic  Instr.  Design 
or  Circuit  Analysis  I 

4 

MAJOR 

Physics  184 

Biophysics  or  Elective 

3 

MAJOR 

Phys.,  Bio.,  &  Chem. 

Electives 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

6 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil. -T/RS 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

3 

IJ 


16 


TUYAL:  143  credits 


•Department  recommends  Engl.  7,  Comm.  2,  and  CMPS  24,  forGE  AREA  III  electives. 
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PHYS.  2  Dr.  Doiron 

Modem  Astronomy  3  credits 

An  introductorv'  course  for  non-science  students.  A 
review  of  the  basics  about  the  sun  and  planets  based 
on  the  most  recent  Voyager  and  Pioneer  probes.  The 
obser\'ational  basis  for  Astronomy.  Basic  ideas  about 
the  birth  and  death  of  stars,  blackholes,  neutron 
stars,  white  dwarf  stars,  star  clusters  and  galaxies. 
Theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system  and  the  uni- 
verse. 

PHYS.  4  Prof  Birmelin,  Dr.  Connolly 

Earth  Science  3  credits 

Introductory  level  course  for  non-science  majors.  Se- 
lected topics  from  geology  and  meteorology:  weather 
forcasting,  ground  and  surface  water,  mountain 
building,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  plate  tectonics  and 
oceanography.  Three  hours  lecture. 
No  prerequisite. 

PHYS.  5  Prof  Birmelin 

Seeing  the  Light  3  credits 

A  one-semester  course  in  the  physics  of  light  and  vi- 
sion. Includes  topics  such  as  —  physics  of  the  human 
eye,  the  physics  of  telescopes,  microscopes  and  cam- 


PHYS.  6  Prof  Kalaftit 

Energy  and  the  Environment  3  credits 

A  course  for  non-science  majors  that  emphasizes  the 
various  aspects  of  man's  use  of  energ)'  and  changes  in 
the  environment  that  accompanv  that  use.  Sources  of 
energv';  the  nature  of  the  present  energy  and  environ- 
mental crises  and  possible  solutions;  energy  require- 
ments of  the  fiiture;  conserx'ation  and  alternate  en- 
ergy'sources. 

PHYS.  9-10  Staff 

General  Physics  8  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mathematics  13-14)  General  college 
course  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental  and  biology  ma- 
jors. Mechanics,  heat,  electricit)'  and  magnetism, 
sound,  light  and  modern  physics.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture and  recitation  and  two  hours  laboratory. 

PHYS.  11-12  Staff 

Elements  of  Physics  8  credits 

(Corequisite  Mathematics  14-21)  Calculus  based  in- 
troduction to  the  elements  of  Physics.  Topics  cov- 
ered: mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Required  of  Physics,  E.E.,  Mathe- 
matics, Computer  Science  and  Chemistry  majors. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation  and  two  hours  lab- 
oratory. 


PHYS  21  ProfKalaRit 

Elementsof  Modem  Physics  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  12  and  Math  21)  Introtiuctorv 
Modern  Physics  course  for  physics  and  engineering 
majors;  also  recommended  for  other  science  majors. 
Review  of  classical  physics;  Special  Theor\'  of  Relativ- 
it)';  atomic  theorv'  of  hydrogen  fi-om  Bohr  to  Sch- 
roedinger;  multielectron  atoms  and  the  periodic  ta- 
ble; introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Three  hours 
lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory. 

PHYS.  22  Staff 

Statistical  Physics  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Physics  21 ,  Mathematics  22)  An  inter- 
mediate course  designed  to  show  how  the  basic  no- 
tions of  atomic  theon,'  lead  to  a  coherent  conceptual 
framework  capable  of  describing  and  predicting  the 
properties  of  macroscopic  systems  consisting  of  many 
atoms  or  molecules.  It  provides  an  introduction  to 
the  subjects  of  Statistical  Mechanics,  Kinetic  Theory, 
Thermodynamics,  and  Heat.  Recommended  for 
physics  majors.  Three  hours  lecture. 

PHYS.  25-26  Dr.  McGmnis 

Role  of  Electronics  in 

Communication  6  credits 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Electronics 
Conversion  of  audio  and  visual  information  to  elec- 
trical signals.  Transmission  and  reception  of  A-M  and 
F-M  signals  in  radio  and  TV.  Fundamentals  of  Color 
as  applied  to  TV.  Selected  topics  in  digital  communi- 
cations. This  course  is  designed  for  the  Communica- 
tions Major  and  assumes  no  previous  training  in 
Physics  or  Electronics  (GE  Area  I) . 

PHYS.  103  Staff 

Optical  Electronics  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Physics  21,  Math  101)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  op- 
tics and  their  application  to  electronic  devices.  Topics 
to  be  covered  include  ray  and  wave  optics  in  linear 
and  non-linear  media,  waveguides  and  fiber  optics, 
and  the  generation  and  detection  of  optical  radiation. 
Three  hours  lecture. 


PHYS.  104  Dr.  Doiron 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  I  3-4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  21;  Math  101  may  be  taken 
concurrently)  Analytical  treatment  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  theory;  electrostatic  fields;  dielectric  mate- 
rials; magnetism. 
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PHYS.  105  Dr.  Doiron 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  104,  Math  101)  Electromag- 
netic induction,  magnetic  materials,  electromagnetic 
fields  and  waves,  applications. 

PHYS.  110  StafF 

Atomic  and  LASER  Physics  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Physics  21  &  Math  101)  Intensive  and 
quantitative  treatment  of  modem  atomic  physics  us- 
ing the  principles  and  techniques  of  quantum  me- 
chanics. The  study  of  energy  levels,  pumping,  feed- 
back and  transition  rates  in  lasers.  Required  of  physics 
majors  and  highly  recommended  elective  for  Elec- 
tronics Engineers.  Three  hours  lecture  with  optional 
laboratory. 

PHYS.  118  Dr.  Fahey 

Mathematical  Physics  I  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Math  101)  Finite  Differences  and  Nu- 
merical Techniques.  Fourier  Series.  Laplace  Transfor- 
mations. Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions and  Boundary  Value  Problems.  Special 
Functions  of  Physics,  including  Bessel  Functions, 
Legendre  Polynimials,  etc. 

PHYS.  121  Staff 

Undergraduate  Physics 

Research  variable  credit 

Recommended  for  senior  physics  students  who  pur- 
sue a  specific  physical  research  project  to  gain  experi- 
ence with  research  literature,  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. Projects  are  recommended  by  members  of  the 
department  and  approved  by  the  Chairperson.  Writ- 
ten report  required. 

PHYS.  123  Staff 

Advanced  Mechanics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Math  101)  Comprehensive  course  in 
Newtonian  dynamics.  Variational  principles,  La- 
grange's and  Hamilton's  equations;  theory  of  small 
oscillations  and  specialized  non-linear  differential 
equations  in  mechanical  systems. 

PHYS.  153  Staff 

Mathematical  Physics  II  3  credits 

Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Infinite  Series  in 
the  Complex  Plane.  Theory  of  Residues.  Conformal 
Mapping.  Fourier  and  Laplace  Transforms.  Ad- 
vanced Partial  Differential  Equations.  Boundar)' 
Value  Problems  in  Physics.  Green's  Functions. 


PHYS.  155  Dr.  Fahey 

Acoustics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PHYS.  118)  This  course  covers  the 
fundamentals  of  vibration  as  apphed  to  one,  two  and 
three  dimensional  systems  with  varied  boundary  con- 
ditions. Transmission,  absorption,  attenuation,  and 
radiation  are  covered.  Resonators  and  waveguides 
and  filters  are  studied  along  with  the  fundamentals  of 
transducers.  Acoustical  issues  in  hearing  are  covered, 
time  permitting. 

PHYS.  184  Dr.  Fahey 

Biophysics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physics  22)  Introduction  to  the  theory 
of  transport  phenomena  that  are  significant  both  in 
the  living  cell  and  in  the  physical  characterization  of 
bio-macro  molecules  form  the  standpoint  of  statisti- 
cal mechanics  and  nonequilibrium  thermodynamics. 
Molecular  resonance  phenomena  are  also  covered. 
Three  hours  lecture. 


Prof.  John  Kalafut 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

DK  DeMICHELE,  Chairperson 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  political  science  aims  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives:  1 .  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  civil  society;  2.  to  impart  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  democracy';  3.  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  his 
or  her  own  government  at  work;  and  4.  to  relate  the  American  svstem  to  the  governments  of  other  states  in  the 
international  community. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Pol.Sci.  11-12 

Intro,  to  Political  Science  I-II 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Hist.  1-2 

United  States  History 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Hist.  3-4 

Europe:  1 500  to  Present 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective* 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theolog)'  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Pol.  Sci.  101-102 

American  National  Government 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Math.  1-2 

Math.  Discovery  I-II 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theologv'  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Pol.Sci.  114 

Western  Political  Thought 

3 

MAJOR 

Pol.  Sci. 

Electives** 

3 

6 

COGNATE 

Soc.  Sci. 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  133 

Political  Science  Statistics 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  or  Theolog)'/Religious  Studies 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Pol.  Sci. 

Electives 

6 

6 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

6 

GE  AREA  V 

PhU.-T/RS 

Philosophy  or  Theology /Religious  Studies 

3 

15 


15 


TaE\L:  127  credits 

"As  Communications  electives  in  GE  AREA  111,  the  department  recommends  Comm.  2,  English  7  and 
Comm.  103.  For  GE  AREA  IV  Humanities  electives,  the  department  recommends  Hist.  122-23, 142-3.  In 
the  GE  FREE  AREA,  the  department  recommends  a  modern  foreign  language  in  junior  year  with  subse- 
quent language  courses  to  follow  in  senior  year  as  part  of  GE  AREA  IV  (humanities).  The  departmental 
advisor  should  be  consulted. 

*Pol.  Sci.  136  (Statistics  II)  is  recommended  as  elective  in  spring  semester  of  junior  year,  particularly  for 
students  planning  on  graduate  school  or  law  school. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION-PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Intended  to  improve  society  by  providing  professional  training  for  men  and  women  who  seek  careers  as 
agency  administrators,  program  directors,  staff  analysts  in  local,  state  or  federal  government  or  other  public 
service  organization,  the  public  affairs/public  administration  major  is  also  specially  suited  for  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  law,  political  science,  business,  planning  or  development. 

Analytical  and  quantitative  skills  are  developed  in  combination  with  a  firm  background  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  in  order  to  provide:  1.  substantive  knowledge  of  a  range  of  societal  problems,  the  unique 
political  environment  in  which  the  problems  exist,  and  management  systems  for  achieving  implementation  of 
policy  decisions;  2.  management  skills  in  the  areas  of  motivation  of  leadership,  organizational  management, 
personnel  management  and  program  evaluation;  3.  sensitivity  to  values  of  public  interests,  equal  rights,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  religious  institutions. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

Credits 
FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 
GEAREAl 
GE  AREA  III 

Pol.  Sci.  5-6 
Math.  1-2 
Communications 

Introduction  to  Public  Administration 
Math  Discovery 
Communications  Electives* 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives*** 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 
GEAREAV 
PHYS  EDUC 

PhiJ.  20 
T/RS21 
Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Theology  I 

Basic  Physical  Education 

SOPHOMORE 

3 

1 

3 

1 

16 

16 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  101-102 

American  National  Government 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  133-136 

PS  Statistics  1  &  11 

3 

3 

COGNATE 
GE  AREA  111 

Econ. 11-12 
Communications 

Principles  of  Economics 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22;Phil-T/RS 

Theol.  11;  Electives 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

MAJOR 

MAJOR 

MAJOR 

COGNATE 

COGNATE 

GEFREE 

Pol.  Sci.  131-108 
Pol.  Sci.  105-106 
Pol.  Sci.  183 
Ace.  3-4 
Soc.  21 
Electives 

JUNIOR 
Public  Law— Legislative  Process 
State  Government-Local  Government 
Public  Personnel  and  Organization 
Financial  &  Managerial  Accounting 
Principles  of  Sociology 
Electives 

SENIOR 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

15 

15 

MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  1 

Pol.  Sci.  112 
Pol.  Sci.  186 
Pol.  Sci.  195 
Pol.  Sci.  Electives 
Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Politics  of  the  Budgetary  Process 

Public  Policy  Analysis 

Practicum/Internship 

Electives** 

Elective 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives*** 

6 

6 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Elective 

3 

18  15 

TOE^L:  127  credits 


*  Department  recommends  Comm.  2  &  English  7  for  AREA  III  Electives 
^ Major  electives  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  advisor 

*  Department  recommends  History  1-2  &  History  3-4  for  AREA  IV  Electives 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

A  major  in  International  Studies  seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  a  full  recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
multitudinous  forces  which  shape  the  contemporary  world— nationalism,  wars,  political  and  economic  ideologies, 
cultural  differentials,  and  modern  technolog}'.  Such  a  broad  knowledge  and  understanding  of  world  affairs  can  be 
utilized  in  careers  in  teaching,  international  business,  the  legal  profession,  journalism,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  government  agencies. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

MAJOR 

History  1-2 

United  States  History 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  101-102 

American  National  Government 

COGNATE 

Language  1-2 

or  23-24 

Elementary  or  Intermediate 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Communications  Electives 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

GEAREAV 

T/RS2I 

Theology  I 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

History  3-4 

Europe:  1500  to  Present 

MAJOR 

Pol.  Sci.  111-130 

Internad.  Rel.— Ecopolitics 

MAJOR 

Geog.  112 

Introduction  to  Geography 

GE  AREA  II 

Economics  11-12 

Modern  Economics  Society 

GE  AREA  III 

Language 

Intermediate  or  Advanced 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  110 

Ethics 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

History  or  Pol.  Sci. 

Electives* 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electivest 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

GEAREAV 

T/RS  22;  Phil-T/RS 

Theol.  II;  Electives** 

GEAREA 

Intd. 

Interdisciplinary  Elective 
SENIOR 

MAJOR 

H/PS  180 

Seminar 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electivest 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GEAREAV 

T/RS 

T/RS  Elective** 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 
3  3 

3  3 


16 

16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

16 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 


15 


TOTAL:  127  credits 

^Major  electives  to  be  selected  from  P. S.  115,  RS.  116,  H/RS.  120,  H/RS.  121,  RS.  140,  RS.  134,  H/RS.  148, 
Hist.  151,  H/RS.  152,  Hist.  161,  RS.  175,  H/RS.  176,  H/RS.  179,  H/RS.  180,  Hist.  182,  Hist.  183,  H/RS. 
128,  H/RS.  129,  RS.  145,  RS.  146,  H/RS.  181,  RS.  135. 
**Department  recommends  T/RS  178  and  179  as  AREA  V  electives. 

fDepartment  recommends  cognate  electives  be  used  if  needed  to  complete  a  language  sequence  up  to  the  ad- 
vanced level,  otherwise,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  used  for  appropriate  course  sequences  in  the  School  of 
Management  such  as  Mgt.  108-Mgt.  168,  Mkt.  107-Mkt.  167,  or  additional  course  work  in  economics/finance, 
for  which  AREA  II  electives  can  also  be  applied. 
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MINORS 

A  minor  in  Political  Science  (18  credits)  should  include  Pol.  Sci.  11,  12,  101  and  102,  plus  any  two  additional 
political  science  courses. 

A  minor  in  Public  Administration  (18  credits)  should  include  P.S.  5,  6,  101  and  102  plus  any  two  additional 
courses  from  the  following  PS.  105,  PS.  106,  PS.  108,  PS.  112,  PS.  131,  133,  PS.  183  and  PS.  186. 

A  minor  in  International  Studies  (18  credits)  should  include  Historv  1  and  2,  Pol.  Sci.  101  and  102  plus  two 
additional  courses  from  the  following:  PS.  Ill,  PS.  116,  H/PS.  120,  H/PS.  121,  PS.  130,  PS.  134,  PS.  140, 
H/PS.  148,  Hist.  151,  H/PS.  152,  Hist.  161,  Hist.  162,  PS.  175,  H/PS.  176,  H/PS.  179,  H/PS.  182,  H/PS. 
183,  H/PS.  128,  H/PS.  129,  PS.  145,  PS.  146,  H/PS.  181  and  PS.  135. 


POL.  SCI.  5  Dr.  Harris 

Introduction  to  Public 

Administration  I  3  credits 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  public  bureauracy. 
Issues  of  organization,  staffing  and  financing  are  con- 
sidered. The  politics  of  budgeting  and  of  bureaucratic 
behavior. 

POL.  SCI.  6  Dr.  Champney 

Introduction  to  Public 

Administration  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.  5)  Introduction  to  the  analysis 
of  public  policies.  Problems  in  the  innovation,  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  public  programs  are 
analyzed.  PPBS  and  alternative  budgeting  systems. 

POL.  SCI.  II  Staff 

Introduction  to  Political  Science  I  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  major  concepts,  goals  and 
philosophical  foundations  of  political  inquiry,  in- 
cluding description  of  the  scope  of  contemporary  po- 
litical science  and  its  sub-fields. 

POL.  SCI.  12  Staff 

Introduction  to  Political  Science  II  3  credits 

lnquir\'  into  political  institutions  and  processes  of  in- 
dustrial democracies;  Communist  state  systems;  and 
developing  nations. 

POL.  SCI.  101-102  Staff 

American  National  Government  6  credits 

An  analysis  of  societ\',  state,  authority,  and  common 
good.  Forms  of  government.  The  constitution,  fed- 
eralism, structure,  operations  and  fianctions  of  the 
three  branches. 

H/PS  103  Dr.  Feller 

Saving  America's  Past  3  credits 

(See  description  under  History) 

POL.  SCI.  104  Prof.  ScuUy 

The  American  Presidency  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  political  process  by  which  the 
American  Chief  Executive  is  selected,  as  well  as  the 
scope  of  authortity  and  powers  identifiable  in  the  of- 
fice. 


POL.  SCI.  105  Prof.  Scully 

State  Government  3  credits 

The  natural  constitutional  position  of  the  states  and 
the  changing  federal-state  relationships.  State  govern- 
ments in  actual  operation.  Emphasis  on  Pennsylvania 
and  actual  problems  of  procedure  and  policy. 

POL.  SCI.  106  Prof.  ScuUy 

Local  Government  3  credits 

Types  and  evolution  of  local  government;  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  limitations;  functions  of  divi- 
sions; structure  and  operation. 

POL.  SCI.  108  Dr.  Dougherty 

American  Legislatures  3  credits 

An  investigation  into  the  legislative  process  at  both 
federal  and  state  levels.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  structure  for  decision-making;  partisan  and 
interest-group  influences;  executive  and  judicial  in- 
teractions. 

POL.  SCI.  110  Dr.  Dougherty 

Introduction  to  American  Law  3  credits 

An  inquiPi'  into  the  major  theories  of  jurisprudence; 
development  of  American  legal  theory  and  practive; 
structure,  functioning,  and  contemporary  problems 
of  the  federal  and  state  court  systems. 

POL.  SCI.  Ill  Staff 

International  Relations  3  credits 

A  survey  of  workings  in  the  nation-state  system; 
power  politics;  equilibrium  mechanisms;  organiza- 
tional functionalism;  Third  World. 

POL.  SCI.  112  Dr.  Harris 

The  Politics  of  Budgetary 

Process  3  credits 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  procedures,  forms  and 
decisional  process  involved  in  the  preparation  of  gov- 
ernmental budgets.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  budget  and  executive  depart- 
ment lobbyists. 

POL.  SCI.  114  Staff 

Western  Political  Thought  3  credits 

The  roles  of  the  state  and  society,  the  auxiliary  agen- 
cies and  tiinctions  of  government  as  viewed  by  politi- 
cal philosophers  from  Plato  to  Marx. 
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POL.  SCI.  115  Dr.  Dougherty 

Modem  Political  Thought  3  credits 

A  study  of  theoretical  foundations  of  the  three  major 
political  idea-systems  identified  with  the  twentieth 
century:  communism,  fescism  and  democracy. 

POL.  SCI.  117  Prof  Scully 

Regulatory  Process  3  credits 

An  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  in  the  public  interest. 

Dr.  Hueston 
6  credits 


H/P.S.  120-121 

American  Diplomatic  History 

(See  description  under  History.) 

H/P.S.  122-123 

American  Constitutional  and 

Legal  History 

(See  description  under  History.) 


Prof  Scully 


6  credits 


Prof.  Scully 


H/P.S.  124-125 
American  Political  and 

Social  Thought  6  credits 

(Recommended  for  background:  History  1  &  2)  An 
inquiry  into  the  major  philosophies  which  helped 
shape  our  institutions.  Puritan  concepts;  view  of  the 
independents;  pre-Revolutionary  society  and 
thought  and  the  notion  of  independence;  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  represents  a  compromise  between  the 
conservative  and  liberal  traditions;  Jeffersonian  and 
Jacksonian  democracy;  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal ramifications  of  the  slavery  question. 

POL.  SCI.  126  Prof  Scully 

The  Political  Parties  of  the 

United  States  3  credits 

The  origins,  nature  and  ftinctions  of  parties  under 
our  American  system  of  government. 

POL.  SCI.  127  Prof  ScuUy 

American  Intergovernmental 
Relations  3  credits 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  aspects  of  intergov- 
ernmental relations  including  regional  and  sectional 
as  well  as  federal-state,  federal-local  and  state-local. 

POL.  SCI.  128  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  Political  Science  3-6  credits 

Study  and  analysis  of  selcted  topics  in  the  field  of  Po- 
litical Science.  The  particular  topic  or  topics  will  vary 
fi-om  year  to  year  depending  on  the  instructor  and 
changing  student  needs. 

H/RS.  129  Dr.  Parente 

Politics  of  Islam  3  credits 

The  political  ideology  of  Islam;  the  political  content 
of  the  Koran;  the  effort  to  establish  theocracies  in  a 
number  of  states  from  Iran  to  Egypt  to  Malaysia  and 


Indonesia;  Islam  as  a  political  opposition  in  such 
countries  as  the  Philippines,  USSR,  and  China;  Shiite 
versus  Sunni  sects;  the  politics  of  Israel  and  the  Is- 
lamic states  of  the  Middle  East;  OPEC;  the  Palestin- 
ian question;  political  terrorism;  Islam  as  an  expan- 
sionist ideology. 

POL.  SCI.  130  Dr.  Dougherty 

Ecopolitics  3  credits 

The  economic,  ecological,  energy,  environmental, 
and  ethical  issues  of  the  shift  emerging  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

POL.  SCI.  131  Dr.  Dougherty 

Administrative  Law  3  credits 

Administrative  decision-making  by  quasi-legislative 
and/or  quasi-judicial  agencies,  legally  protected  rights 
of  persons  and  corporate  entities;  appellate  review  of 
administrative  determinations;  use  of  case  method. 

POL.  SCI.  133  Dr.  Champney 

Political  Science  Statistics  I  3  credits 

Discussion  of  the  principles,  concepts  and  rationale 
which  underlie  the  "scientific"  approach  to  the 
study  of  political  phenomena.  Introduction  to  the 
quantitative  and  statistical  research  strategies  which 
this  approach  has  generated,  including  simple  contin- 
gency table  analysis,  the  chi  squared  statistic  and  the 
gamma  statistic. 

POL.  SCI.  134  Dr.  Dougherty 

Comparative  Government  3  credits 

A  representative  sampling  of  foreign  political  forms 
and  processes  (including  non-Western),  as  contrasted 
with  those  in  the  United  States. 

POL.  SCI.  135  Dr.  Parente 

Comparative  Communist  Systems  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  difterent  Communist  systems 
throughout  the  world  and  how  they  relate  to  each 
other  as  well  as  other  types  of  government  in  the 
world. 

POL.  SCI.  136  Dr.  Champney 

Political  Science  Statistics  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  P.S.  133)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
quantitative  and  statistical  research  strategies  which 
the  "scientific"  approach  to  the  study  of  political 
phenomenon  has  generated,  including  simple  corre- 
lation, partial  correlation  and  multiple  regression 
techniques. 

POL.  SCI.  138  Dr.  Dougherty 

Leaders  and  Elites  3  credits 

Information  and  analysis  of  political  elites  and  their 
leadership  behavior,  drawn  from  pluralist,  transi- 
tional, and  structured  societies. 
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POL.  SCI.  140  Prof.  Williams 

Geopolitics  3  credits 

A  study  of  geographic  factors  on  World  History.  Geo- 
graphic factors  in  national  power  and  international 
relations:  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  "Geopolitics" 
with  reference  to  the  current  world  scene. 

H/P.S.  142  Dr.  MeMichele 

English  Constitutional  and 

Legal  History  to  1485  3  credits 

Anglo-Saxon  basis,  fiision  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man political  institutions;  Angevin  innovations; 
Magna  Carta;  concept  of  representation;  beginnings 
of  the  Common  Law;  jury  system;  content  for  gov- 
ernment; emergence  of  Parliament;  the  refinement  of 
government. 

H/P.S.  143  Dr.  DeMichele 

English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History, 
1485  to  the  Present  3  credits 

Tudor  absolutism;  struggle  between  royal  prerogative 
and  Parliament;  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Par- 
liamentary supremacy  after  1688;  development  of 
Cabinet  government;  democratic  reforms;  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  of  191 1 ;  extension  of  administrative  law. 

POL.  SCI.  145  Dr.  Parente 

Politics  of  South  East  Asia  3  credits 

Domestic  ethnic  and  religious  politics  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  international  politics  affecting  the  region. 
The  six  ASEAN  nations  (Thailand,  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia, Philippines,  Singapore,  and  Brunei)  and 
Burma,  the  region's  only  socialist  country;  the  three 
communist  states  of  Indochina:  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  The  American,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
spheres  of  influence.  Capitalism  versus  state  socialism 
as  a  lever  of  economic  development. 

POL.  SCI.  146  Dr.  Parente 

Politics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  3  credits 

The  political  culture  and  institutions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Historical  and  geographical  influences.  Eth- 
nic and  religious  politics;  literary  politics;  foreign  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  European  states  and  with  China. 
Soviet-US  relations;  relations  between  Soviet  com- 
munist party  and  foreign  communist  parties. 

H/P.S.  148  Dr.  Homer 

War  and  Modem  Society  3  credits 

Role  of  military  force  in  international  relations;  his- 
torical background  focusing  on  wars,  American  and 
European,  of  19th  and  20th  centuries;  theories  of 
function  of  war;  arms  control  and  deterrence  of  war. 


H/RS.  152  Dr.  Earl 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy  3  credits 

Examination  of  the  course  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
from  1917  to  present.  Analysis  of  forces,  factors  and 
motives  that  have  molded  Soviet  history  and  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations. 

POL.  SCI.  155  Prof.  Scully 

The  Chief  Justices  3  credits 

An  examination  of  tenures  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
United  States.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
major  decisions  of  each  tenure  and  the  impact  the 
decisions  have  on  American  Constitutional  Doc- 


POL.  SCI.  175  Dr.  DeMichele 

Contemporary  World  Problems  3  credits 

Focus  on  major  problems  which  continually  con- 
front world  in  modern  times.  U.S.  problems  empha- 
sized; war,  violence,  poverty,  ecology. 

H/P.S.  176  Dr.  DeMichele 

World  Politics  3  credits 

Deals  directly  with  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues  that  are  current  in  international  affairs  includ- 
ing the  future  possibilities  of  world  order  and  the  cri- 
ses of  foreign  policy-making. 

H/P.S.  180  Prof  Williams 

Seminar  in  International  Studies  3  credits 

Required  for  International  Studies  majors.  Other  ad- 
vanced undergraduates  may  take  course  with  permis- 
sion of  the  professor. 

H/P.S.  181  Dr.  Parente 

Modem  China  3  credits 

(See  description  under  History.) 

POL.  SCI.  181  Dr.  Champney 

Political  Behavior  3  credits 

Social  and  economic  factors  which  shape  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  citizens  and  their  institu- 
tions of  government.  Emphasis  on  mass  political  be- 
havior in  the  U.S.  and  the  factors  which  shape 
electoral  participation  and  interest  group  involve- 
ment. 

POL.  SCI.  183  Dr.  Harris 

Public  Personnel  and 

Organizational  Structure  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  process,  including 
testing,  interviewing,  affirmative  action  and  the  civil 
service,  and  how  the  personnel  functions  interact 
with  the  design  and  fiinctioningofthe  organizational 
structure. 
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POL.  SCI.  186  Dr.  Champney 

Public  Policy  Analysis  3  credits 

Analysis  of  the  functions  and  methods  of  the  public 
sector  and  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  pubhc  sector 
activities  on  society'  and  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  "public  prob- 
lems \'s.  private  problems"  and  on  the  desirable 
scope  of  governmental  activities  in  a  free  society. 


H/PS.  188 


Drs.  Earl,  DeMichele 


Ethnic  &  Racial  Minorities  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

(See  description  under  History.) 


3  credits 


POL.  SCI.  195  Staff 

Political  Science  Internship  3-6  credits 

Designed  to  broaden  the  educational  experience  of 
students  by  providing  practical  experience  for  them 
with  various  public  agencies  and  institutions.  Super- 
vision by  faculty  member  and  agency  supervisor. 

GEOG.  112  Dr.  Conover 

Introduction  to  Geography  3  credits 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  major  concepts 
and  skills  of  geography.  Major  land  forms  bodies  of 
water,  climate  and  the  relation  of  land  to  human  en- 
deavor will  be  covered . 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

DK  NORCROSS,  Chairperson 

Psychology  provides  a  unique  educational  experience  of  quality,  breadth,  and  flexibility.  Our  curriculum  has 
been  carefully  designed  to  give  students  a  balanced  basic  education  in  the  discipline  and  the  widest  range  of 
options,  from  baccalaureate  entry-level  positions  to  graduate  training  in  prestigious  universities.  According  to  a 
recent  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  study,  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  receive  Ph.D's 
in  psycholog)'  has  placed  us  in  the  top  6%  of  comparable  institutions  nationally. 

Students  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  groups:  Psychological  Processes  (142,  147), 
Learning  Processes  (143,  154),  Social-Developmental  Processes  (144,  148),  and  Individual  Processes  (126, 
145).  Students  are  free  to  choose  from  any  of  these  or  the  remaining  courses  to  fulfill  the  5  additional  course 
requirements  in  the  major.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  Psych.  160-161,  Undergraduate  Research,  in  their 
junior  year. 

The  Psychology  Department  encourages  students  to  tailor  their  programs  to  their  own  needs  and  interests. 
For  example,  for  those  interested  in  marketing,  personnel  or  industrial-organizational  psychology,  there  is  a 
special  Business  Minor  and  certain  recommended  courses  in  psychology.  Integrated  programs  and  dual  majors 
are  also  available  with  a  number  of  other  departments. 

The  Clinical  Track  in  psychology  is  a  structured  sequence  of  courses  providing  a  synthesis  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, interpersonal  development,  and  clinical  experience.  The  track  is  designed  tor  psychology  majors  seeking 
entr\'  level  employment  or  graduate  training  in  clinical,  counseling,  community,  or  school  psychology.  The 
required  courses  are:  Psy.  145;  H/HS  101;  Psy.  157;  Psy.  141;  Psy.  158;  one  from  H/HS  117,  CFS  165, 
GERO.  122;  and  one  from  Psy.  170,  H/HS  103,  and  CFS  172.  Consult  your  advisor  for  details. 

MINOR.  A  minor  in  psychology  consists  of  Psych.  23,  Psych.  24  (or  an  equivalent  statistics  course).  Psych. 
30  Lecture,  and  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  groups:  Physiological  Processes  (142,  147),  Learning 
Processes  (143,  154),  Social-Developmental  Processes  (144,  148),  and  Individual  Processes  (126,  145).  Total: 
21  credits. 


PSYCH.  23  Staff 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  behavior 
through  a  survey  of  psychology's  principal  methods, 
content  areas,  andapphcations.  Course  requirements 
include  participation  in  psychological  research  or 
preparation  of  a  short  article  review. 

PSYCH.  24  (Area  I)  Drs.  Buchanan 

&  Dunstone 
Psychological  Statistics  I  3  credits 

Descriptive  statistics,  correlation,  regression,  sam- 
pling, hypothesis  testing  and  inferential  statistics. 

PSYCH.  25  Staff 

Human  Behavior  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  The  course  is  designed  to 
increase  the  student's  understanding  of  Human  Be- 
havior from  the  theoretical  and  applied  points  of 
view.  Course  requirements  include  participation  in 
psychological  research  or  preparation  of  a  short  article 
review.  Not  intended  for  psychology'  majors. 

PSYCH.  30  Drs.  Baril  &  Cannon 

Research  Methods  in  the 

Behavioral  Sciences  5  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Psych.  23  &  24)  A  survey  of  scientific 


method  and  research  design  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. Topics  include  single  subject,  survey,  correla- 
tional and  experimental  research.  Labs  involve  com- 
puterized data  analyses,  scientific  writing,  and 
research  supervised  by  individual  faculty.  Three 
credits  lecture,  two  credits  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 

PSYCH.  126  Staff 

Personality  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych. -23)  A  survey  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  personality  and  its  implications  for  assess- 
ment, psychotherapy,  and  research. 

PSYCH.  141  Drs.  Norcross  &  O'Malley 

Psychological  Testing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23  &  24)  Provides  a  thorough 
grounding  in  principles  of  testing  and  a  review  of  the 
major  types  of  assessment,  including  intellectual, 
personality,  and  interest. 

PSYCH.  142  (Area  I)  Dr.  Cannon 

Sensation  and  Perception  3-4  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Psych.  23)  Concerns  the  study  of  sen- 
sor}' mechanisms  and  perceptual  phenomena.  Op- 
tional lab  entails  supervised  individual  experimenta- 
tion. Three  credits  lecture  and  optional  one  credit 
laboratory.  Lab  fee. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 


GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 
PHYS  EDUC 


Dept.  andNo.  Descriptive  Title  of  Course  Credits 

FRESHMAN  FALL  SPRING 

Psych.  23-Elective  Fund,  of  Psych. -Elective  3            3 

Math.  6-7  or  one  Quant.  Meth.  I-II  or  3/4             3 

more  advanced  more  advanced  course/cog.  elective! 

math  course 

Communications  Electives*  3 

Humanities  Electives  3 

PhU.  20-T/RS  21  Intro,  to  Phil.-Theol.  I  3 

Ph.  Ed.  Physical  Education  I 


16/17 

16/17 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Psych.  24-30 

Stat.  1— Res.  Meth. 

3 

5 

MAJOR 

Electives 

Elective-Elective 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Science  Electives 

Elective-Elective** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Electives 

Electi\e-Elective* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective* 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Physical  Education 

1 

I 

16 


15 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 


Electives 
Elective 
Elective 
Humanities 

Phil,  no 


JUNIOR 

Electives-Electives 

Electives 

Elective* 

Electives 

Ethics 


MAJOR 

MAJOR 

COGNATE 

GE  AREA  II 

GE  AREA  IV 

GEAREAV 

GEFREE 


Psych.  151 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

T/RS22-T/RS-Phil. 

Electives 


SENIOR 

History  &  Systems 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective* 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

15 

18 

TaE\L:  132/133 

credits 

*The  Department  recommends  that  the  student  acquire  a  broad  background  in  Area  II  by  selecting  courses 
from  at  least  two  majors  in  the  social/beha\'ioral  sciences;  for  example.  Sociology'  21  is  highly  recommended. 
Regarding  Area  III,  the  Department  recommends  that  the  student  take  English  7  and  English  9. 

'^*Combinations  of  Biol.  3  &  4,  or  Biol.  107  and  another  Science  elective  are  required. 

tStudents  who  take  Math  1 3  or  above  must  take  a  second  cognate  elective,  which  mav  or  may  not  be  in  math . 
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PSYCHOBIOLOGY 

The  foundation  courses  of  this  curriculum  are  selected  from  the  Psychology,  Biology,  and  Chemistry  Depart- 
ments. Depending  upon  the  electives  chosen,  the  major  will  prepare  students  for  entry  into  masters  or  doctoral 
programs  in  the  field  of  Neuroscience.  Graduate  training  in  Neuroscience  may  encompass  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines including  psychology,  biology,  anatomy,  pharmacology,  toxicology,  biophysics,  and  biochemistry.  Stu- 
dents have  ample  research  opportunities  within  the  departments  related  to  the  Psychobiology  major.  Labora- 
tory facilities  can  support  a  diversity  of  behavioral,  biochemical,  neurophysiological,  and  neuroanatomical 
investigations.  Our  program  is  listed  in  the  1987  edition  oi  Neuroscience  Tminitig  Programs,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Neuroscience.  Dr.  J.  Timothy  Cannon  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Psychobiology  Major 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Cn 

:dits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Psych.  23-Elective 

Fund  of  Psych. -Elective* 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Biol.  1-2 

General  Biology  I-II 

AV2 

4y2 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  20-T/RS21 

Intro.  toPhil.-Theol.  I 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

i7y2 

i7y2 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Psych.  147 

Physio.  Psych.  &Lab 

4 

MAJOR 

Psych.  24-Psych.  30 

Psych.  Stat. -Research  Methods 

3 

5 

COGNATE 

Chem.  II-I2 

General  &  Anal.  Chemistry 

4'/2 

4y2 

GE  AREA  II 

Electives 

Elective-Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Elective 

Elective** 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

18'/2 

i6y2 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Electives 

Elective  *  -Elective  * 

3/4 

3/4 

MAJOR 

Electives 

Elective  *  -Elective  * 

3/4 

3/4 

COGNATE 

Math  13- 14  or 
14-21 

Pre-Calc.-Calc.  I  or 
Calc.  I-II 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Elective  *  *  *  -Elective  *  *  * 

3/4'/2 

3/4y2 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Elective-Elective 

3 

3 

16/19y2 

i6/i9y2 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Elective 

Elective* 

3 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective*** 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Elective-Elective 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22-Phil.-T/RS 

Theol.  II-Electives 

3 

6 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15 

18 

1UL\L: 

135-142 

*Students  must  take  6  major  elective  courses,  a  minimum  of  2  each  in  Psychology  and  Biology.  The  remain- 
ing 2  electives  may  be  taken  from  either  department. 

**CMPS.  24  recommended. 

^**Students  should  consider  their  projected  graduate  program  when  choosing  cognate  electives  from  the  areas 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  computer  science. 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  STUDIES 

The  Child  and  Family  Studies  major,  coordinated  by  Dr.  James  Buchanan  is  an  interdisciplinarv'  major  with  a 
set  of  core  courses  in  human  development  and  basic  social  serxice  skills.  The  major  is  designed  to:  1)  train 
students  in  the  area  of  personal  and  family  development;  2)  prepare  students  for  B.S.  entr\'  level  positions  in 
human  and  family  developmental  service  roles  in  such  settings  as  pre-schools,  family  service  agencies,  juvenile 
detention  centers,  and  institutions  for  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  children;  3)  prepare  student 
through  major  and  elective  courses  for  graduate  education  in  marriage  counseling,  child  development,  and 
related  fields. 


JUNIOR 


16 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Psych.  23/Psych.  144 

Fundamentals  of  Psych. /Childhood 

and  Adolescence 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Soc.  21 

Introduction  to  Sociolog)' 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives* 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology'  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Soc.  107  or  110 

Child  Welfare  or  Marriage/Fam. 

3 

MAJOR 

Psych.  155 

Adulthood  &  Aging 

3 

MAJOR 

Psych.  145-C&FSD  165 

Abnormal  Psycholog)'- 

Exceptional  Child 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

H/HS  101-Elective 

Case  Management-Elective 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

H/HS  102  or  Psych.  157 

Theories  of  Counseling/or 
Clinical  Psychology' 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. 

Natural  Science  Electives** 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

CMPS21* 

Computers  for  Business  & 
Social  Sciences* 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Phvsical  Education 

1 

1 

19 


MAJOR 

Psych. 24-Soc.  110 

Statistics  I-Marriage  &  Family 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Elec.tt-Soc.  198,Psvch. 

Electivett-Practicum/Field  Experience 

158  or  H/HS  199 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Gero.  101 -Elective 

Intro,  to  Gerontolog\'-Elective 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

15 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Electi\estt 

Electivestt 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

6 

15  15 

TOIAL:  127  credits 
*Recommended  Courses 
N.B.  Comm.  2  (Oral)  and  Engl.  7  (Written)  are  recommended  as  communication  electives  in  freshman  vear. 
♦*Biol.  3  or  4  or  2  courses  from  Biol.  10,  Biol.  24,  Biol.  107,  or  Biol.  64 
tMust  be  Approved  by  coordinator  of  Child  &  Family  Studies  Major.  May  be  shifi:ed  to  Senior  year.  Psych. 

158  has  prerequisites  of  Psych.  145  &  157. 
tfElectives  must  be  Approved  by  coordinator  of  Child  &  Family  Studies  Major. 
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PSYCH.  143  (Area  I)  Dr.  Dunstone 

Conditioning  and  Learning  3-4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Concerns  the  experimental 
study  of  both  classical  and  instrumental  condition- 
ing. Optional  lab  involves  supervised  animal  and  hu- 
man experimentation.  Three  credits  lecture  and  op- 
tional one  credit  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 


PSYCH.  149  Dr.  Baril 

Industrial/Organizational 

Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  The  psychological  study  of 

people  at  work.  Topics  include  personnel  selection 

and  training,  motivation,  leadership,  the  physical 

work  environment,  and  consumer  behavior. 


PSYCH.  144  Dr.  Buchanan 

Childhood  and  Early  Adolescence  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Survey  of  psychological  re- 
search dealing  with  the  development  and  behavior  of 
children  from  infancy  to  adolescence.  The  physical, 
cognitive,  and  social  aspects  of  development  across 
age  periods  (prenatal,  infancy,  childhood,  and  early 
adolescence)  with  an  emphasis  on  developmental 
theories. 


PSYCH.  151  Dr.  O'Malley 

History  and  Systems  of 

Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Historical  origins  of  various 
schools  of  thought  and  current  views  in  psychology. 
Philosophical  as  well  as  empirical  traditions  are  em- 
phasized. 


PSYCH.  145  Dr.  Norcross 

Abnormal  Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
mental  and  behavioral  disorders  from  biological,  psy- 
chological, and  sociocultural  perspectives.  The 
course  will  consider  diagnosis  and  labeling,  overview 
of  specific  disorders,  and  various  treatment  ap- 
proaches. 

PSYCH.  146  Dr.  Dunstone 

Advanced  Psychological  Statistics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  24)  An  introduction  to  analysis 
of  variance  and  experimental  design.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  models,  interpretations  of  data,  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  major  experimental  de- 
signs. 

PSYCH.  147  (Area  I)  Dr.  Cannon 

Physiological  Psychology  3-4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Introduction  to  the  field  of 
Neuroscience  examining  the  cellular  bases  of  behav- 
ior, effects  of  drugs  on  normal  and  abnormal  behav- 
iors, brain/body  correlates  of  motivation  and  emo- 
tion, neural  changes  accompanying  patholog)'  (e.g., 
psychosis,  learning  disorders,  stroke  and  senility). 
Three  hours  lecture  and  optional  one  credit  labora- 
tory. Lab  Fee. 

PSYCH.  148  Dr.  Baril 

Social  Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Social  determinants  of  be- 
havior from  a  psychological  perspective.  Topics  in- 
clude affiliation,  conformity,  persuasion  and  attitude 
change,  person  perception. 


PSYCH.  154  Dr.  Buchanan 

Cognitive  Psychology  3-4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  This  course  will  consider  a 
number  of  approaches  to  the  study  of  human  cogni- 
tive processes  with  an  emphasis  placed  on  the  infor- 
mation processing  model.  A  variety  of  topics  will  be 
covered  including  pattern  recognition,  attention, 
memory,  imagery,  concepts  and  categories,  semantic 
organization,  and  problem  solving.  Three  credits  lec- 
ture with  optional  one  credit  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 


PSYCH.  155  Dr.  Buchanan 

Late  Adolescence,  Adulthood 
and  Aging  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Survey  of  the  psychological 
research  dealing  with  the  age-graded  aspects  of  behav- 
ior in  adulthood.  Course  will  consider  the  physical, 
cognitive,  and  social  aspects  of  the  aging  process  from 
late  adolescence  to  death.  Topics  to  be  covered  in- 
clude such  issues  as  occupation  selection,  marriage, 
parenthood,  middle  age,  retirement,  and  dying. 


PSYCH.  157  Dr.  Norcross 

Clinical  Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23;  recommended:  Psych.  145) 
An  over\'iew  of  contemporan,'  chnical  psychology 
focusing  on  its  practices,  contributions,  and  direc- 
tions. Topics  include  clinical  research,  psychological 
assessment,  psychotherapy  systems,  community  ap- 
plications, and  emerging  specialities,  such  as  health 
and  forensic  psychology. 
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PSYCH.  158  Dr.  Norcross 

Field  Experience  in  Clinical 

Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  145,  157  and  permission  of  in- 
structor) This  course  involves  super\'ised  field  experi- 
ence in  a  social  service  or  mental  health  facility  in  the 
community.  Students  are  required  to  spend  8  hours  a 
week,  at  their  placement  and  1  hour  a  week  in  a  semi- 
nar throughout  the  semester.  Limited  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

PSYCH.  160-161  Staff 

Undergraduate  Research  3-6  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  30  and  permission  of  professor) 
Individual  study  and  research  on  a  specific  problem 
under  the  supervision  of  a  tacultv'  member. 

PSYCH.  170  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  Psychology  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  Course  topics  developed  by 
individual  faculty  to  provide  in-depth  coverage  of  a 
specific  area  in  psychology.  Examples  include  Psy- 
chology of  Sport  and  Behavior  Modification.  Course 
tides  and  descriptionswill  be  provided  in  advance  of 
registration.  This  course  can  only  be  used  once  to  sat- 
isfy major  elective  requirements. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  STUDIES 


C&FS  165  Staff 

Exceptional  Child  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Psych.  23  and  145)  This  course  will 
consider  atypical  social,  emotional,  mental,  and 
psychophysiological  development  during  childhood 
and  adolescence.  Topics  will  include  mental  retarda- 
tion, intellectual  giftedness,  learning  disabilities,  psy- 
chopathology  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and 
conduct  disorders. 

C&FS  124  Dr.  Buchanan 

Parental  Process  and 

Family  Development  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Psych.  23)  This  course  will  explore  the 
bidirectional  interaction  between  child  and  parent  as 
it  relates  to  the  development  of  all  individuals  in  the 
family.  Topics  to  be  covered  include:  parenting  strate- 
gies; the  roles  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters, 
and  sibhngs  in  the  family;  parenthood  and  marriage; 


parenting  at  specific  developmental  stages;  and  fami- 
lies with  single  parents,  exceptional  children,  child 
abuse,  and  dual  workers. 

C&FS  172  Dr.  Norcross 

Marital  and  Family  Therapy  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Psych.  23;  recommended:  Psych. 
145)  An  introduction  to  the  theory,  research,  and 
practice  of  couples  counseling  and  cojoint  family 
therapy.  Topics  include  family  dysfiinctions,  assess- 
ment methods,  treatment  approaches,  innovative 
techniques,  and  research  findings. 

C&FS  197  Staff 

Special  Topics  in 

Child  and  Family  Studies  3  credits 

This  course  will  be  offered  periodically  to  cover  spe- 
cial topics  in  human  development  and  family  proc- 
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SOCIOLOGY 

DR.  RIELLY,  Chatrpersm 

Courses  in  Sociology  seek,  to  provide  both  the  terminal  student  and  the  prospective  graduate  student  with  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  forces  that  are  part  of  the  social  processes.  In  addition,  the  courses  are  designed  to 
help  the  student  interested  in  the  field  of  Social  Work,  Human  Serxices,  etc.,  to  attain  a  pre-professional 
orientation  to  these  fields. 

Students  interested  in  Urban  Planning  are  advised  to  include  Soc.  106,  111,  and  1 14  in  their  planning;  for 
Social  Work,  Soc.  104,  106,  107,  109  and  114;  for  Medical  Services/Administration,  Soc.  127,  Gero.  103, 
105,  107  and  112;  for  Personnel  Relations/Administration,  Soc.  115,  148  and  150. 

The  Department  of  Sociology' /Criminal  Justice  also  administers  the  Criminal  Justice/Law  Enforcement  ma- 
jor described  earlier  and  the  Gerontolog\'  major  described  below. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Soc.  21-22 

Principles— Social  Problems 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Psych.  23 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Communications 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theolog}'  I 

3 

PHYSEDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Soc.  117-118 

History  of  Sociological  Thought  I-ll 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Sociology 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

H/HSU-Soc.Sci. 

Foundations  of  Human  Services- 

Elec. 

Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  111 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS22 

Theolog}'  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Soc.  Elec. 

Sociology  Eiectives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci. 

Political  Science  Science  Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  and/or  Religious  Studies 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Eiectives 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

18 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Soc.  191,198,199 

Internship/Electives/Independent  Study 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Soc.  Sci.  Elec. 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Hist. /Pol.  Sci. 

History /Political  Science  Eiectives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Eiectives 

Eiectives 

3 

3 

15 

15 

TOFAL: 

127  credits 

In  GE  AREA  1,  the  department  recommends  Biology  3  and  4.  In  GE  AREA  III,  the  department  recommends 
Comm.  2,  Engl.  7,andCMPS2I.  In  the  COGNATES  Social  Science  Eiectives,  the  department  recommends  a 
mix  of  Human  Ser\'ices,  Law  Enforcement,  Gerontology',  and  Psycholog}'  eiectives,  especially  Psych.  26: 
Theories  of  Personality;  Pol.  Sci.  133:  Statistics  I;  and  S/CJ  1 12:  Criminological  Research. 
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GERONTOLOGY 

The  degree  program  in  Gerontology  has  the  following  objectives: 

1 .  to  understand  the  processes  of  aging;  2 .  to  prepare  for  careers  in  agencies  and  institutions  serving  the  aged, 
such  as  Area  Agencies  on  Aging,  Family  Services,  Long  Term  Care  facilities,  Telespond,  etc;  3.  to  provide  a 
liberal  gerontology'  education  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  whole  person;  4.  to  provide 
students  with  academic  preparation  for  advanced  study  in  gerontology,  social  work,  public  administration, 
social  welfare,  and  related  fields. 

The  Scranton  area  is  especiallv  suited  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  seting  for  gerontology  education  with  its  high 
proportion  of  elderly  citizens  and  its  many  agencies  and  facilities  for  the  aged. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

MAJOR 

Soc.  21-Gero.  101 

Principles  of  Soc— 
Intro,  to  Gerontology 

COGNATE 

Psych.  23-H/HS  12 

Fundamentals  of  Psvch.— 
Health/HS  Interventions 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

GE  AREA  rV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

?HYS EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Gero.  105 

Social  Policy  and  Aging 

MAJOR 

Gero.  126 

Aging  and  Death 

MAJOR 

Gerontology 

Electives 

COGNATE 

H/HS  lOl-Psych.  148 

Case  Management— Social  Psychology 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Gero.  103-Elec. 

Health  and  Aging  —  Elective 

COGNATE 

Psvch.  155 

Late  Adolescence,  Adulthood  &  Aging 

COGNATE 

Soc.  114 

American  Minorities 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GE  AREA  V 

PhU.-T/RS  Elec. 

Electives 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 
SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Gero.  191,  198,  199 

Internship/Electives/Indep.  Study 

MAJOR 

Gerontology 

Electives 

COGNATE 

Soc.  Sci.  Elec. 

Electives 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 


16 


16 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

15 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

15 

TOIAL: 

127  credits 

The  Gerontology  Internship  may  be  taken  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  years,  or  both  (not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  of  internship). 

In  GEAREAI,  the  department  recommends  Biol.  13&  14and  NURS.  10:  FamUy  Health.  In  GE  AREA  III, 
the  department  recommends  Comm.  2  and  Engl.  7.  In  the  COGNATE  as  Social  Science  Electives,  the  depart- 
ment recommends  H/HS  102,  103,  115,  116,  122;  Psych.  25;  Sociolog)' 22,  106,  109,  127;  NURS.  150. 
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MINORS 

SOCIOLOGY 

A  minor  in  Sociology  will  require  fifteen  credits  in  sociology.  There  are  two  required  courses:  Soc.  21: 
Principles  of  Sociology,  and  Soc.  118:  History  of  Sociological  Thought  II.  The  following  elective  courses  are 
strongly  recommended  in  the  sociology'  sequence:  Soc.  104:  Cultural  Anthropology',  Soc.  Ill:  Urban  Sociol- 
ogy, Soc.  1 14:  American  Minorities,  and  Soc.  115:  Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions. 

GERONTOLOGY 

A  minor  in  Gerontology  will  require  eighteen  credits.  There  are  three  required  courses:  Soc.  21 :  Principles  of 
Sociology;  Gero.  101 :  Introduction  to  Gerontology;  and  Gero.  105:  Social  Policy  and  Aging.  The  following 
elective  courses  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  department  in  the  gerontology  sequence:  Gero.  103:  Health 
and  Aging;  Gero.  107:  Aging  and  Community;  Gero.  112:  Aging  &  the  Life  Cycle;  Gero.  126:  Aging  and 
Death. 


SOC.  21  Staff 

Principles  of  Sociology  3  credits 

Fundamental  principles  in  the  field  of  sociology. 
Stratification,  ethnicity,  deviance.  The  basic  institu- 
tions of  societ)';  social  change  and  demographic 
trends. 

SOC.  22  Staff 

Social  Problems  3  credits 

Application  of  sociological  principles  to  major  issues 
in  contemporary'  societ}'. 

SOC.  104  Drs.  Rielly,  Rynn 

Cultural  Anthropology  3  credits 

Cultural  and  social  organization  among  primitive  or 
preliterate  societies;  marriage,  property,  religion, 
magic  and  tribal  control.  Significance  of  the  study  of 
primitive  cultures  for  understanding  of  urban  indus- 
trial civilizations. 

SOC.  106  Prof.  Pryle 

Community  Organization  3  credits 

A  general  introduction  to  the  field  and  process  of 
community  organization,  both  as  a  field  of  social 
work  and  as  a  field  of  human  endeavor.  The  coordina- 
tion and  financing  of  welfare  activities,  methods  of 
appraising  community'  needs  and  resources,  planning 
and  the  initiation  of  welfare  services.  Services  of  a  vol- 
untary' and  governmental  nature,  strategies  of  poyver. 

SOC.  107  Prof.  Pryle 

Child  Welfare  3  credits 

Development  of  child  welfare  in  the  United  States. 
Educational,  health,  recreational  and  child  labor  reg- 
ulations. Study  and  treatment  of  children  in  their 
own  homes,  foster  homes  and  institutions.  Child 
care  and  protective  programs  on  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal level. 

SOC.  109  Prof  Pryle 

Introduction  to  Social  Work  3  credits 

Growth  of  social  work  as  a  professional  endeavor.  The 
scope  of  social  yvork;  caseyvork  in  the  medical,  psychi- 
atric, family  and  child  yvelfare  and  guidance  field. 


community  organization  as  exemplified  in  the 
United  Fund  and  Planning  Council,  social  research, 
social  planning,  social  group  yvork.  Current  trends  in 
social  work. 

SOC.  110  Drs.  Rielly,  Rynn 

Marriagp  and  the  Family  3  credits 

An  historical,  comparative,  and  analytical  study  of 
marriage  and  family  institutions.  Problems  of  court- 
ship, mate  selection,  and  marriage  adjustment  in 
modern  society. 

SOC.  Ill  Prof  Pryle,  Fr.  Conlin 

Urban  Sociology  3  credits 

Urban  ecology  and  culture  as  the  dominant  form  of 
community  life  in  contemporary  society;  its  charac- 
teristics, peculiarities,  and  problems. 

SOC.  114  Staff 

American  Minority  Groups  3  credits 

Patterns  of  adjustment  between  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  American 
scene.  Prejudice  and  discrimination  as  opposed  to 
the  democratic  ideology. 

SOC.  115  Dr.  Talamini 

Sociology  of  Work  and  Professions  3  credits 

The  nature  and  role  of  contemporary  professions,  oc- 
cupational choice,  career  patterns  and  occupational 
mobility';  the  relationship  betyveen  education,  occu- 
pation, profession  and  aspirations. 

SOC.  117  Fr.  Conlin 

History  of  Sociological  Thought  I  3  credits 

Background  and  development  of  sociology  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  men  and  ideas  that  strongly  influ- 
enced the  discipline;  particular  emphasis  on  the 
yvorks  of  Comte,  Durkheim,  Weber,  Simmel,  Pareto 
and  Marx,  and  on  the  social  context  in  which  they 
originated. 
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SOC.  118  Fr.  Conlin 

History  of  Sociological  Thought  11  3  credits 

An  examination  of  major  current  theoretical  devel- 
opments in  sociological  theory  and  a  critical  review  of 
theories  of  leading  contemporary  sociologists. 

SOC.  119  Fr.  Conlin 

Crisis  in  Population  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  basic  variables  of  population,  birth, 
death  and  migration,  socio-economic  and  cultural 
variables  affecting  population,  growth,  projections 
and  forecasts.  The  chief  natural  and  social  demo- 
graphic theories.  Population  policies  and  practices  in 
selected  world  areas. 

SOC.  121  Prof  Pryle 

Religion  and  Society  3  credits 

A  survey  of  religious  systems  and  their  interrelations 
with  society  and  social  institutions,  with  emphasis  on 
the  social  consequences  and  determinants  of  religious 
behavior.  The  theories  of  Durkheim,  Weber,  Par- 
sons, Bellah,  Bergerand  Luckman  will  be  examined. 

SOC.  124  Dr.  Talamini 

Sociology  of  Sport  3  credits 

The  role  of  sport  in  civilized  societies;  sport  as  work 
and  recreation;  women  and  minorities  in  sport;  sport 
in  education;  sport  and  the  mass  media. 

SOC.  127  Prof  Pryle,  Dr.  Talamini 

Medical  Sociology  3  credits 

The  social  dimensions  of  health  and  illness;  role  of 
physician,  nurse,  and  patient;  social  organization  of 
health  services;  the  content  of  medical  practice;  cul- 
ture and  health  disorders;  mental  health  and  mental 
illness. 

H/SO  134  Dr.  Feller 

Introduction  to  Archaeology  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  archaeology  from 
anthropological  and  historical  perspectives.  Areas  to 
be  explored  include  survey  and  site  recognition,  exca- 
vation planning,  record  keeping,  treatment  of  arti- 
fects  and  above-ground  archaeolog}'. 


SOC.  135  Dr.  Rynn 

Peoples  of  East  Asia  3  credits 

The  anthropology  of  the  East  Asian  culture  area,  foc- 
using particularly  on  China  and  Japan .  Topics  include 
basic  social  institutions,  world  views,  culture  and  per- 
sonality, and  the  problem  of  modernization. 


SOC.  148  Dr.  Rynn 

Social  Psychology  3  credits 

Study  of  individual  behavior  as  affected  by  cultural 
and  social  stimuli.  Emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  human 
conduct  in  social  settings. 


SOC.  150  Dr.  Rynn 

Industrial  Sociology  3  credits 

Modern  industrialism  as  social  behavior.  Social  con- 
ditions in  the  rise  of  industrialism  and  their  effect  on 
the  worker;  collective  bargaining  and  industrial  con- 
flict, the  industrial  communitv';  social  classes  and  the 
industrial  order. 


SOC.  191-192  Staff 

Independent  Study  in  Sociology  3  credits 

Designed  for  advanced  students  who  are  capable  of 
independent  study.  A  program  of  planned  research 
under  the  guidance  of  a  facult\'  member.  Registration 
upon  approval  of  Chairman  of  the  Department  and 
instructor  directing  the  study. 


SOC.  198-199  Dr.  RieUy 

Internship  in  Social  Work  3  credits 

Practicums  designed  to  broaden  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  students  through  practical  experience  and 
work  assignments  with  governmental  and/or  com- 
munit)'  agencies  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Supervi- 
sion by  a  facult)'  member  and  agency  supervisor.  In 
selected  cases  a  student  may  receive  credit  for  part 
time  paid  experience.  In  either  case,  approval  of  men- 
tor is  necessary.  Limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


Approved  courses  from  other  curricula:  sociology'  majors  may  be  advised  to  choose  several  courses  taught  in 

the  Criminal  Justice  sequence— Courses  subject  to  such  approval  include: 

S/CJ.  103  Criminology  S/CJ.  123  Law  and  Society 

S/CJ.  113  JuvenUe  Delinquency  S/CJ.  116  White  Collar  Crime 

S/CJ.  1 17  Sociology  of  Deviance  S/CJ.  128  Penology:  Corrections 

S/CJ.  104  Victimology  S/CJ.  132  The  American  Court  System 

S/CJ.  1 1 5  Organized  Crime  Patterns  S/CJ.  1 34  Trial,  Jur)'  and  Counsel 

S/CJ.  127  Probation  &  Parole  S/CJ.  146  Introd.  Recreation  &  Leisure 
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GERONTOLOGY  COURSES 


GERO.  101  Dr.  Rielly,  Prof.  Pryle 

Introduction  to  Gerontology  3  credits 

A  multi-disciplinary  examination  of  the  cognitive 
and  affective  aspects  of  the  aging  process.  The  course 
covers  the  social,  physiological,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  aspects  of  aging,  as  well  as  service 
delivery  systems.  It  explores  planning  and  action 
strategies  aimed  at  enhancing  the  quality  of  life,  and 
providing  more  adequate  benefits  and  services  for  the 
elderly. 


GERO.  103  Mr.  Germain 

Health  and  Aging  3  credits 

An  explorative  study  of  the  mental  and  physical 
health  problems  prevalent  in  the  older  adult  popula- 
tion, with  emphasis  upon  the  preventive  aspect  of 
health  care  as  applied  by  themselves  and  health  care 
providers.  Health  care  approaches  appropriate  to  the 
various  problems,  and  relevant  resources  within  the 
home  and  community  are  considered. 


GERO.  105  Prof  Pryle 

Social  Policy  and  Aging  3  credits 

Review  of  major  legislation  affecting  older  adults,  in- 
cluding Social  Security  Act,  Older  Americans  Acts, 
Medicare,  and  various  local,  state,  and  national  pro- 
grams for  the  aged. 


GERO.  106  Prof.  Cimini 

Crime  and  Aging  3  credits 

Identification  of  a  variety  of  legal  issues  and  crimes 
which  have  particular  impact  on  the  elderly  with  at- 
tention to  the  ways  the  aged  can  use  the  legal  process. 


GERO.  107  Prof  Pryle 

Aging  and  the  Community  3  credits 

Consideration  of  selected  community  strategies  ef- 
fecting desired  changes  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  social  services  and  programs  for  the 
elderly:  legislative  action,  inter-agency  relationships, 
the  citizen  role. 


GERO.  109  Mr.  Germain 

Aging  and  Human  Behavior  3  credits 

A  critical  examination  of  life  satisfaction  in  old  age; 
the  social  and  psychological  factors  which  affect  it; 
factors  contributing  to  the  psychological  well-being 
of  older  adults  as  a  function  of  their  position  in  the 
social  system. 


GERO.  110  Dr.  Rynn 

Aging  in  Anthropological  Perspective  3  credits 
A  cross-cultural  approach  looking  at  the  ways  in 
which  a  variety  of  societies  deal  with  aging  and  the 
aged.  The  relationship  among  work,  economics, 
other  types  of  expertise,  and  different  definitions  of 
the  aged  is  analyzed. 

GERO.  112  Dr.  Talamini 

Aging  and  the  Life  Cycle  3  credits 

Rites  of  passage,  age  norms,  and  role  reversals  for  life 
transitions,  the  life  cycle  in  comparative  cultures;  so- 
ciological dimensions  of  adulthood  and  aging  con- 
cerning the  work  cycle,  sport  and  leisure  develop- 
ment, patterns  of  consumer  behavior  and  life  style, 
and  the  family  cycle. 

GERO.  122  Dr.  RielJy,  Dr.  Talammi 

Social  Problems  of  Aging  3  credits 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  in  American  society,  with  particular 
attention  both  individual  and  societal  levels  to  issues 
of  age,  inequality  in  opportunities  and  rewards;  of 
mental  health,  housing,  minorities,  and  institutions; 
of  crime  and  fear  of  victimization;  of  economic  sta- 
tus, work,  leisure,  and  retirement;  of  attractiveness, 
aging  and  sexuality;  of  drugs,  doctors,  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals. 

GERO.  126  Dr.  Rielly 

Aging  and  Death  3  credits 

This  course  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  mystery  and  meaning  of  death.  Focus  is  on  a 
number  of  aspects  of  dying  and  the  death  process, 
such  as  the  dying  individual  and  the  family;  cross- 
cultural  perspectives;  terminal  illness;  professions 
and  death;  rites  and  rituals. 

GERO.  191  Staff 

Independent  Study  in  Gerontology  3  credits 

Designed  for  ativanced  students  who  are  capable  of 
independent  study.  A  program  of  planned  research  in 
gerontolog}'  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member. 
Registration  upon  approval  of  Chairman  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  instructor  directing  the  study. 

GERO.  198/199  Staff 

Practicum  in  Gerontology  3  credits 

Supervised  experiential  learning  in  one  or  more  orga- 
nizations that  serve  older  adults.  Super\'ision  by  a  fac- 
ulty member  and  agency  supervision  required.  In  se- 
lected cases  a  student  may  receive  credit  for  part-time 
paid  experience.  In  either  case,  approval  of  mentor  is 
necessary.  Limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

FFL  ROUSSEAU,  S .  J . ,  Chairperson 

The  religious  dimension  of  human  life  is  of  such  importance  that  it  must  be  explored  in  a  hberal  arts  curricu- 
lum. 

The  General  Education  requirement  for  all  students  at  the  University  is  six  credit  hours  in  theolog\'.  This  is 
fijifilled  by  T/R5  21-22,  a  two-semester  introductory  sequence.  Additionally,  students  must  take  another  six 
hours  in  either  philosophy  or  theology/religious  studies  to  complete  the  GE  AREA  V  requirements.  Among 
other  courses,  the  department  offers  T/RS  186  Jewish  Theological  Thought  and  T/RS  185  The  Protestant 
Faith,  which  are  taught,  respectively,  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  Protestant  minister. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Theology /Religious  Studies  requires  30  credits  in  the  major  including  the 
introductory  courses  required  of  all  students  and  a  yearly  Majors  Seminar  after  Freshman  year.  To  ensure  a  well 
rounded  background  in  the  discipline,  each  major  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  5  categories  listed 
below.  Each  major  is  expected  to  confer  with  the  departmental  chairperson  for  the  selection  and  balancing  of 
courses.  The  department  also  offers  a  double  major  program  compatible  with  most  other  majors.  It  has  similar 
requirements,  including  the  Majors  Seminar  each  vear. 

Departmental  Courses  are  grouped  into  the  following  categories. 

Biblical  Theolog\'  (100-129)  Moral  Theology'  (160-174) 

Doctrinal  Studies  ( 1 30- 1 49)  Religion  and  Society  ( 1 75- 1 89) 

Histoncal  Studies  (150-159) 


T/RS  21-22  Staff 

Theology  I-II  3-3  credits 

A  two-semester  introduction  to  theolog\'.  The  first 
semester  course  focuses  on  Bible  and  Tradition, 
studying  key  books  and  themes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  well  as  major  developments  in  the  his- 
tor)'  of  Christian  thought.  The  second  semester 
course  focuses  on  Creed  and  Practice,  surveying  ma- 
jor elements  of  systematic  theologv'  (e.g.,  Creation 
and  Redemption)  and  Christian  life  (e.g.,  the  Sacra- 
ments and  Morality). 

T/RS  55  Staff 

Ministerial  Perspectives  I  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  ministrv  from  a  theo- 
logical perspective.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  initia- 
tion rite  understood  as  the  source  of  ministry'  in  the 
Church.  Also  explored  is  the  sacrament  of  Holv  Or- 
ders within  the  context  of  the  Church  primarily  expe- 
rienced as  a  baptismal  community'.  For  Pius  X  semi- 
narians only. 

T/RS  56  Staff 

Ministerial  Perspectives  11  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  various  ministeries:  liturgical,  social, 
educational,  familial  and  youth-centered,  from  both 
a  theologico-historical  perspective  and  a  pastoral  one. 

T/RS  100  Dr.  Steele 

Inside  the  Old  Testament  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  a 
ftill  range  of  Old  Testament  literature  with  attention 
to  its  literary'  form,  historical  content  and  levels  of 
meaning.  Readings  from  the  primary  sources  will  be 
supplemented  by  secondary  readings. 


T/RS  101  Staff 

Inside  the  New  Testament  3  credits 

Similar  in  format  to  T/RS  100;  selected  Pauline  epis- 
tles, the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  John  I  yvill  be  principal 
texts. 

T/RS  102  Fr.  Bergamo 

Introduction  to  Biblical  Exegesis  I  3  credits 

The  individuals,  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, yvith  special  emphasis  on  ancient  Near  East 
environment,  and  the  relation  of  this  literature  to  the 
biblical  books. 

T/RS  103  Fr.  Bergamo 

Introduction  to  Biblical  Exegesis  11  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  discipline  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment theology.  Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  se- 
lected writings  in  the  Biblical  criticism. 

T/RS  108  Dr.  Steele 

Jesus  for  the  Gentiles:  An  Introduction  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  3  credits 

The  primary'  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  close  reading 
of  the  Third  Gospel.  Although  the  primary  focus  will 
be  on  the  text  rather  than  on  methods  of  analysis, 
appropriate  attention  will  be  paid  to  literary  forms, 
historical  background  and  responsible  interpretation. 
(Complements  T/RS  101  and  112). 

T/RS  111  Fr.  Barone 

Pauline  Letters  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
preached  Christ  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  Archaeological  discoveries  relevant  to 
Paul's  mission  journeys  are  presented  through  film 
and  slides. 
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THEOLOGY/RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  MAJOR 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
GEAREAI 
GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  III 
GEAREAV 
GEFREE 
PHYS  EDUC 


Dept.  and  No. 

T/RS21-Elective22 

Elective 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Social/Behavior 

Communications 

PhU. 20 

Elective 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
Theology  I /Theology  II 
Electives 
Elective 
Elective 
Electives 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Elective 
Basic  Physical  Education 


TOTAL:  127  credits 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 
3  3 

3  3 

3 


15 


16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

T/RS 

Second  Year  Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

1 

1 

16 

16 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

T/RS 

Electives 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Social/Behavior 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

6 

18 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

T/RS 

Electives 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  FREE 

Electives 

Electives 

3 

3 

15 


MINOR.  The  minor  in  T/RS  requires  1 2  credits  beyond  the  introductory  sequence  preferably  spread  over 
several  areas.  By  permission  of  the  chairperson,  a  minoring  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  yearly  Majors 
Seminar. 


T/RS  112  Fr.  Barone 

The  Gospels  and  Jesus  3  credits 

An  historical-critical  study  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 
The  historical  figure  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  perceived 
in  the  resurrection  taith  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities. Film  and  slide  presentations  of  archaeolog- 
ical discoveries  relevant  to  New  Testament  era. 


T/RS  129  Fr.  Begley,  S.J. 

Spirituality:  Liturgy  and  Sacraments  3  credits 
A  basic  course  in  sacraments  which  will  explore  the 
human  religious  experience  of  the  faith  community 
and  its  expression  in  sacramental  celebration.  Two 
features  of  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults, 
its  process  orientation  and  the  role  of  the  commu- 
nity, will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  examination  of  new 
sacramental  models.  Throughout  the  course  specific 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  sacra- 
mental spirituality. 
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T/RS131  Fr.  Coccia 

Faith  and  Reason  3  credits 

The  problem  of  taith  and  reason,  that  is,  intellectual 
difficulties  with  belief  and  the  objects  of  belief,  reex- 
amined in  the  light  of  contemporary  epistemology. 
An  in-depth  study,  taking  in  both  the  problem  of 
truth  and  the  problem  of  knowledge. 

T/RS 132  Staff 

Symbolic  Dimensions  of  Faith  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  universal  sym- 
bols that  have  emerged  from  the  collective  experience 
of  mankind,  and  which  man  has  employed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  communicate  with  God,  particularly  in  the 
Judaic-Christian  tradition. 

T/RS  133  Fr.  Coccia 

Christian  Spirituality  3  credits 

An  historical,  analytical,  appreciative  study  of  the 
fiindamental  principles  and  development  of  Chris- 
tian ascetical  theolog)'.  Traditional  concepts  such  as 
faith,  prayer,  sin,  conversion,  discernment,  peace, 
consolation,  desolation,  repentance  and  mortifica- 
tion are  examined  and  evaluated. 


T/RS  135  Fr.  Sattler 

Theology  of  Love  and  Marriage  3  credits 

Natural  and  supernatural  meaning  of  love .  The  theol- 
ogy of  vocation,  the  secular  meaning,  sign  and  cele- 
bration of  Christian  matrimony,  and  the  implications 
for  Christian  perfection  in  the  calling  to  marriage  and 
familv  life. 


T/RS  136  Fr.  Sattler 

Theology  of  Sexuality  3  credits 

What  is  sexuality?  sexualness?  What  do  biology,  ecol- 
ogy, genetics,  and  the  many  psychologies  and  philos- 
ophies of  the  human  mammal  have  to  say  about 
being-of-a-sex.'  How  would  these  interact  with  a 
Christian  reflection  upon  faith  and  belief  in  being 
alive  with  openness  to  life  in  the  celibate,  unmarried, 
and  married  states?  Is  there  a  sexual  revolution?  If  so, 
how  does  a  Christian  evaluate  it? 


T/RS  138  Sr.  Kopas 

Theology  of  the  Person  3  credits 

This  course  studies  the  religious  dimensions  of  per- 
sonal existence  against  the  background  of  Christian 
tradition  and  contemporary  experience.  In  the  proc- 
ess it  develops  some  of  the  main  themes  of  a  Christian 
anthropology  including  creation,  salvation  and  alien- 
ation. 


T/RS  139  Fr.  Bergamo 

Theology  of  the  Church  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  concepts  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity from  their  source  in  the  Bible  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  Church  as  sacrament  and  mvs- 
tery  with  an  emphasis  on  the  period  of  Vatican  II  and 
following. 

T/RS  140  Fr.  Barron,  S.J. 

Religion  and  Worship  in  Transition  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  development  over  the  centuries  of  var- 
ious modes  of  worship,  sacramental  celebration  and 
spiritually  including  present  day  movements  growing 
out  of  Vatican  II  into  the  post-conciliar  era. 

T/RS  141  Dr.  Benestad 

Spiritual  Classics  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  autobiographies  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila  (The  Confessions  and  Life  of  Teresa, 
of  Jesus) .  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  John  Paul  II's  5^  cf  Contradiction  is  read. 

T/RS  143  Staff 

Myths,  Dreams  and  Divine 

Revelation  3  credits 

An  inquir\'  into  the  theologv'  of  symbol  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  Christ  as  the  preeminent  symbol  of  God. 
A  survey  of  the  images  and  myths  produced  by  primi- 
tive civilizations  is  made  in  order  to  establish  the 
roots  of  God  revealing  himself  These  images  and 
these  symbols  are  then  related  to  modern  dream  in- 
terpretations and  its  relevance  to  Christ  and  the  the- 
ology of  symbol. 

T/RS  144  Fr.  Sable,  S.J. 

Introduction  to  the  Theology  of 
the  Byzantine  Churches  3  credits 

The  Byzantine  theological  tradition  develops  special 
emphasis  within  the  mainstream  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
study  of  some  of  the  specifically  Byzantine  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  mystery, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  early  developments. 

T/RS  145  Fr.  Levko 

Introduction  to  Eastern  Liturgies  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  Eastern  Eucharistic  Liturgies  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  structure,  history,  and  li- 
turgical theology  of  the  Byzantine  Liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

T/RS  146  Sr.  Kopas 

Jesus  the  Christ  in  Tradition 
and  Culture  3  credits 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  meaning 
and  message  of  Jesus  Christ  as  understood  and  com- 
municated in  the  faith  of  his  followers.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  symbolic  dimensions  and 
cultural  aspects  of  Christian  understanding. 
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T/RS  147  Fr.  Levko 

Eastern  Christian  Spirituality  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  life  for  Eastern 
Christian  writers  with  a  particular  emphasis  upon  Sts . 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory  Palamas. 
Themes  such  as  prayer,  image  and  likeness  with  God, 
discernment  of  spirits,  hesychasm  and  icons  will  be 
dicussed. 

T/RS  149  Fr.  Rousseau 

Great  Christian  Ideas  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  history  and  current  relevance  of  such 
great  Christian  ideas  as  God,  revelation,  man,  reli- 
gion, salavation,  the  Church,  and  the  spiritual  life. 

T/RS  150  Fr.  Linehan,S.J. 

Jesuit  Spirit  3  credits 

The  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits) :  Its  spirituality,  tradi- 
tions and  history  from  their  sixteenth  century  origins 
in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
through  the  contemporary  period  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Jesuit  theological  and  cultural  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church . 

T/RS  151  Fr.  Rousseau 

The  Christian  ReUgious  Tradition  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  vital  growth  of  Christianity's  life,  doc- 
trine, worship  and  spirituality  over  the  centuries. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  principal  leaders, 
thinkers  and  heroes. 

T/RS  152  Mr.  Yevics 

Litm-gical  Theology  of 

Byzantine  Churches  3  credits 

Leiturgia  as  the  common  action  of  the  people.  The 

various  elements  of  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Byzantine 

churches. 

T/RS  153  Dr.  Benestad 

Great  Books  I 

Perspectives  on  Western  Culture  3  credits 

The  religious,  philosophical  and  political  writings  of 
major  thinkers  of  the  Western  tradition.  The  first  se- 
mester includes  the  study  of  the  Bible,  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  Plato's  v4^o/ajrv,  Augustine's  City  of  God,  and 
the  thought  of  Aquinas.  Emphasis  is  on  the  study  of 
these  works  as  they  illuminate  the  current  world.  The 
second  semester  description  is  found  under  Phil. 
159. 

T/RS  154  Fr.  Rousseau 

Religion  and  the  People  of 

America  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  the  great  religious  developments, 
persons,  and  questions  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 


T/RS  155  Dr.  Benestad 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Fathers  3  credits 

Using  primary  sources,  this  course  provides  an  intro- 
duction to  major  themes  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  Jus- 
tin's Apology,  Aqainst  Heresies  by  Irenaeus,  Christ  the 
Educator  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  On  the  Incarna- 
tion by  Athanasius,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Beati- 
ttidcs  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Basil's  Moralis  and  Letters 
and  Nazianzen's  Theological  Discourses . 

T/RS  156  Fr.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Monks  in  Civilization  3  credits 

The  monastic  tradition  in  the  Church  from  its  desert 
origins  through  the  era  of  Benedict  and  his  Rule,  and 
its  development  in  the  lives  and  accomplishments  of 
such  figures  as  Dominic,  Francis,  Ignatius  and  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  up  to  modern  times  with  emphasis  on 
the  influence  of  monasticism  on  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

T/RS  157  Fr.  Linehan,  S.J. 

Christian  Apostles  and 

Prophets  3  credits 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Christian  sanctity  by  an 
examination  of  the  lives  and  accomplishments  of  tra- 
ditional saints  and  of  contemporary  persons  who  re- 
spond to  the  gospel  message. 

T/RS  162  Dr.  Benestad 

Christian  Ethics  in  the 

Modem  World  3  credits 

This  course  will  discuss  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
moral  life  in  contemporary  society.  The  Christian  vir- 
tues will  be  distinguished  and  related  to  selected 
problems  arising  in  our  lives  as  private  individuals,  as 
members  of  families,  as  professionals  and  as  citizens. 
Other  topics  to  be  treated  include:  evil,  sin.  Christian 
liberty.  Christian  perfection,  relativism  and  human- 
ism. 

T/RS  163  Prof  Casey 

The  Church  and  Contemporary 
Social  Issues  3  credits 

Explores  the  religious  and  ethical  dimensions  of  so- 
cial issues  such  as  prejudice  and  violence.  The  find- 
ings of  related  social  sciences  and  literature  are  placed 
in  the  context  of  Christian  anthropology  to  give  the 
student  a  concrete  view  of  their  interrelationship. 

T/RS  164  Dr.  Benestad 

Social  Ethics  3  credits 

This  course  will  prepare  students  to  recognize  ethical 
dimensions  of  political,  economic  and  social  issues 
through  the  study  of  the  following:  pertinent  writ- 
ings of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II,  a  classic 
work    of  political    theory,    and    several    contem- 
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porary  writings  on  such  issues  as  morality  and  foreign 
policy  and  economic  justice. 


T/RS 165  Staff 

Moral  Theology  3  credits 

This  is  a  study  of  the  Christian  moral  tradition,  its 
validity  as  a  lien  on  conscience,  its  evolution  and  per- 
manence. Specific  areas  treated  will  include  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church,  the  family,  sexual  activity  and 
attitudes,  the  "rights  of  truth,"  human  rights. 


T/RS  166  Dr.  Benestad 

John  Paul  II  and  Catholic 

Social  Thought  3  credits 

This  course  will  explore  the  dialogue  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  modern  ideologies  on  social 
and  political  matters.  Readings  include  pertinent 
documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  recent 
papal  writings,  especially  those  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


T/RS  174  Dr.  Steele 

Suffering  3  credits 

The  existence  of  suffering  and  evil  presents  a  particu- 
lar problem  for  those  who  believe  in  a  God  who  is 
unlimited  both  in  power  and  goodness.  This  course 
will  examine  the  problem  and  possible  solutions 
through  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Walker  Percy's 
Second  Coming,  and  New  Testament  selections. 


T/RS  176  Rabbi  Shoop 

Theology  of  the  Holocaust  3  credits 

A  course  dealing  with  historical,  religious  and  psy- 
chological elements  of  the  Holocaust.  The  course 
will  treat  the  writings  of  many  of  the  contemporary 
theological  thinkers  in  their  treatment  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  The  course  will  treat  both  Christian 
and  Jewish  theological  responses  to  the  Holocaust. 
The  problem  of  evil  in  the  universe  will  be  analyzed 
in  the  fi:amework  of  the  Holocaust. 


T/RS  178  Prof  Osterle 

Theology  and  the  Global  Village  3  credits 

A  theological  reflection  on  world  food/hunger  issues 
as  related  to  religious  belief  and  action.  The  role 


of  the  responsible  Christian  and  Jew  in  an  interde- 
pendent world  is  explored;  the  implications  of  pro- 
gress for  a  simplification  of  life  style  in  a  just  world 
order. 


T/RS  179  Prof  Osterle 

Peace  Theology  and  the 

Arms  Race  3  credits 

Examination  of  the  religious  conviction  that  peace 
cannot  be  based  on  weapons.  An  investigation  of 
contending  perspectives  on  arms  and  disarmament; 
reflection  of  Christian  responses  to  war/peace  and  the 
fijndamental  relationship  of  peace  education  to  hu- 
man development. 

T/RS  180  Prof  Casey 

Politics:  A  Christian  Perspective  3  credits 

An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  the  state,  the  Church  and 
the  individual  in  political  life.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  violence;  the  course  is  set  in 
the  unique  American  perspective  of  Church-State 
Relations. 


T/RS  185  Area  Ministers 

The  Protestant  Tradition  3  credits 

This  course  will  explore  the  Reformation  vision  of 
theology.  It  will  cover  the  roots  and  principles  of  the 
Protestant  way  of  dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  nat- 
ure of  the  Church,  redemption,  ethics,  God  and  Je- 
sus. 


T/RS  186  Rabbi  Shoop 

Jewish  Theological  Thought  3  credits 

The  nature,  creeds,  and  institution  of  Judaism.  The 
God  Concept,  Man  and  His  Will,  the  Nature  of  the 
Good,  the  Destiny  of  Man,  the  Shadow  of  Sin. 

T/RS  190  Dr.  Benestad 

Biomedical  Ethics  3  credits 

This  course  will  present  theological  reflections  on  the 
two  main  ethical  theories  undergirding  contempo- 
rary biomedical  ethics.  It  will  also  present  and  discuss 
relevant  philosophical  and  theological  arguments  on 
such  issues  as  abortion,  care  of  handicapped  infants, 
euthanasia,  suicide  and  the  profession  of  medicine. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 


INTD.  17  Drs.  Homer,  Mclnerney 

Great  Lives:  Images  on  Stag? 
and  in  History  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  often  contrasting  impressions 
of  historical  personalities,  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
plays  and  films  and  as  they  appear  to  historians.  His- 
torical figures  to  be  considered  include  Caesar,  Ri- 
chard III,  Thomas  More,  Lincoln  and  Churchill. 


INTD.  24  Staff 

Parenting  3  credits 

Integrating  the  disciplines  of  psychology  and  litera- 
ture, this  course  is  designed  to  increase  one's  capacity 
to  be  a  good  parent.  Fiction  is  used  as  discussion 
source  for  learning  about  child  develoment,  family 
relations,  and  parent  education. 


INTD.  26  Profs.  Babcock,  Baillie,  Benestad 

Is  Capitalism  Christian.'  3  credits 

A  philosophical,  theological,  and  econmic  inquir\' 
into  the  nature  of  Capitalism  and  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity to  determine  the  compatibility  between 
them. 


INTD.  32  Drs.  Carey,  Vinson 

Science  and  the 

Human  Environment  3  credits 

A  brief  study  of  the  effects  of  the  technological,  scien- 
tific and  industrial  progress  on  the  air,  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  human  environment.  Problems  in 
each  of  the  resource  areas  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 


INTD.  33  Drs.  Parson,  Champney 

Politics  and  Literatm^  3  credits 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  politics  and  political 
argument;  a  discussion  of  literature  as  a  forum  for  po- 
litical argument.  Analysis  of  Latin  American  novels 
for  the  use  of  political  and  literary  symbols. 

INTD.  38  Staff 

The  Vietnam  Experience  3  credits 

The  historical  origins  of  the  Vietnam  War  including 
the  period  of  French  colonialism  and  the  American 
intervention;  the  politics,  economics,  and  military 
strategy  in  Vietnam  during  the  war  years  and  today. 
Present  relations  with  China  and  the  USSR.  Why 
were  we  there  and  why  did  we  fail.' 


INTD.  40  Staff 

The  American  Experience  3  credits 

An  examination  from  the  perspective  of  History  and 
Literature/Drama  of  the  elements  that  have  shaped 
our  present  culture,  and  an  analysis  of  the  trends  that 
may  predict  our  fiiture. 


INTD.  41  Dr.  Baril,  Prof  S.  Casey 

Science  and  Society  3  credits 

This  course  would  attempt  to  show  how  the  sciences, 
particularly  the  behavioral  sciences,  impact  both  pos- 
itively and  negatively  on  society.  Issues  dealt  with 
would  include  the  nature  of  science,  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  scientific  disciplines,  the  im- 
pact of  science  on  the  concept  of  free  will,  and  the 
philosophical  and  moral  implications  of  psychologi- 
cal testing,  socio-biology,  and  Skinnerian  radical  be- 
haviorism. 


INTD.  42  Dr.  Beal,  Staff 

Theology  &  Literature  3  credits 

A  study  aimed  at  deepening  students'  appreciation  of 
the  literary  experience  and  its  capacity  to  reveal  hu- 
man religious  capabilities.  Readings,  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  films  will  focus  on  human  freedom  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  personhood,  community  and  God. 


INTD.  44  Profs.  Lawhon,  Ledfbrd-Miller 

American  Minorities  3  credits 

Examination  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  from  the  set- 
dement  of  America  until  the  present  day.  Examina- 
tion of  the  historical  context  and  current  situation  of 
Native  Americans,  Blacks,  Immigrants,  political  Ex- 
iles, Mexican-Americans,  and  Women-as-minority. 
Readings  from  literature  and  other  areas  will  include 
such  writers  as  Angelou,  Arenas,  Gather,  Gordon, 
Goytisolo,  and  Rodriguez. 


NCSI.  10  Prof  Kalaftit 

History  of  Science  and  Technology  3  credits 

A  course  for  non-science  majors  that  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  scientific  inquir\'  from  the  pre-Socratics  to  the 
present.  The  central  ideas  that  enable  man  to  under- 
stand and  control  the  forces  of  nature  and  develop 
modern  technological  societies  are  examined.  Selec- 
tions from  the  classics  in  science  will  be  studied.  (No 
prerequisites.) 
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The  School 

of 
Management 


Dr.  Joseph  Norton,  Dean 

X  he  School  of  Manage- 
ment combines  the  tradi- 
tional Jesuit  emphasis  on  the 
liberal  arts  with  a  solid  foun- 
dation in  business.  Its  pro- 
gram of  study  follows  the 
standards  of  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,  provid- 
ing a  strong  background  in  all 
the  functional  aspects  of 
business,  as  well  as  in-depth 
preparation  in  an  area  of  spe- 
cialization. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  goal  of  the  School  of  Management  is  to  prepare  fiiture  leaders  for  business  and  such 
other  sectors  of  societ)'  as  governmental  and  non-profit  institutions  requiring  managerial  talent, 
leaders  who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  processes  of  professional  management 
and  an  informed  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  professional  world  and 
societ)'  at  large.  The  manager  is  not  only  a  decision  maker,  but  is  also  the  leader  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  decisions  and  the  evaluation  of  results. 

Therefore,  the  undergraduate  program  of  study  seeks  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Liberal  Arts:  To  provide  students  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  foundation,  that  their  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes  and  values  may  have  a  human  and  social  dimension  as  well  as  a  professional 
dimension. 

2 .  Professional  Core:  To  provide  students  with  a  sound  background  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  management,  to  begin  the  development  of  skills  needed  for  successful 
managerial  careers,  and  to  develop  an  openness  to  the  attitudes,  values  and  commitments  that 
societ)'  rightly  expects  of  professionals. 

3.  Specialized  Professional  Interest:  To  provide  students  with  the  opportunities  for  specialized 
professional  work  in  specific  discipline  areas. 

4.  Personal  Development:  To  provide  students  with  opportunities  of  dexeloping  their  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  commitment  ot  their  professions  and  to  society  by  involving  them  in  varied 
non-classroom  endeavors  such  as  participation  with  faculty  on  communitv  service  projects, 
internships  and  other  professional  extra-curricular  opportunities. 

5.  Community  Service:  To  encourage  faculty  and  students  to  serve  the  community  through 
research  and  investigation  of  regional  management  problems. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Six  programs  are  available:  Accounting-Track  in  Financial  Accounting,  Accounting-Track  in 
Managerial  Accounting,  Finance,  Management,  Marketing,  and  Production  &  Operations  Man- 
agement. These  programs  prepare  the  student  for  a  career  in  business  or  for  graduate  study.  Except 
for  the  requirements  of  the  major  and  the  buiness  core,  the  student  in  the  School  of  Management 
will  adhere  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  student  in  the  other  undergraduate  colleges.  Apart  from 
minor  exceptions,  which  require  the  explicit  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  the  student  will 
spend  the  senior  year  in  residence  at  the  University. 

MINOR  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

A  minor  in  General  Business  is  available  to  non-business  students.  It  will  consist  of  21  credits: 

ECO.  101  Essentials  of  Economic  Theor)' 

ACC.  3-4  Financial  &  Managerial  Accounting 

MGT  9  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

MGT  108  Organization  &  Management 

MGT.  116  Organizational  Behavior 

MKT  107  Managerial  Marketing 

These  are  the  courses  that  are  required  in  five  of  the  six  foundation  areas  for  the  MBA  program  in 
the  Graduate  School.  The  last  three  courses  must  be  taken  afi:er  the  other  courses  and  no  earlier 
than  the  junior  year. 
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BUSINESS  COGNATE 

Non-business  students  with  special  needs  may  pursue  a  personal  cognate  in  business.  With  the 
approval  of  his  or  her  advisor,  the  student  is  free  to  select  a  variable  number  of  business  courses; 
however,  the  prerequisites  stated  in  the  catalog  must  be  observed,  and  upper  division  courses  may 
not  be  taken  before  the  junior  year. 

MATH  OPTIONS  FOR  BUSINESS  MAJORS 

Business  majors  are  advised  to  take  as  high  a  level  of  math  as  they  can  handle  at  a  performance 
level  of  C  or  higher.  This  will  be  an  advantage  in  the  job  market  and  in  graduate  studies. 
OPTION  A:  Recommended  to  students  who  have  achieved  a  B  +  average  in  high  school  math 
through  Precalculus  and  have  a  minimum  SAT  score  of  600. 

SEMESTER  I  SEMESTER  H  SEMESTER  HI 

Math  1 4  (4  cr)  Math  2 1  (4  cr)  Math  22  (4  cr) 

Analysis  I  Analysis  II  Analysis  III 

OPTION  B:  Recommended  to  students  who  have  achieved  a  B+  average  in  high  school  math 
through  Trigonometry  and  have  a  minimum  SAT  score  of  550. 

SEMESTER  I  SEMESTER  II  SEMESTER  HI 

Math  13  (4  cr)  Math  14  (4  cr)  Math  21  (4  cr) 

Pre-calculus  Analysis  I  Analysis  II 

OPTION  C:  Minimum  level  of  math  required  for  a  business  major,  to  be  taken  by  students  who 
do  not  qualify  for  options  A  or  B.  Students  are  advised  that  Math  1,  2  or  5  may  not  be  applied 
toward  degree  requirements. 


SEMESTER  I 

SEMESTER  n 

SEMESTER  III 

SEMESTER  IV 

Math  6  (3  cr) 

Math  7  (3  cr) 

Math  48  (3  cr) 

Area  I  el.  (3  cr) 

Quant. 

Quant. 

Mathematics 

Natural 

Meth.  1 

Meth.  II 

of  Finance 

Science 

Students  may  change  the  math  option  assigned  with  permission  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Management. 


Professor  George  Babcock,  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mamvjenicnt,  with  honor  society  students. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

LOWER  DIVISION 

The  curriculum  in  the  lower  division  is  the  same  for  all  programs.  Note  that  in  the  SOM  the 
COGNATE  area  is  called  the  BUSINESS  CORE. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL 

SPRING 

BUS.  CORE 

Econ. 11-12 

Principles  of  Economics  I-II 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  I 

Math 

Math  Optiontt 

3/4 

3/4 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications# 

Electi\'es 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electi\'es 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  20-T/RS21 

Introduction  to  Philosophy- 

Introduction  to  Theology 

3 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

1 

I 

16/17 

16/17 

SOPHOMORE 

BUS.  CORE 

Ace.  1  (3)-2  (4)** 

Elementan,'  Accounting  Sequence 

3 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

QMS  15-16 

Statistics  for  Business  I-II 

3 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

Mgt.9t 

Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3      or     3 

GE  AREA  I/IV 

Math*/Comm.  103* 

Math  Optiont/Logic  &  Rhet.  Anal. 

3/4 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

CMPS2I*t 

Intro,  to  Computer  Science 

3      < 

3r     3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  I10-T/RS22 

Ethics— Theolog\'  II 

3 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci.  El. 

Math  Option  Ctt 

3 

PHYS  EDUC. 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Phvsical  Education 

1 

1 

Recommended. 


16/17      16/19 


**  Accounting  and  Finance  ma)ors  take  Ace.  1-2;  Financial  Accounting  I,  II.  Other  business  majors  take  Ace. 
3,  4;  Financial  Accounting,  Managerial  Accounting. 
t  Accounting  majors  should  take  Mgt.  9  in  the  Fall  and  CMPS  2 1  in  the  Spring;  other  business  majors  should 
reverse  this  order 
tt  See  Math  Option  of  business  students. 
#  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (COMM2)  and  Written  Communication  (ENGL.  7)  are  required  except  for  stu- 
dents who  receive  AP  credit  or  are  certified  by  exam  as  satisfying  the  Communication  Skills  requirements. 


UPPER  DIVISION 
SPECIAL  TOPICS  COURSES 


Special  topics  courses  are  offered  in  each  department.  The  course  numbers  below  will  be  prefixed  with  the 
appropriate  department  abbreviation. 


Seminar:  182-183 

(Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing)  This  course  will  dis- 
cuss topics  for  current  concern  in  a  specialized  field, 
and  will  be  conducted  in  seminar  fashion.  Content 
and  emphasis  will  var\'  fi-om  year  to  year,  but  will  al- 
wavs  be  up-to-date.  3  hours  lecture. 


Guided  Research  for 

Independent  Study:  195-196  3  credits 

(Approval  of  Chairperson  and  Dean  required)  Con- 
tent determined  bv  mentor  in  specialized  field. 

Internship:  198-199  3-6  credits 

(Approval  of  Chairperson  and  Dean  required) 
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ACCOUNTING 

PROF.  McLEAN,  Chairperson 

Accounting  accumulates  and  interprets  the  quantitative  data  necessary  for  appraising  and  controlling  busi- 
ness operations  and  for  sound  decision  making.  The  Financial  Accounting  Track  is  appropriate  for  the  student 
interested  in  a  career  in  public  accounting.  The  public  accountant  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  and 
reporting  of  financial  statement  information  to  users  outside  the  organization.  Students  going  into  public 
accounting  should  consider  seeking  CPA  (Certified  Public  Accountant)  certification.  The  Managerial  Ac- 
counting Track  is  the  appropriate  choice  for  a  student  wanting  a  career  in  management  accounting.  Emphasis 
here  is  on  the  use  of  accounting  information  for  decision  making  within  the  organization.  The  CMA  (Certified 
Management  Accountant)  is  the  appropriate  certification  in  this  area. 

ACCOUNTING 
Financial  Accounting  Track 

Dcpt.  and  No. 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
BUS  CORE 

BUS  CORE 

BUS  CORE 

GE  AREA  II 


Ace.  21-23 
Ace.  123-121 
Mgt.  I08-II6 

QMS  109-115 

Fin.  1I0-MKT107 

SOC.  2I*-Psvch.23* 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

JUNIOR 

Intermediate  Accounting  I-II 

Federal  Taxes,  Auditing 

Organization  anci  Management- 
Organizational  Behavior 

Intro,  to  Mgt.  Science- 
Product  and  Op.  Mgt. 

Corporation  Finance- 
Managerial  Marketing 

Princ.  of  Sociology'- 
Fund,  of  Psych. 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 


18 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Ace.  1 17-1 15 

Advanced  Acctg. ,  Cost  Acctg. 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Maj.El.  Maj.El. 

Advanced  Acctg.  Electives 

3 

3 

BUS CORE 

Mgt.  180-Ind.  Elec. 

Policy/Planning-Intl.  Bus.  Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

6 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS-Phil.  133* 

Elective-Business  Ethics 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

Managerial  Accounting  Track 

Dept.  and  No. 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
BUS  CORE 

BUS  CORE 

BUS  CORE 

GE  AREA  II 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
BUS  CORE 
GE  AREA  IV 
GEAREAV 
GEFREE 

*  Recommended. 


Ace.  21-23 
Ace.  115-128 
Mgt.  108-116 

QMS  109-115 

Fin.  110-MKT107 

SOC.  21*-Psych23^ 


Ace.  125,  Maj.  El. 
Maj.El.,  Maj.El. 
Mgt.  180-Intl.  Elec. 
Humanities 
T/RS-Phil.  133* 
Elective 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

JUNIOR 

Intermediate  Accounting  I-II 

Cost  Acctg.  Fedl.  Taxes  of  Corp. 

Organization  and  Management- 
Organizational  Behavior 

Intro,  to  Mgt.  Science- 
Product  and  Op.  Mgt. 

Corporation  Finance- 
Managerial  Marketing 

Princ.  of  Sociology- 
Fund,  of  Psych. 

SENIOR 

Adv.  Mgrl.  Acctg.,  Adv.  Ace.  El. 
Advanced  Acctg.  Electives 
Policy/Planning-Intl.  Bus.  Elective 
Electives 

Elective-Business  Ethics 
Elective 


18  18 

TOIAL:  139  credits 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 
3  3 

3  3 


18 

18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

18 

18 

TaE\L: 

139  credits 
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Major  electives  for  the  Financial  Accounting  Track  are  ACC  14,  124,  126,  128  and  198.  Major  electives  for 
the  Management  Track  are  ACC  117,  121,  122,  127,  198;  ECO  117;  FIN  173,  179  and  MGT  142. 


ACC.  1  Staff 

Financial  Accounting  I  3  credits 

(For  Ace.  &  Fin.  majors)  A  survey  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples, concepts  and  procedures.  Includes  financial 
statements,  information  processing  cycle,  voucher 
system,  receivables,  inventory  costing  methods, 
plant  and  equipment,  and  intangibles.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 

ACC.  2  Staff 

Financial  Accounting  II  3  credits 

(Continuation  of  Ace.  I  for  Ace.  and  Fin.  majors)  A 
study  of  accounting  priciples  relevant  to  payroll  ac- 
counting liabilities,  partnerships,  corporations  and 
investments.  Also,  techniques  required  in  compiling 
and  interpreting  data  to  be  used  in  decision  making 
including  funds  flow,  budgeting  and  cost  analysis. 
The  use  of  computers  in  accounting  will  be  intro- 
duced. 3  hours  lecture. 

ACC.  3  Staff 

Financial  Accounting  3  credits 

(For  non-accounting  majors)  A  survey  of  the  topics  in 
Ace.  1  and  2.  Coverage  is  directed  toward  the  report- 
ing of  financial  information  to  interested  parties.  3 
hours  lecture. 

ACC.  4  Staff 

Managerial  Accounting  3  credits 

(Continuation  of  Ace.  3  for  non-accounting  majors) 
Accounting  techniques  required  in  compiling  and  in- 
terpreting selected  data  for  decision  making.  Includes 
such  areas  as  cash  and  working  capital  flows,  profit 
planning,  statement  analysis,  capital  investment  deci- 
sions, planning  and  controlling  operations.  3  hours 
lecture. 


ACC.  23  Prof  Carpenter,  Mensah/Staff 

Intermediate  Accounting  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite  Ace.  21)  Applicantion  of  contemporary 
accounting  theory  to  liabilities  and  stockholder's  eq- 
uity' classifications  of  the  balance  sheet.  Current  pro- 
nouncement of  accounting  organizations.  3  hours 
lecture. 


ACC.  115  Prof  R.J.  Grambo/Staff 

Cost  Accounting  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Junior  standing.  Ace.  2)  Theories,  te- 
chiniques  and  procedures  in  cost  accumulation,  re- 
porting and  control  including  such  topics  as  job  order 
costs,  process  costs,  by-products  and  joint-products 
costing,  and  standard  cost  and  variance  analysis.  3 
hours  lecture. 


ACC.  117  Prof  Zandarski/Staff 

Advanced  Accounting  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  23)  The  theories  and  promulgated 
standards  of  accounting  related  to  multiple  business 
units:  including  purchase  versus  pooling  theory,  con- 
solidated income,  minority  interest,  the  use  of  equity 
method  for  unconsolidated  investments,  and  branch 
accounting.  3  hours  lecture. 

ACC.  121  Prof  R.J.  Grambo/Staff 

Auditing  Theory  3  credits 

(Prerequisite  Ace.  2)  A  review  of  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  and  applicable  auditing  princi- 
ples, standards  and  procedures.  Auditing  original  re- 
cords and  assets.  Automation  and  the  examination  of 
electronically  prepared  records.  Preparation  of  work 
papers.  3  hours  lecture. 


ACC.  14  Prof.  Dragotta/Staff 

Law  for  Accountants  3  credits 

(Prerequisite  Mgt.  9)  A  study  of  the  law  of  personal 
property,  bailments,  commercial  paper  agency  sales, 
and  real  propert)'.  3  hours  lecture. 

ACC.  21  Prof  Carpenter,  Mensah/Staff 

Intermediate  Accounting  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite  Junior  standing.  Ace.  2)  A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  contemporary  accounting  theory,  con- 
cepts and  procedures  and  their  application  of  the  as- 
set classifications  on  the  balance  sheet.  Current 
pronouncements  of  the  various  accounting  organiza- 
tions relevant  to  assets  will  be  emphasized.  3  hours 
lecture. 


ACC.  122  Prof  R.J.  Grambo/Staff 

Management  Auditing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  23)  An  in-depth  examination  of 
the  accountant  in  the  manager's  position.  Adminis- 
trative effectiveness  and  efficiency  as  provided 
through  sound  internal  controls.  Design  and  imple- 
mentation of  monitoring  systems  within  the  organi- 
zation to  promote  better  cost/benefit  decisions.  3 
hours  lecture. 


ACC.  123  Prof  McGee,  GabeUo/Staff 

Federal  Taxes  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Ace.  2)  An  introduc- 
tory course  covering  pertinent  phases  of  federal 
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income  taxation.  Emphasis  on  business  transactions, 
preparation  of  individual,  partnership  and  corporate 
returns  and  finding  the  answers  to  federal  tax  ques- 
tions. 3  hours  lecture. 


ACC.  124  Prof  R.J.  Grambo/StafF 

Advanced  Auditing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  23)  A  study  of  the  role  computers 
play  in  the  auditor's  environment  with  an  analysis  of 
EDP  controls  and  systems  analysis  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal audit  process.  Advanced  statistical  sampling 
techniques,  flow  charting  and  audit  program  prepara- 
tion will  be  covered.  3  hours  lecture. 


ACC.  125  Staflf 

Advanced  Managerial  Accounting  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  115)  Accounting  techniques  as 
control  devices  in  business  with  emphasis  on  use  of 
accounting  data  in  business  decisions.  Topics  to  in- 
clude budgeting  and  profit  planning,  cost  profit  vol- 
ume, profit  analysis  and  direct  costing.  3  hours  lec- 
ture. 


ACC.  126  Prof  Zandarski /Staff 

Advanced  Accounting  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  23)  A  study  of  advanced  account- 
ing concepts  including  the  international  operations, 
partnerships,  fiduciary  and  institutional  accounting, 
special  sales  contracts,  installment  sales  and  consign- 
ments. 3  hours  lecture. 

ACC.  127  Staff 

Accoiuiting  Information  Systems  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  23)  The  design  and  application  of 
accounting  systems  in  both  the  manual  and  auto- 
mated environments.  Analysis  of  information's  accu- 
mulation and  use  patterns  in  organizations  with  a  fo- 
cus on  providing  useftil  and  timely  information.  3 
hours  lecture. 

ACC.  128  Staff 

Federal  Taxation  of  Corporations 
and  Partnerships  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Ace.  2)  An  introduction  to  the  taxation 
of  corporations  and  partnerships  including  analyses 
of  the  tax  consequences  of  the  formation,  operation 
and  liquidation  of  regular  corporations.  Subchapter  5 
corporations  and  partnerships.  3  hours  lecture. 


Dr.KJ.  Gmmbo,  CPA 
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ECONOMICS/FINANCE 

DR.  GIUNTA.,  Chairperson 

The  practitioner  in  finance  must  be  familiar  with  the  tools  and  techniques  available,  and  given  the  resources 
and  constraints  of  the  organizations  and  the  general  economic  environment  in  which  the  organization  oper- 
ates, be  adept  at  efficiently  managing  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  organization,  including  the  raising  of  ftinds  and 
their  short-term  and  long-term  investment.  Career  opportunities  in  Finance  include: 

Banking  Investments  Corporate 


Bank  Examiner 
Economic  Analyst 
Trust  Officer 


Financial  Analyst 
Security  Broker 


Financial  Analyst 

Working  Capital  Management 


MAJOR 
GEAREAFV 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  II 
MAJOR 
BUS  CORE 

BUS CORE 

BUS CORE 


Dept.  and  No. 

Econ.  117-118 
Humanities 
Fin.  171 
Psych.  23* 
Fin.  175 
Mgt.  108-116 

QMS  109-115 

Fin.  110-MKT.  107 


FINANCE 
Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

JUNIOR 
Intermediate  Economics  I-II 
Elective 

Corporation  Finance  II 
Fund,  of  Psychology 
Investment  Management 
Organization  and  Management  — 

Organizational  Behavior 
Intro,  to  Management  Science  — 

Prod.  &  Op.  Mgt. 
Corporation  Finance  — 

Managerial  Marketing 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 

3  3 


18 

18 

SEINIOR 

MAJOR 

E/FI60-Maj.Elec. 

Money  &  Fin-Econ  Elective 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Fin.  117-Maj.Elec 

Financial  Management-Econ. 

Elective 

3 

3 

BUS CORE 

Mgt.  180-Ind.  El 

Policy /Planning-Intl.  Elective 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc.  21* 

Prin.  of  Sociology' 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS-PhU.  133* 

Elective-Business  Ethics 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

^Recommended 


18  18 

TOIAL:  139  credits 


ECON.  10  Prof  Corcione/Staff 

Contemporary  Economic  Issues  3  credits 

(Open  to  SJLA  students  only)  An  examination,  in 
the  context  of  a  formal  economic  perspective,  of  criti- 
cal issues  in  the  U.S.  economy:  unemployment,  pov- 
erty', inflation,  economic  growth  &  productivit)', 
trade  &  protectionism.  In  addition,  such  social  pro- 
grams as  social  security,  unempfoyment  compensa- 
tion and  guaranteed  annual  income  will  be  studied. 

ECON.  11  Staff 

Principles  of  Economics  I  3  credits 

Determinants  of  aggregate  economic  activity.  The 


main  areas  studied  are  the  monetary  and  banking  sys- 
tem, the  composition  and  fluctuations  of  national  in- 
come all  as  influenced  by  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
3  hours  lecture. 

ECON.  12  Staff 

Principles  of  Economics  II  3  credits 

This  course  centers  on  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  modern  American  economy.  Operations  of  the 
price  system  as  it  regulates  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption,  and  as  it  is  in  turn  modified  and 
influenced  by  private  groups  and  government.  Inter- 
national economics.  3  hours  lecture. 
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ECON.  101  Staff 

Essential  of  Economic  Theory  3  credits 

(Open  to  non-business  majors  only)  The  stress  will  be 
on  the  economic  theor\'  and  public  policy  implica- 
tions. The  topics  will  include  the  economic  theories 
and  policy  options  for  stabilization  of  the  economy; 
the  price  system  as  it  regulates  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  and  as  it  in  turn  is  modified 
and  influenced  by  private  groups  and  government.  3 
hours  lecture. 

ECON.  117  Prof  Ghosh/Staff 

Intermediate  Economics  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite;  Junior  standing,  Econ.  12)  This  course 
centers  on  the  analysis  of  production  and  cost  theo- 
ries. The  topics  studied  are  pure  competition  mo- 
nopoly, oligopoly,  monopolistic  competition  factor 
pricing,  resource  allocation,  and  income  distribu- 
tion. 3  hours  lecture. 

ECON.  118  Prof  Ghosh/Staff 

Intermediate  Economics  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  Econ.  11)  Course 
centers  on  the  study  of  national  income  accounting, 
price  level  fluctuations,  problems  of  full  employment 
and  impact  of  monetary'  and  fiscal  policy  on  income 
level  and  distribution.  3  hours  lecture. 

ECON.  159  Prof  Bose/Staff 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Econ.  118)  Government  expenditures, 
budgets,  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations,  public 
debt,  fiscal  policy,  and  the  principles  of  taxation.  3 
hours  lecture. 

EC/FIN.  160  Prof  Corcione/Staff 

Monetary  &  Financial  Economics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Econ.  118)  This  course  emphasizes  the 
interrelations  between  financial  markets  and  the 
commercial  banking  system,  and  aggregate  economic 
activit)'.  The  course  relies  on  the  tools  of  modern  eco- 
nomics and  finance  to  explain  macro-economic  activ- 
ity, the  behavior  of  individual  depositor)'  institu- 
tions, the  money  "supply",  and  other  subjects  that 
occupy  the  subject  matter  of  money  and  banking.  3 
hours  lecture. 

EC/FIN.  165  Prof  Giunta/Staff 

International  Economics  &  Finance  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Econ.  11  and  12  and  junior  standing) 
International  trade  theor)'  and  policy  implications. 
The  effects  of  trade  on  the  domestic  economy. 
Multinational  enterprises  and  their  role  in  the  world 
economy.  The  financial  aspects  of  trade.  Interna- 
tional capital  markets.  Exchange  risk  and  specula- 
tion, international  banking  and  the  Euro-dollar  mar- 
ket. 


FIN.  110  Staff 

Corporation  Finance  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Ace.  2  or  4,  QMS.  16) 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  financing  decision 
within  a  corporation.  Analysis  of  risk  and  return  capi- 
tal budgeting  under  conditions  of  uncertainty',  and 
financial  structure.  3  hours  lecture. 

FIN.  171  Prof  R-W.  Grambo/Staff 

Corporation  Finance  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite;  Fin.  110)  In-depth  treatment  of  the 
tools  of  financial  analysis  and  their  application  on  the 
corporate  environment.  Topics  selected  are  those  re- 
quiring computer-based  techniques  for  forecasting 
planning  and  decision  analysis.  Electronic  spread- 
sheet techniques  will  be  used  throughout  the  course. 
Specific  applications  will  be  presented  in  working 
capital  management,  capital  budgeting  and  capital 
structure. 

FIN.  173  Prof  Puri/Staff 

Financial  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Fin.  1 10)  Advanced  study  of  the  capital 
budgeting  process.  Stochastic  decision  models  re- 
lated to  financing.  Integration  of  computer  tech- 
niques in  financial  decision  making.  Cases  are  used 
throughout  the  course.  3  hours  lecture. 

FIN.  175  Prof  R.W.  Grambo/Staff 

Investment  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Fin.  1 10)  A  comprehensive  study  of  se- 
curities and  markets,  technical  analysis,  fiindamental 
analysis  and  efficient  market  theories  . 

FIN.  177  Prof  Hussain/Staff 

Portfolio  Theory 

and  Speculative  Markets  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Fin.  110)  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
mathematics  and  management  of  stock  and  bond 
portfolios  including  Markowicz  and  various  Index 
Models.  The  analysis  of  speculative  markets  includ- 
ing options,  and  commodity'  futures  markets. 

FIN.  179  Staff 

Modeling  and  Forecasting 

for  Financial  Decisions  3  credits 

(Prerequisites;  Senior  standing,  QMS.  16  and  Fin. 
110)  This  course  is  a  study  of  mathematical  and  statis- 
tical tools  and  methods,  including  econometrics,  as 
applied  to  the  modeling  and  forecasting  of  financial 
variables  that  are  relevant  in  financial  decision- 
making. Applied  areas  include  the  Capital  Asset  Pric- 
ing Model,  and  the  modeling  of  financial  assets  and 
income  statements. 
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MANAGEMENT/MARKETING 

PROF.  HEWITT,  Chairperson 

The  field  of  MANAGEMENT  is  concerned  with  the  management  of  human  resources  within  the  organiza- 
tion. It  coordinates  the  selection,  motivation  and  development  of  the  organization's  human  resources.  Career 
opportunities  include: 

Human  Resources  Testing  &  Research  Personnel  Director 

Industrial  Relations  Training  Director 

Job  Analysis  &  Evaluation  Wage  &  Salary  Administration 

Manpower  Planning 

The  field  of  MARKETING  concerns  itself  with  the  planning,  pricing,  promotion  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  services.  Career  opportunities  in  this  field  include: 

Advertising  and  Promotion  New  Product  Planning 

International  Marketing  Product  &  Brand  Management 

Marketing  Research  Retailing  Management 

Physical  Distribution  Sales  &  Sales  Management 


MANAGEMENT 

Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

JUNIOR 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  140 

Personnel  Management 

3 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  141 

Labor  Relations 

3 

BUS CORE 

Mgt.  108-116 

Organiz.  &  Mgt. -Org.  Behavior 

3 

3 

BUS CORE 

QMS.  109-115 

Intro.  Mgt.  Sci.-Prod.  &Op.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

BUS CORE 

Mkt.  107-Fin.  no 

Mgrl.  Mktg.  —  Corporation  Fin. 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Psych.  23* 

Fund,  of  Psychology 

3 

15 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  142-182 

Organizat.  Theory-Seminar 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Mgt.  El.-Mgt.  El. 

Advanced  Mgt.  Electives 

3 

3 

BUS CORE 

Intl.  El.-Mgt.  180 

Intl.  Elective-Policy  and  Planning 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc.  21* 

Principles  of  Sociology 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS-Phil.  133* 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

18 

18 

lUlAL: 

133  credits 

*  Recommended. 


MGT.  9  Prof  Wormuth/Staff 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  3  credits 

The  nature,  sources,  formation,  and  applications  of 
law.  The  judicial  function,  the  court  system,  litiga- 
tion and  other  methods  of  resolving  disputes,  legisla- 
tion law  fi-om  judicial  decisions,  law  by  administrative 
agencies,  regulation  of  business  activity,  antitrust  law, 
consumer  protection,  environment  and  pollution 
control.  3  hours  lecture. 


MGT.  108  Staff 

Organization  and  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing)  The  major  concepts 
of  managerial  action  deal  with  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  controUing.  Knowledge  of  these  key 
aspects  of  the  management  process  will  provide  the 
student  with  a  ftumework  for  decision  making.  3 
hours  lecture. 
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MGT.  116  StatF 

Organizational  Behavior  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108)  Investigates  the  field  of  or- 
ganizational behavior  in  order  to  appreciate  how 
work  pertbrmance  is  affected  bv  a  varietv'  of  factors. 
Individuals,  groups  and  organizations,  as  they  relate 
to  organizational  behavior,  will  be  studied. 

MGT.  140  Prof  Biberman/Staff 

Personnel  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108)  This  course  will  describe 
and  explain  the  preparation  of  job  descriptions,  de- 
mographics of  labor  resources,  recruitment  policies, 
inter\'iewing  techniques,  hiring  contracts,  aptitude 
testing  and  performance  evaluation,  labor  turnover 
and  labor  mobility,  employee  morale,  complaints 
and  grievances,  disciplinar\'  procedures,  employee 
health  and  safety,  wage  and  hour  administration,  and 
government  regulations  relating  to  labor.  The  han- 
dling of  absenteeism,  alcoholism,  and  drug  addic- 
tion; and  other  functional  duties  of  a  personnel  de- 
partment will  also  be  covered.  3  hours  lecture. 

MGT.  141  Prof  Corcione/Staff' 

Labor  Relations  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Mgt.  108,  Econ.  12)  This  course  will 
focus  on  the  factors  in  our  economy  contributed  by 
human  labor,  the  benefits  which  labor  obtains  from 
its  efforts,  the  definition  of  what  labor  is  and  how  it 
evolved  and  matured  into  a  dynamic,  vocal  constitu- 
ent of  our  current  industrial  societ\'.  A  major  part  of 
the  course  will  deal  with  labor  compensation,  wages 
and  benefits,  and  how  they  are  determined  and  nego- 
tiated. The  position  of  unions  in  the  current  labor 
picture,  current  attitudes  toward  minorities  in  the  la- 
bor force,  discrimination  and  prejudices,  will  also  be 
evaluated.  3  hours  lecture. 

MGT.  142  Staft' 

Organization  Theory  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108,  116)  Study  of  the  forces 
both  within  and  outside  the  organization  that  deter- 
mine the  structure  and  processes  of  an  organization. 
Topics  to  be  covered  will  include  technolog\'  and  size 
influences,  conflict,  boundary'  roles,  matrix  struc- 
ture, political  factors  and  sociotechnical  systems.  3 
hour  lecture. 

MGT.  143  Prof.  Biberman/Staft' 

Group  Dynamics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108  or  permission  of  instructor) 
Survey  and  analysis  of  constructs,  research  and  appli- 
cations of  small  group  phenomena  in  an  organiza- 


tional context.  Examines  the  various  theories,  re- 
search measurements  and  obser\'ational  methods 
used  in  studving  groups.  Students  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore their  own  behavior  in  groups  by  participating  in 
various  groups  and/or  by  observing  others  in  group 
experiences.  The  course  will  prepare  students  to  be 
effective  in  groups. 

MGT.  145  Prof.  E.  Hewitt/Staff" 

Women  in  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108  or  permission  of  instructor)  a 
seminar  exploring  the  new  opportunities  for  women 
in  managment  and  the  special  skills  and  insights 
needed  bv  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 3  hours  lecture. 

MGT.  148  Staff' 

Organizational  Social  Responsibility  3  credits 
(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor) This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to 
basic  concepts  which  underlie  the  social  responsibil- 
iT\'  aspect  of  the  management  process.  The  role  of 
pluralism  is  examined  in  the  societal  system  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  the  evolving  relationship 
between  organizations  and  society  as  a  whole.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  managerial  approach  is  ex- 
plored in  the  light  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
societal  impact  on  the  organization. 

MGT.  168  Staff 

International  Business  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  108)  Examination  is  made  of  the 
economic,  financial,  legal,  political  and  cultural  set- 
ting of  international  business.  Investigates  problems, 
policies  and  operations  of  multinational  enterprises 
on  such  issues  as  strategic  planning,  organizational 
structure,  and  political  risk  management.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
key  concepts  and  tools  that  are  important  to  under- 
standing the  nature  and  management  of  multina- 
tional enterprises.  3  hours  lecture. 

MGT.  180  Profs.  Adams,  Brown/StafT 

Policy  and  Plarming  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Seniors  onlv.  Fin.  110,  QMS.  115, 
MGT.  116,  MKT.  107)  This  is  the  capstone  course 
for  all  business  majors.  Concepts  and  skills  developed 
in  the  prerequisite  courses  are  integrated  and  applied 
to  the  overall  managment  of  an  organization.  Topics 
will  include  setting  objectives,  designing  strategic 
plans,  allocating  resources,  organizational  structur- 
ing and  controlling  performance.  3  hours  lecture. 
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GE  AREA  IV 
MAJOR 

GE  AREA  II 
MAJOR 

BUS  CORE 

BUS  CORE 
BUS  CORE 


Dept.  and  No. 

Humanities 
Mkt.  130 


MARKETING 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

JUNIOR 
Elective 
Marketing  Research 


Psych.  23*-Mkt.  132       Fund,  of  Psych.  Buyer  Behavior 


Mgt.  108-116 
QMS.  109-115 


Mkt.  107-FIN.  110 


Organization  and  Management 
Organizational  Behavior 

Intro,  to  Management  Science  - 
Prod,  and  Op.  Mgt. 

Managerial  Marketing  — 
Corporation  Finance 


Credits 

FALL  SPRING 
3 


15 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Mkt.  131-Mkt.  Sem. 

Marketing  Communications  — 

Mkt.  Seminar 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

Mkt.  El. -Mkt.  El. 

Mkt.-Electives 

3 

3 

BUS  CORE 

Intl.  El.-Mgt.  180 

International  Elective  — 

Policy /Planning 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc.  21* 

Prin.  of  Sociology 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS-PhU.  133* 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

*Recommended. 


18  18 

TOTAL:  133  credits 


MKT.  107  Staff 

Managerial  Marketing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  Econ.  11,  12)  Mana- 
gerial analysis  of  the  marketing  activities  in  business 
firms  and  institutions  including  issues  of  macroen- 
vironment,  consumer  behavior  and  international 
markets.  Emphasis  on  segmenting  target  markets  and 
developing  marketing  policies,  such  as  product  intro- 
duction, promotional  campaigns,  channels  of  distri- 
bution and  pricing  tactics.  3  hours  lecture. 

MKT.  130  Prof.  Apostolidis/Staff 

Marketing  Research  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MKT.  107)  Study  of  the  role  of  market- 
ing information  as  the  basis  for  decision  making.  Top- 
ics include  research  design,  methods  of  gathering 
data,  questionnaire  structure,  interviewing  methods, 
and  preparing  the  final  report.  Examples  of  various 
types  of  research  problems  and  quantitative  tech- 
niques used  by  marketing  management  are  pre- 
sented. 3  hours  lecture. 

MKT.  131  Prof  Leflcowitz/Staff 

Marketing  Communications  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MKT.  107)  Personal  and  mass  com- 
munication approaches  generated  by  manufecturers 


and  intermediates  or  institutions  toward  target  mar- 
kets. The  design  of  advertising  campaigns  to  shift; 
consumer  attitudes,  to  secure  resellers'  support  and 
to  inform,  persuade  and  move  them  to  action.  Devel- 
opment of  copy  selection  of  media  and  measurement 
of  promotion  effectiveness  including  evaluation  of 
sales  force.  3  hours  lecture. 

MKT.  132  Prof  Leflcowitz/Staff 

Buyer  Behavior  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MKT.  107)  Study  of  theories  of  con- 
sumer behavior.  The  buyer  is  analyzed  at  the  individ- 
ual level  in  terms  of  motivation,  attitudes,  etc.  and  at 
the  social  level  in  terms  of  influence  on  buying  behav- 
ior from  the  socio-economic  environment. 

MKT.  134  Prof  Pachuk/Staff 

Sales  Force  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Mgt.  116,  MKT.  107)  This  course  is 
intended  to  develop  the  concepts  and  techniques 
needed  to  identify  and  analyze  the  various  decision 
areas  faced  by  a  sales  force  manager.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  recruiting,  selecting,  and  training  the 
sales  force;  forecasting,  budgeting  and  sales  quotas; 
assigning,  motivating  and  compensating  the  sales 
force.  3  hours  lecture. 
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MKT.  135  Prof.  Pachuk/Staff 

Retailing  Management  QMS  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MKT.  107,  FIN.  110,  MGT.  108, 
QMS  109)  This  course  is  intended  to  focus  on  the 
decision  area  facing  retail  managers.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered will  include  retailing,  structure,  merchandising, 
locations,  store  layout,  promotion,  pricing  and  per- 
sonnel. 3  hours  lecture. 


MKT.  167  Prof  Marber/StafF 

International  Marketing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  MKT  107)  A  managerial  approach  to 
international  marketing  with  emphasis  on  the  key 
variables,  controllable  and  uncontrollable,  by  the  in- 
ternational marketing  executive.  A  study  of  the  un- 
derlving  factors  which  affect  international  markets. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  multinational  mar- 
keting programs.  3  hours  lecture. 


QUANTITATIVE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

DR.  KAKUMANU,  Chairperson 

Production  and  Operations  Management  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  effective  use  of  physical  resources 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  sen-ices.  Career  opportunities  include: 


Production  Planning  &  Control                              Qualit)'  Control 

Inventory'  Management 

Warehouse  Management 

Production  Scheduling 

Maintenance 

Material  Management 

Purchasing 

PRODUCTION  AND  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

JUNIOR 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

QMS  151 

Mgt.  of  Materials,  Meth.  &  Prod. 

3 

MAJOR 

QMS  El. 

Advanced  QMS  Elective 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

Mgt.  108-116 

Organiz.  &  Mgt. -Organ.  Behavior 

3 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

QMS  109-115 

Intro.  Mgt.  Sci.-Prod.  &  Op.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

Mkt.  107-Fin.  110 

Mgrl.  Mktg. -Corporation  Fin. 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Psych  23* 

Fund,  of  Psvch. 

3 

15 

15 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

QMS  150-182 

Adv.  Product  &  Inventory  Mgt. 

QMS  Seminar 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

QMS152-QMSE1. 

Computer  Applications  to 
Mfg.  Mgt.,  Adv.  QMS 

Elective 

3 

3 

BUS.  CORE 

Intl.  El. -Mgt.  180 

Intl.  Elective-Policy /Planning 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  11 

Soc2I* 

Prin.  of  Sociology 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS-Phil.  133* 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 

3 

18 
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QMS.  15  Prof.  D.  Gougeon/Staff 

Statistics  for  Business  I  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Math  7  or  14)  An  introduction  to  the 
elements  of  probability  theory.  The  major  probabil- 
ity distributions  are  covered  with  an  emphasis  on 
business  applications.  Basic  concepts  in  decision  the- 
ory are  also  introduced.  3  hours  lecture. 


QMS.  16  Prof  D.  Gougeon/Staff 

Statistics  for  Business  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  QMS.  15)  A  survey  of  modem  statisti- 
cal methods  covering  parameter  estimation,  hypo- 
thesis testing,  goodness  of  fit  test,  analysis  or  vari- 
ance, regression  analysis,  index  numbers  and  time  se- 
ries analysis.  3  hours  lecture. 


QMS.  109  Staff 

Introduction  to 

Management  Science  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  CMPS  21,  QMS  16) 
A  survey  of  the  quantitative  techniques  which  are 
used  by  modem  managers.  Topic  coverage  will  focus 
on  model  building,  linear  programming  methods 
and  simulation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  and 
limits  of  these  quantitative  methods.  3  hours  lecture. 


QMS.  115  Staff 

Production  and 

Operations  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  QMS  109,  CMPS  21,  Junior  Standing) 
An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  functional  view  of  how  to  manage  the  activities  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  converting  or  transforming 
resources  into  products  or  services.  Topics  covered 
will  include  an  overview  of  strategic  decisions,  fore- 
casting, product  design  and  process  planning,  facility 
layout,  project  management,  basic  inventory 
models,  capacity  planning,  aggregate  planning, 
scheduling. 


QMS.  150  Prof  Ndthan/Staff 

Advanced  Production 

and  Inventory  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  QMS  115)  Production  Planning  and 
Inventory  Management  within  the  organization. 
Topics  covered  will  include  capacity  planning,  master 
production,  scheduling,  material  requirement  plan- 
ning, reorder  point  and  periodic  review  models  with 
Probabilistic  demand,  problems  of  practical  applica- 
tions. 

QMS.  151  Prof  Nathan/Staff 

Management  of  Materials, 

Methods  and  Productivity  3  credits 

(Prerequisties:  QMS  16,  Mgt.  108)  A  concentrated 
study  of  activities  associated  with  materials  and  their 
flow  within  the  organization,  with  emphasis  towards 
productivity  improvement.  Purchasing  materials, 
handling,  facility  layout,  work  measurement,  shop 
flow  management,  maintenance  and  quality  manage- 
ment. 

QMS.  152  Prof  Kakumanu/Staff 

Computer  Applications 

to  Manufacturing  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  QMS  115)  The  use  of  computer  soft- 
ware in  production  and  operations.  Topics  will  be  se- 
lected fi-om  material  requirements,  planning  systems, 
CAD/CAM  and  computer  integrated  manufactur- 
ing, project  planning  and  scheduling  systems,  com- 
puterized relative  allocation  of  fecilities,  computer- 
ized method  for  sequence  operations  for  assembly 
line;  any  new  systems  related  to  production  and  oper- 
ations management. 

QMS.  153  Prof.  Kakumanu/Staff 

Business  Information  Management  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  CMPS  21,  Mgt  108)  Computers  and 
how  they  can  be  applied  to  the  operations  and  man- 
agement of  business  firms.  The  topics  include  data 
processing  concepts,  overview  of  computer  hardware 
and  software,  modern  data  and  information  process- 
ing systems,  applications  of  computers  in  business, 
acquiring  and  managing  of  computer  and  informa- 
tion resources. 
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The  College  of 

Health,  Education, 

and  Human  Resources 


Dr.  John  Gay,  Dean 

Xhe  College  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  the  University's 
newest  division.  Comprising 
departments  which  formerly 
were  part  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  this  Col- 
lege was  established  in  1987 
to  respond  more  fully  to  the 
needs  of  students  preparing 
to  enter  directly  into  certain 
professional  fields.  All 
CHEHR  programs  give  stu- 
dents internship  experience 
and  lead  to  appropriate  pro- 
fessional certification. 
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EDUCATION 

DR.  MARINO,  Chairperson 

PROF.  CURTIS,  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Through  its  various  programs,  the  Department  of  Education  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  education  by  preparing  informed,  inquiring,  and  skilled  professionals  for  posi- 
tions in  the  educational  community.  More  specifically,  the  Department  aims  to  provide  persons 
with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  their  specialized  area  of  professional 
practice  and  to  provide  training  to  insure  competence  in  the  specific  area  of  fijnctioning.  To  this 
end,  individual  program  competencies  have  been  developed.  Additionally  the  Department  en- 
deavors to  offer  opportunities  for  continued  professional  growth  to  practicing  educators,  to  assist 
in  the  educational  growth  and  development  of  the  community  served  by  the  University,  and  to 
foster  the  advancement  of  knowledge  through  research  in  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  teacher  education  concentrations  leading  to  certification 
in: 

Biology  General  Science  Physics 

Chemistry  German  Communications 

Latin  Social  Studies  English 

Mathematics  Spanish  French 

The  education  program  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  These  accreditations  and  reciprocity 
agreements  between  Pennsylvania  and  selected  states  assure  that  courses  taken  will  be  considered 
for  certification  in  most  states.  Competency  tests  will  be  required  for  Pennsylvania  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation after  June  1,  1987. 

Students  will  be  accepted  for  teacher  education  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Pre-entrance  interviews  may  be  required. 

A  student  may  enter  the  education  program  either  as  a  major  in  education  or  in  his/her  subject 
area.  However,  in  both  cases  the  student  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  and  follow  the 
prescribed  courses  if  he/she  desires  certification.  Specific  requirements  for  each  subject  matter 
concentration  are  available  from  the  Education  Department.  Students  will  be  given  a  curriculum 
guide  upon  approval  of  their  entrance  into  the  program. 

Double  majors  between  a  subject  area  and  education  may  be  arranged  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
students.  These  must  be  approved  by  both  departments  involved  and  by  the  dean.  A  specific 
program  will  be  designed  in  each  individual  case.  Double  certification  programs  may  also  be 
arranged  to  improve  the  student's  employment  potential. 

The  Requirements  and  Curriculum  Guide  provides  the  rules  and  regulations  which  must  be 
followed  to  remain  a  candidate  for  certification  and  graduation. 

EDUC.  3                                      Prof.  J. C.  Williams  EDUC.  22                                                           Staff 

Reading-Research                                        3  credits  Educational  Psychology                              3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  a  student's  profi-  The  psychological  basis  of  teaching  strategies,  class- 

ciency  in  reading.  The  following  skill  areas  will  be  room  environment,  learning,  motivation,  reinforce- 

covered:  comprehension,  rate,  vocabularly,  critical  ment,  and  evaluation  will  be  taught.  (GE  Area  II) 

analysis,  research,  and  study  skills.  The  lecture  and  tjtxtt/^  -j^                                                           c    cc 

laboratory  approaches  are  utilized  with  the  emphasis  „     .      '  .  .,^         .  ,        . 

.,..,,.,  ,  ■  ,      ,       ^  Sophomore  Field  Experience  I  credit 

onmdividualized  instruction  usmg  multi-level  mate-  *^  .*^    ^^   ^,  .  ...  , 

.  I  (Prerequisite:  Education  22)  This  expenence  will  be 

closely  associated  with  Education  21  and  22.  Projects 

EDUC.  21  Staff      will  be  assigned  to  be  carried  out  in  the  secondary 

The  Foundations  of  Education  3  credits      schools  through  observation  and  contact. 

The  characteristics  of  the  public  school  system  in  the 

United  States,  the  role  of  education  in  contemporar)' 

society,  and  current  issues  related  to  education  are 

presented.  (GE  Area  II) 
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EDUCATION 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

MAJOR 

Teaching  Major 

Introductory  Courses 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Educ.  21 

Foundations  of  Education 

3 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Psych.  23-Elec. 

Fundamentals  of  Psych .  * —Psych .  Elec .  * 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS21 

Theology  1 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

I 

1 

16 

16 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

Teaching  Major 

Required  or  Elective  Courses 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Educ.  22-23 

Education  orPsvch.-Soph.  Experience 

3 

1 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

3 

3 

GE  AREA  II 

Soc.  21-22 

Basic  Sociolog\'-Social  Problems* 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theolog}'  II 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 

I 

I 

16 

17 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

Teaching  Major 

Required  or  Elective  Courses 

6 

6 

COGNATE 

Educ.  103-104 

General  Method  & 

Planning  —  Subject  Method 

3 

3 

COGNATE 

Educ.  24-107 

Junior  Experience- 

Reading  in  Secondary'  School 

1 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

3 

3 

GEAREAV 

PhU. 110 

Ethics 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Educ.  106 

Philosophy  of  Education* 

3 

GEFREE 

Elective 

3 

19 

18 

SENIOR 

MAJOR 

Teaching  Major 

Electives 

6 

COGNATE 

Educ.  105 

Student  Teaching 

9 

COGNATE 

Educ.  113 

Classroom  Management 

2 

COGNATE 

Educ.  Ill 

Professional  Seminar 

1 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.-T/RS 

Philosophy  or  Theology  Elective 

3 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

6 

12  18 

TOfE\L:  132  credits 
*  Departmental  recommendations 
Comm.  2  and  English  7  are  recommended 

N.B.  Students  in  the  teaching  areas  of  math  and  science  will  take  humanities  (GE  AREA  IV)  courses  in  place 
of  Natural  Science/Quantitative  (AREA  I)  courses  where  noted  above. 
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EDUC.  24  Staff 

Junior  Field  Experience  1  credit 

Close  association  with  the  Education  103  and  104 
courses  will  be  maintained  with  an  emphasis  on 
studying  teaching  techniques  and  with  involvement 
in  teacher  activities  in  area  secondary  schools. 


EDUC.  103  Prof.  Curtis 

General  Methods  and  Planning  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Education  22)  Methodology  for  set- 
ting direction  in  the  classroom,  creating  a  learning 
situation,  developing  the  content,  reinforcing  and 
evaluating  will  be  covered.  Students  will  be  involved 
with  developing  plans  for  teaching.  (GE  Area  III) 


EDUC.  110  Prof.  Curtis 

Valued  Development  3  credits 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  theo- 
ries relating  to  value  development:  what  values  are, 
and  how  they  are  formed.  The  affective  process,  value 
systems,  activities  for  value  development  suitable  for 
use  by  parents,  teachers  and  other  involved  in  human 
relations  will  be  covered.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
adolescent.  Open  to  all  majors.  (GE  Area  II) 


EDUC.  Ill  Staff 

Professional  Seminar  1  credit 

Discussion  of  topics  related  to  teaching  such  as  pro- 
fessional organizations,  employment,  and  legal  is- 
sues. Taken  concurrently  with  Education  105. 


EDUC.  104  Staff 

Specific  Subject  Methods  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Education  103)  Utilizing  knowledge 
of  planning  and  teaching  generally,  students  will  be 
guided  in  the  analysis  of  specific  content  and  tech- 
niques for  teaching  that  content.  They  will  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  carry  out  plans  in  "micro" 
teaching  experiences.  (GE  Area  III) 


EDUC.  113  Staff 

Classroom  Management 

and  Discipline  2  credits 

In-depth  study  of  the  rationale,  theories,  and  tech- 
niques for  creating  a  situation  where  learning  can  take 
place  and  for  handling  specific  individual  and  group 
behavior  problems  in  productive  ways.  (GE  Area  11) 


EDUC.  105  Staff 

Student  Teaching  9  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Education  103  and  104)  Involvement 
in  actual  teaching  in  an  area  secondary  school  under 
the  supervision  of  classroom  teachers  and  University 
supervisors.  Admission  to  student  teaching  by  per- 
mission of  the  Education  Department  only. 


EDUC.  106  Staff 

Philosophy  of  Education  3  credits 

An  examination  of  representative  modern  systemic 
philosophies  of  education  with  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  answers  that  each  system  of  philosophy  provides 
to  the  important  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  value,  man  and  society.  (Recommended 
as  GE  Area  V  elective  for  education  majors) 


EDUC.  107  Prof  Williams 

Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  3  credits 

This  course  is  the  study  of  the  reading  process  with 
emphasis  placed  on  understandings  and  skills  needed 
by  secondary  school  students  in  their  subject  fields. 


EDUC.  117  Staff 

Managing  Classrooms 

in  Student  Teaching  2  credits 

Involvement  in  management  of  the  Learning  situa- 
tion during  student  learning. 


EDUC.  118  Staff 

Professional  Growth  3  credits 

The  demonstration  of  professional  growth  during 
student  teaching  as  evidenced  by  professional  behav- 
ior and  skills,  evidence  of  growth  and  a  committment 
to  improvement  and  ability  to  relate  to  others.  This 
will  include  attendance  and  participation  in  a  weekly 
seminar  to  analyze  and  discuss  professional  consider- 
ations and  student  teaching  problems. 

EDUC.  190  Staff 

Special  Topics  in  Education  1  -3  credits 

A  series  of  courses  dealing  with  specific  educational 
issues,  theories,  ideologies,  skills,  methods,  or  other 
designated  topics  for  individual  or  group  study. 
Course  is  offered  on  student  demand.  (GE  Area  de- 
pendent on  topic) 
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HUMAN  RESOURCES 

DR.  SZUHAY,  Chairperson 

The  Health  and  Human  Services  curriculum  of  the  Human  Resources  Department  is  designed  to  develop  in 
students  the  values,  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  work  with  people  in  a  variety  of  helping  relationships. 
The  sequence  of  courses  includes  significant  integration  with  the  fields  of  psychology  and  sociology.  As  such, 
the  curriculum  is  interdisciplinary  and  allows  the  student  maximum  fi-eedom  in  exploring  related  academic 
fields.  The  program  is  geared  to  students  who  have  high  social  service  interests  as  well  as  general  scientific 
interest  and  aptitudes  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  curriculum  is  career  oriented;  this  aids  the 
graduate  in  securing  entry-level  positions  with  public  and  private  agencies  in  programs  concerned  with  preven- 
tive and  remedial  health,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  services.  The  curriculum  also  provides  a  sohd  foundation 
for  future  graduate  level  education  in  the  helping  professions,  particularly  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  school 
counseling,  social  work,  and  psychology.  The  Department  also  administers  the  Master's  Degree  programs  in 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  and  Human  Resources  Administration. 


HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

MAJOR 

H/HS  10 

Freshman  Seminar 

MAJOR 

H/HSIl 

Foundations  of  Human  Services 

MAJOR 

H/HS  12 

Health  and  Human  Services  Interventions 

COGNATE 

Elective 

Elective 

COGNATE 

Psych.  23 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GEAREAV 

Phil.20-T/RS2I 

Intro,  to  Phil.— Theolog)'  I 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

H/HS  Elective 

Elective 

MAJOR 

H/HS1I5-II6 

Health  &  Medical  Information  I-II 

COGNATE 

Soc.  21 -Elective 

Principles  of  Sociology— Elective 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Electives 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22-Phil.  110 

Theology  11— Ethics 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

H/HS  101-102 

Case  Management-Counseling  Theories 

MAJOR 

Psych.  144  or  155 

Childhood  &  Early  Adoles.  of 
Late  Adoles.,  Adulthood  &  Aging 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GEAREAV 

Phil.-T/RS 

Elective 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 
SENIOR 

MAJOR 

H/HS  103 

Group  Dynamics 

MAJOR 

H/HS  199 

Internship 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GEAREAV 

PhU.-T/RS 

Elective 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 
1 


17 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
1 

16 
3 


15 

3 

6 

3 
3 


16 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

79~ 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

15 


15  15 

TOE\L:  128  credits 
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HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Health  and  Human  Services  Administration  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  in  students  the  values, 
knowledge,  and  skills  necessary  to  enter  the  growing  field  of  health  and  human  services  administration.  The 
sequence  of  courses  includes  a  significant  integration  of  the  fields  of  health,  human  services  and  public  adminis- 
tration. As  such,  the  curriculum  is  interdisciplinarv'  and  provides  the  student  with  a  broad  base  of  knowledge 
for  securing  entry-level  positions  with  public  and  private  agencies  in  positions  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  preventive  and  remedial  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitative  ser\'ices.  The  cumculum  also  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  future  graduate  level  education  in  various  administrative  disciplines  such  as  human  resources 
administration,  public  health,  hospital  administration,  planning,  public  administration,  and  rehabilitation 
administration. 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 

MAJOR 

H/HS  10 

Freshman  Seminar 

MAJOR 

H/HS  11-12 

Foundations  of  Human  Services- 
Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices  Interventic 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  5-6 

Intro,  to  Public  Administration  I-II 

GEAREAI 

Nat.  Sci. /Quant. 

Elective 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GEAREAV 

Phil.20-T/RS21 

Intro,  to  Philosophy— Theology  I 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 
SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

H/HS  115-116 

Health  and  Medical  Information  I  &  11 

MAJOR 

H/HS  121 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Hospitals 

COGNATE 

Electivcs 

Electives 

GE  AREA  III 

CMPS21* 

Intro,  to  Computer  Science 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Elective 

GEAREAV 

PhU.  110-T/RS22 

Ethics— Theology  II 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  23-24 

Advanced  Physical  Education 
JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

H/HS  122-13 

Organization  and  Delivery  of 
Health  Care  Ser\ice— Career  Plans 

COGNATE 

Pol.  Sci.  183-112 

Public  Personnel- 
Politics  of  Budgetar)'  Process 

GE  AREA  I 

Ace.  3*-4* 

Financial  Accounting- 
Managerial  Accounting 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  132*-133* 

Medical  Ethics— Business  Ethics 

GEFREE 

Elective 

Elective 
SENIOR 

MAJOR 

H/HS  103-133 

Group  Dynamics  —  Grantmanship 

MAJOR 

H/HS  101-H/HS  199 

Case  Mgt.— Internship 

COGNATE 

Electives 

Electives 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

GEFREE 

Electives 

Electives 

Credits 

FALL  SPRING 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

17 


19 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 


18 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


16 


16 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 


15 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


15 


♦Specific  Departmental  Recommendations  TOTAL:  131  credits 

MINORS.  A  minor  in  either  Health  and  Human  Services  or  Health  and  Human  Services  Administration 
requires  H/HS  II,  12and  103.  For  the  Ser\'ices  minor  add  H/HS  lOI,  102  and  116;  for  the  Administration 
minor  add  H/HS  121,  H/HS  122  and  POL.  SCI.  5. 
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H/HS 10  Staff 

Freshman  Seminar  1  credit 

A  group  reaction  orientation  workshop  for  freshman 
majors  only,  designed  to  improve  advising  of  stu- 
dents in  human  services  and  to  enhance  faculty- 
student  relationships. 

H/HS  11  Staff 

Foundations  of  Human  Services  3  credits 

Designed  to  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  his 
needs,  his  impact  on  other  persons,  and  the  demands 
of  his  environment.  The  relationship  between  the 
professional  helper  and  his  clients  as  the  foundation 
of  all  human  ser\'ice  efl^brts  is  emphasized.  Group 
methods  will  be  employed. 

H/HS  12  Staff 

Health  and  Human  Service 

Interventions  3  credits 

Health  and  human  services  systems  are  overviewed. 
Specific  intervention  strategies  and  administrative 
policies  and  procedures. 

H/HS  13  Staff 

Career  Planning  3  credits 

Designed  to  explore  theories  of  vocational  develop- 
ment, vocational  decision-making,  career  planning, 
specific  occupations,  and  job  hunting. 

H/HS  101  Staff 

Case  Management  and  Interviewing  3  credits 

The  role  of  the  helper  as  a  case  manager  or  coordina- 
tor of  services  is  examined.  Initial  inter\'iewing  skills 
and  techniques  are  discussed.  Case  studies  and  role 
playing  activities  are  utilized. 

H/HS  102  Staff 

Counsehng  Theories  and  Techniques  3  credits 
(Prerequisite:  H/HS  101)  The  role  of  the  helper  as  an 
individual  counselor  or  caseworker  is  examined .  The- 
ories and  techniques  as  well  as  problems  in  individual 
counseling  are  explored. 

H/HS  103  Staff 

Group  Dynamics  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  H/HS  101  and  102)  The  role  of  the 
helper  as  a  group  intervention  specialist  is  examined. 
Theories  and  techniques  of  group  counseling,  group 
process,  and  group  dynamics  are  explored  and  prac- 
ticed in  controlled  settings. 

H/HS  111  Staff 

Introduction  to  Recreational  Therapy  3  credits 
Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  purpose, 
organization,  administration  and  dehvery  of  recrea- 
tional therapy  services  for  handicapped. 

H/HS  115-116  Staff 

Health  and  Medical  Information  I  &  11  6  credits 
General  data  on  societal  health  status  is  presented 
along  with  descriptions  of  the  health  professions  in- 
volved in  health  services  delivery.  Selected  physical 
conditions  and/or  disabling  conditions  are   illus- 


trated with  particular  reference  to  body  systems  in- 
volved, treatment  possibilities,  residual  fianctional 
limitations,  and  psycho-dynamics  of  each  condition. 
(H/HS  1 15  is  prerequisite.) 

H/HS  117  Staff 

Addictive  Behavior  3  credits 

Physical,  social  and  psychological  aspects  of  addic- 
tion: biochemical,  nutritional,  psychodynamic,  and 
behavioral  approaches  to  assessment,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  addiction.  Drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
smoking,  obesit}'. 

H/HS  118  Staff 

Stress  Management  3  credits 

Focuses  on  stress  which  affects  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  the  body.  Stress  diseases  of  adaption  include  can- 
cer. Type  A  Behavior,  Gl  tract  disorders  along  with 
stress-related  thought  disorders  and  emotional  dis- 
turbances. Students  learn  to  apply  relaxation  train- 
ing, cognitive  restructuring,  and  record  keeping  in 
the  treatment  of  their  own  as  well  as  others'  stress. 

H/HS  121  Staff 

Organization  &  Administration 
of  Hospitals  3  credits 

The  role  and  responsibilities  of  hospitals,  relation- 
ships with  other  components  of  the  health  system 
and  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  hospital  administra- 
tion. 

H/HS  122  Staff 

Organization  and  Dehvery  of 
Health  Care  Services  3  credits 

An  overview  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  health 
care  ser\'ices  in  the  United  States  is  presented.  The 
factors  affecting  the  deliverv  of  such  services  are  iden- 
tified to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  evolution 
and  dynamics  of  the  health  care  system  as  well  as  pros- 
pects for  fiiture  development. 
H/HS  133  Staff 

Grantmanship  3  credits 

Proposal  writing  for  program  planning  and/or  solict- 
ing  flinds  from  public  and  private  sources  is  dis- 
cussed. Included  are  the  concepts  of  needs  assesse- 
ment,  programming  strategy,  program  evaluation, 
and  budgetary  considerations.  Sources  of  funding  are 
presented  as  well  as  funding  resources  materials. 
H/HS  198  Staff 

Internship  in  Health  &  Human  Services 
Administration  3-6  credits 

Supervised  practical  experience  in  a  community 
agency  or  facility  in  the  administrative-related  areas  as 
well  as  on-campus  seminars. 

H/HS  199  Staff 

Internship  in  Human  Services  3-6  credits 

Supervised  practical  experience  in  a  community 
agency  providing  human  services.  In  selected  cases  a 
student  may  receive  credit  for  part-time  paid  work 
experience. 
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NURSING 

DR.  ROSELLEN  GARRETT,  Chairperson 

The  purpose  of  the  Baccalaureate  nursing  program  is  the  preparation  of  qualified  persons  for  entry-level 
practice  of  professional  nursing  in  hospitals  and  community  hesilth  settings.  The  program  also  provides  the 
academic  foundations  for  advanced  study  in  nursing. 

High  school  graduates  are  admitted  as  freshmen  into  the  program  which  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  nursing.  Total  class  enrollment  is  limited  in  consideration  of  educational  and  clinical  resources. 
The  curriculum  can  be  completed  in  eight  regular  semesters  of  ftill-time  study  or  four  academic  years.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  general  education  courses  during  January  intersession  and  summer  sessions  to 
reduce  the  fall  and  spring  term  schedules.  Transfer  students  wlQ  be  considered  on  a  space  available  basis. 

The  nursing  curriculum  is  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners.  The  curriculum  is 
based  on  a  planned  progression  of  courses  so  arranged  as  to  build  upon  and  develop  knowledge  and  skills  at 
levels  of  increasing  competency.  Therefore,  all  required  courses  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

For  progression  through  the  nursing  program,  a  minimum  grade  of  C  must  be  attained  in  the  prerequisite 
natural  science  courses  (Biology  13-14,  Chemistry  13-14,  Biology  125,  Mathematics  44)  and  in  each  nursing 
course. 

Prior  to  the  junior  and  senior  year,  students  enrolled  in  the  nursing  program  must  present  a  certificate  as 
evidence  of  having  completed  the  Cardiopulmonary'  Resuscitation  Basic  Life  Support  course  or  Modular 
course  oflfered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  American  Heart  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  tuition  and  fees  listed  in  the  Student  Expenses  section,  students  major- 
ing in  nursing  asume  the  responsibility  for  the  following:  uniforms  and  other  required  chnical  accessories, 
yearly  physical  examinations,  biennial  eye  and  dental  examinations,  immunizations,  comprehensive/ 
achievement  tests,  liability  insurance  and  any  travel  expenses  incurred.  Students  must  also  provide  their  own 
transportation  to  and  fi-om  agencies  utilized  for  clinical  laboratories,  and  have  access  to  a  car  during  their 
Community  Health  laboratory  in  the  senior  year. 

Applicants  and  students  should  be  aware  that  Pennsylvania  Law  prohibits  licensure  of  individuals  convicted 
of  felonies  related  to  controlled  substance  and  may  prohibit  licensure  if  there  is  a  conviction  for  any  felonious 
act.  For  details,  see  the  Admissions  Brochure  and  the  Student  Handbook  of  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

Upon  graduation  the  students  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  examination  for  the  registered  nurse  licensure. 

The  department  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

NURS.  10  Staff 

Family  Health  3  credits 

(For  non-nursing  majors.)  Concepts  and  principles  re- 
lated to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  optimal  fam- 
ily health.  Considers  factors  pertinent  to  health  needs 
and  health  practices  throughout  the  life  cvcle.  (GE 
AREA  I). 

NURS.  11  Staff" 

Fundamentals  of  Health  Care  2  credits 

(For  Physical  Therapy  majors  only.)  Introduction  to  se- 
lected principles  and  techniques  of  health  care  such  as 
assessment  of  vital  signs,  body  movement  and  align- 
ment, asepsis,  that  are  basic  to  safe  client  care  and  applica- 
ble to  the  practice  of  physical  therapy.  1  hour  lecture.  2 
hours  laboratory. 

NURS.  12  Staff" 

Introduction  to  Nursing  Concepts  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Sophomore  status  in  Nursing  Program) 
An  exploration  of  the  core  concepts  of  the  client,  health, 
nursing  and  health  patterns.  Historical,  philosophical 
and  social  development  of  nursing  and  the  role  of  the 
professional  nurse  presented.  Understanding  of  health 
and  health  continuum  in  the  broader  perspective  of  the 
human  person,  the  physiological,  psychological,  devel- 
opmental, and  sociocultural  modes.  Introduction  of  the 
nursing  process  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  cogni- 
tive, interpersonal,  and  psychomotor  skills  to  assist  cli- 
ents to  attain  and  maintain  an  optimal  level  of  health.  3  ^-  Roselkn  Garrett 
hours  lecture.  Chairperson 
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NURSING 


Dept.  and  No. 

Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

Credits 

FRESHMAN 

FALL  SPRING 

COGNATE 

Chem.  13-14 

Introductory  Chemistry 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Biol.  13-14 

Structure  &  Function 

of  the  Human  Bodv 

4 

4 

GE  AREA  II 

Psych.  23 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology* 

3 

GE  AREA  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

Phil.  20 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

GE  AREA  V 

T/RS21 

Theologv'  I 

3 

PHYS  EDUC 

Ph.  Ed.  1-2 

Basic  Physical  Education 

I 

I 

MAJOR 

MAJOR 
COGNATE 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GEAREAV 
PHYS  EDUC 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  IV 
GE  AREA  V 


MAJOR 
MAJOR 
MAJOR 
GE  AREA  V 
GEFREE 


Nurs.  12 

Nurs.  14 
Biol.  125 
Math  44 
Soc.  127 
Psych.  26 
Communications 
Humanities 
Phil.  110-132 
Ph.  Ed.  23-24 


Nurs.  101-102 
Nurs.  103 
Nurs.  104 
Humanities 
T/RS22 


Nurs.  121 
Nurs.  123 
Nurs.  124 
T/RS-Phil. 
Electives 


SOPHOMORE 
Foundations  of  Professional 

Nursing 
Nursing  I 

Intro.  Medical  Microbiology 
Computational  Statistics 
Medical  Sociology'* 
Theories  of  Personality* 
Electives 
Elective 

Ethics— Medical  Ethics* 
Advanced  Physical  Education 


JUNIOR 
Clinical  Patholog\'  I-II 
Nursing  II 
Nursing  III 
Electives 
TheologN'  II 

SENIOR 
Nursing  IV 
Research  in  Nursing 
Nursing  V 
Elective 
Electives 


19 

3 
9 

3 
3 


18 

9 

3 


18 

6 

3 


19 


15 


*Departmental  Recommendation. 

NURS.  14  Prof  Narsavage 

6  credits 
Nursing  I  Nursing  Related  to  Health  Patterns 

(Prerequisite:  Sophomore  status  in  the  nursing  pro- 
gram) Development  of  beginning  psychomotor  and 
assessment  skills  necessan'  for  the  promotion  of  opti- 
mal health  as  a  care-giver.  Focus  on  the  professional 
nurse's  role  in  assessing  and  diagnosing  the  develop- 
mental, physiological,  psychological,  and  sociocul- 
tural  dimensions  of  adaptive  health  patterns  in  indi- 
viduals with  a  stable  health  status.  4  hours  lecture  and 
6  hours  laboraton'. 


15  15 

TOTAL:  137  credits 

NURS.  101  Prof  Castor 

Clinical  Pathology  Related 

to  Health  Patterns  1  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  13-14,  Biology  13-14,  Biol- 
ogy 125)  Physical  and  psychosocial  adaptations  in  re- 
sponse to  illness  in  clients.  Concepts  dealing  with  self 
perception-self  concept,  sleep-rest,  and  activity- 
exercise  health  patterns  are  explored  and  related  to 
specific  alterations  in  clients'  health  status;  relation- 
ship of  nutrition  and  pharmacology'  to  patho- 
physiology and  pychopathology.  3  hours  lecture. 
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NURS.  102  Prof.  Castor 

Clinical  Pathology  Related 

to  Health  Patterns  II  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Clinical  Pathology  101)  Physical  and 
psychosocial  adaptations  in  response  to  illness  in  cli- 
ents. Concepts  dealing  with  nutrition  metabolic, 
sexuality-reproductive,  role-relationship,  elimina- 
tion, and  cognitive-perceptual  health  patterns  are  ex- 
plored and  related  to  specific  alterations  in  clients' 
health  status;  relationship  of  nutrition  and  pharma- 
cology to  pathophysiology  and  psychopatholog)'.  3 
hours  lecture. 

NURS.  103  Prof  Harrington 

Prof  Scheck 
Nursing  II  Nursing  the  Individual  9  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Nursing  12,  Nursing  14,  Corequisite: 
Nursing  101)  Focus  on  the  professional  nurse's  role 
as  care-gjver,  advocate  and  teacher  in  restoring  the 
physiological  and  psychosocial  adaptive  responses  of 
the  individual  experiencing  alternations  in  the  health 
patterns  of  self  perception-self  concept,  sleep-rest 
and  activity-exercise.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  nursing  process  in 
meeting  health  needs.  4  hours  lecture  and  15  hours 
laboratory. 

NURS.  104  Prof  Bohlen 

Prof  Rinaldi 
Nursing  III  Nursing 

the  Individual/Family  9  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Nursing  103;  Corequisite:  Nursing 
102).  Focus  on  the  professional  nurse's  role  as  care- 
giver, advocate  and  teacher  in  restoring  adaptive  re- 
sponses of  the  individual  and  family  experiencing  al- 
ternations in  health  patterns  of  sex- 
uality-reproductive, nutrition-metabolic,  role- 
relationships.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  planning  and 
implementation  phases  of  the  nursing  process  in 
meeting  health  needs.  4  hours  lecture  and  15  hours 
laboratory. 

NURS.  121  Prof  Matesi,  Prof.  WeUer 

Nursing  IV  Nursing  the 

Individual/Family /Community  9  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Nursing  104)  Focus  on  the  profes- 
sional nurse's  role  as  care -giver,  advocate  and  teacher 
in  promoting  and  restoring  adaptive  responses  of  the 
individual,  family  and  community'  experiencing  alter- 
nations in  the  health  patterns  of  elimination, 
cognitive-preceptional,  coping-stress-tolerance  and 
value-belief  Emphasis  placed  on  the  planning  and 
implementation  phases  of  the  nursing  process  in 
meeting  health  needs.  4  hours  lecture  and  15  hours 
laboratory. 


NURS.  123  Dr.  Bailey 

Research  in  Nursing  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  Senior  status  in  the  nursing  program. 
Math  44).  Introduction  to  and  application  of  the 
principles  and  process  of  research  in  professional 
nursing  practice.  Study  of  research  design,  data  col- 
lection technique,  interpretation  and  critique  of 
nursing  research  literature  and  reports  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  abihty  to  become  a  discriminating 
consumer  of  nursing  research.  3  hours  lecture. 

NURS.  124  Dr.  Bailey 

Nursing  V  Synthesis  of  Prof  Desmond 

Nursing  Concepts  9  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Nursing  121)  Focus  on  the  profes- 
sional nurse's  role  as  leader/manager  in  promoting, 
restoring  and  maintaining  adaptive  responses  in  indi- 
viduals experiencing  complex  alternations  in  health 
patterns.  Continued  use  of  the  nursing  process  to  im- 
plement and  to  evaluate  nursing  care  of  the  individ- 
ual, family,  community  and  groups  in  collaboration 
with  the  nursing  and  interdisciplinary  health  teams.  2 
hours  lecture  and  21  hours  laboratory. 

NURS.  140  Dr.  BaUey 

Understanding  Transculttiral 
Health  Care  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Sophomore  year  -  not 
limited  to  nursing  majors).  This  course  will  focus  on 
exploring  values,  beliefs  and  lifestyles  of  diverse  cul- 
tural groups  in  order  to  expose  the  student  to  multi- 
cultural concepts  of  health  promotion  and  mainte- 
nance. (GE  Free;  open  to  all  majors  in  the  Health 
Care  Field) . 

NURS.  142  Prof  Narsavage 

Computer  Applications  in  Nursing  3  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Junior  status  in  Nursing  Program  or 
RN).  Designed  for  nursing  majors  who  wish  to  learn 
computer  capabilities  for  nursing  applications  in  ways 
that  do  not  involve  programming.  Emphasis  is  on  in- 
teractive computer  experience  as  an  introduction  to 
disk-operating  systems,  and  word  processing, 
computer-assisted  instruction,  file  management,  da- 
tabase management  system,  care-planning,  software 
evaluation  and  research  access.  (GE  Free). 

NURS.  150  Prof  Scheck 

Nursing  the  Older  Adult  3  credits 

(Prerequiste:  Junior  status  in  nursing  program)  Focus 
on  the  Professional  nurse's  role  of  caregiver,  advocate 
and  teacher  in  promoting  and  maintaining  adaptive 
responses  of  the  older  adult  experiencing  alterations 
in  health  patterns.  Emphasis  placed  on  multidimen- 
sional assessment  factors  and  interventions  in  meet- 
ing bio-psycho-social  needs.  (GE  Free) 
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PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

DR.  SIMON,  CImirperson 

The  department  offers  an  educational  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Physical  Therapy 
which  blends  professional  studies  with  a  broad  general  education.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  entr\'-level  practice  with  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  ideals  and  values  for  productive  participation 
in  the  profession  of  physical  therapy. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association  and  graudates  are  eligible  for 
admissions  to  licensure  examinations  required  for  practice  in  the  United  States. 

Admission  to  a  prerequisite  two  years  of  pre -professional  studies  is  competitive  and  normallv  restricted  to  the 
freshman  class.  Total  class  enroUment  is  limited  in  consideration  of  clinical  resources. 

The  program's  professional  phase  begins  in  the  junior  year  It  includes  both  academic  and  clinical  compo- 
nents arranged  sequentially  for  the  progressi\'e  de\'elopment  of  competencies  needed  for  patient  evaluation, 
treatment  planning  and  implementation,  clinical  problem-solving,  interpersonal  communication,  and  admin- 
istration of  physical  therapy  ser\ices.  Experience  in  direct  patient  care  is  provided  with  active  physical  therapy 
services  located  in  affiliated  health  care  institutions  and  agencies. 

Advancement  to  professional  studies  is  automatic  for  pre-professional  students  who  satisfy'  the  following 
criteria:  completion  of  all  specified  pre-professional  prerequisite  and  general  education  requirements;  attain- 
ment of  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in  all  natural  science  and  department  courses  specified  by  the  pre-professional 
curriculum;  attainment  of  an  overall  C+  average;  documentation  of  a  minimum  two-weeks  experience  with 
an  active  physical  therapy  ser\ice  and  positive  recommendation  from  the  senice's  ranking  physical  therapist, 
and  positive  exaluation  of  personal  abilities  and  aptitudes  by  facult}'  responsible  for  department  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  pre-professional  curriculum. 

Completion  of  general  education  courses  during  Januar\'  Intersessions  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  fall  and 
spring  term  schedules.  All  professional  students  will  be  required  to  complete  clinical  field  experiences  and 
internships  specified.  Related  costs  ofliabilin,'  insurance,  uniforms,  travel,  meals,  and  temporary'  housing  are 
the  responsiblit\'  of  indi\idual  students. 


PT  100  Dr  Simon 

Health  and  Health  Care  Systems  2  credits 

Introduction  to  basic  terminolog}'  and  concepts  rele- 
vant to  the  health  care  professions.  Elements  of  a 
comprehensive  health  care  system  are  reviewed  with 
emphasis  on  factors  and  issues  which  influence  dexel- 
opment  of  system  characteristics,  and  delivery  of 
health  care  ser\ices  in  the  United  States. 

PT  101  Prof  Pellino 

Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy  3  credits 

0\'er\'iew  of  historical  de\'elopment,  philosophic  and 
legal  foundations,  and  contemporary'  practice  of 
Physical  Therapy  in  the  United  States.  Current  prac- 
tice sites  and  settings  are  reviewed  with  consideration 
of  traditional  and  emerging  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  physical  therapist.  Introduction  to  treatment 
cycle  and  basic  patient  management  techniques.  Pre- 
professional  physical  therapy  students  only.  2 'hours 
lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  102  Profs.  Nardone,  Kosmahl 

Physical  Therapy  Procedures  1  3  credits 

Introduction  to  physical  therapy  procedures. 
Problem-oriented  patient  evaluation  and  treatment 
planning  is  emphasized  through  coordinated  class- 
room and  clinical  case-study  approach .  Lectures  and 
laboratory'  practice  in  selected  evaluation  techniques 
and  therapeutic  procedures.  Management  of  pain 
and  musculoskeletal  dysfunctions  is  considered.  Ma- 
jors only.  I  Vi  hours  lecture.  3  hours  lab. 


PT  103  Profs.  Nardone,  Kosmahl 

Physical  Therapy  Procedures  II  3  credits 

Continuation  of  PT  102.  Lectures  and  laboratory' 
practice  in  selected  evaluation  techniques  and  thera- 
peutic procedures.  Management  of  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary dysfunction  is  considered.  Electrotherapy  is 
introduced.  Majors  only.  2  hours  lecture,  2  hours 
lab. 


PT  104  Profs.  Kosmahl,  Nardone 

Therapeutic  Exercise  I  3  credits 

Integrated  overview  of  physiologic  and  theoretical 
bases  for  therapeutic  exercise.  Musculoskeletal,  neu- 
romuscular, cardiovascular,  and  pulmonary  responses 
to  exercise  are  investigated.  Traditional  forms  of  ther- 
apeutic exercise  and  physiologic  rationales  for  their 
use  in  the  practice  of  physical  therapy  are  presented.  2 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  105  Dr.  Mattingly 

Human  Anatomy 

for  Physical  Therapy  5  credits 

In-depth  study  of  gross  human  anatomy  emphasiz- 
ing structural  and  functional  relationships  of  skeletal, 
muscular,  circulatory,  and  nervous  structures  com- 
prising the  head,  neck,  trunk  and  extremities.  Or- 
ganic systems  relevant  to  physical  therapy  practice  are 
also  examined.  Human  dissections  are  included.  Ma- 
jors only.  3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  lab. 
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PHYSICAL  THERAPY  CURRICULUM 


MAJOR 
COGNATE 
COGNATE 
COGNATE 
GE  AREA  II 
GE  AREA  III 
GE  AREA  IV 
GEAREAV 
GEAREAV 


Dept.  and  No. 

PTIOO 
Chem.  13-14 
Biol.  13-14 
Math  13 
Psych.  23* 
Communications 
Humanities 
Phil.  20 
T/RS21 


Descriptive  Title  of  Course 

FRESHMAN 
Health  &  Health  Care  Systems 
Introductory  Chemistry 
Structure/Function  Human  Body 
Pre-calculus  Mathematics 
Intro,  to  Psychology* 
Elective** 
Humanities  Elective 
Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Theology  1 


Credits 

FALL   INT.   SPRING 
2 


16 

7 

17 

SOPHOMORE 

MAJOR 

PTIOI 

Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy 

3 

MAJOR 

PT105 

Anatomy  for  Physical  Therapy 

5 

COGNATE 

Physics  9-10 

General  Physics  I-II 

4 

4 

COGNATE 

Biol.  120 

General  Physiology 

4^/4 

COGNATE 

Nursing  1 1 

Fundamentals  of  Health  Care 

2 

GE  AREA  II 

H/HSII 

Foundations  of  Human  Services! 

3 

GE  AREA  III 

Communications 

Elective** 

3 

GE  AREA  TV 

Humanities 

Humanities  Electives 

6 

3 

GEAREAV 

Phil.  110 

Ethics 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

3 

i9y2 

6 

18 

JUNIOR 

MAJOR 

PT  102-103 

Physical  Therapy  Procedures  I-II 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

PT  104-106 

Therapeutic  Exercise  I-II 

3 

3 

MAJOR 

PT108 

Neuroscience 

5 

MAJOR 

PT109 

Field  Experience  I 

1.5 

MAJOR 

PTllO 

Medical/Surgical  Lectures  I 

2 

MAJOR 

PT115 

Introduction  to  Clinical  Research 

3 

MAJOR 

PT120 

Concepts  in  Pathology 

2 

MAJOR 

PT121 

Kinesiology  and  Pathokinesiology 

4 

MAJOR 

PTI23 

Developmental  Pediatrics 

2 

GEAREAV 

PhU. 132 

Medical  Ethicsf 

3 

17 

1.5 

16 

Summer 

PT112 

2  crds.  (5  wks.  @  40  hrs.  a  week) 
SENIOR 

MAJOR 

PTlll 

Medical/Surgical  Lectures  II 

2 

MAJOR 

PT113 

Administrative  Seminar 

1 

MAJOR 

PT114 

Rehabilitation 

5 

MAJOR 

PT117 

Scientific  Inquiry 

2 

MAJOR 

PT122 

Therapeutic  Exercise  III 

5 

MAJOR 

PT199 

Clinical  Internships 

8 

GEAREATV^ 

Humanities 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

GEAREAV 

T/RS  PhU. 

Electives 

3 

15  6  8 

TOTAL:  149  credits 


*  Psych.  23  is  recommended;  **Engl.  7  and  Comm.  2  recommended. 
t  H/HS II,  Foundations  of  Human  Services  is  recommended. 
tt  Phil.  132,  Medical  Ethics,  is  recommended. 
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PT 106  Prof.  Kosmahl 

Therapeutic  Exercise  11  3  credits 

(Prerequisites:  PT  104,  PT  121)  A  continuation  of 
topics  introduced  during  PT  104  (traditional  forms 
of  therapeutic  exercise  and  physiologic  rationale  for 
their  use;  therapeutic  exercise  for  selected  patholo- 
gies). Major  emphasis  on  therapeutic  exercise  for 
musculoskeltal  dysfunction  and  on  orthopaedic 
physical  therapy  evaluation  are  presented.  Manual 
therapy  (mobilization)  and  spinal  traction  are  in- 
cluded. Majors  only.  2  hours  lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  108  Dr.  Mattingly 

Neuroscience  5  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  105).  Examination  of  the  develop- 
ment and  gross  and  cellular  organization  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  man  with  consideration  of  its  physio- 
logic properties  and  probable  mechanisms  of 
information  reception,  transmission,  and  integration 
at  spinal,  supraspinal  and  cortical  levels.  Concepts  of 
normal  sensory-motor  integration  and  neural  center 
influence  on  motor  activity  and  postural  control  will 
be  reviewed.  Qinical  manifestations  of  dysfunctions 
relevant  to  physical  therapy  practice  will  be  discussed. 
Majors  only.  4  hours  lecture.  2  hours  lab. 

PT  109  Prof  Nardone 

Field  Experience  I  1  '/2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  102).  Introduction  to  physical 
therapy  practice.  On-site  observations  and  practice  of 
selected  behaviors  and  procedures  with  patients  in  af- 
filiated treatment  facilities  and  settings.  Majors  only. 

PT  1 10  Dr.  MaUoy,  Prof  Kosmahl 

Medical/Surgical  Lectures  1  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  120).  Physician  lectures  providing 
an  overview  of  selected  diseases  and  disorders  com- 
monly referred  for  physical  therapy  evaluation  and 
treatment.  Relevant  medical  and  surgical  interven- 
tions will  be  reviewed  with  consideration  of  their  im- 
plications for  comprehensive  patient  management. 
Emphasis  on  musculoskeletal  disorders  and  rheu- 
matic diseases.  Majors  only. 

PT  1 1 1  Dr.  Aronica,  Prof  PeUino 

Medical/Siu-gical  Lectures  11  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  120).  Continuation  of  PT  110. 
Physician  overview  of  selected  diseases  and  disorders 
commonly  referred  for  physical  therapy  evaluation 
and  treatment.  Emphasis  on  referrals  by  neurologists, 
neurosurgeons,  cardiologists,  dermatologist,  and 
thoracic  surgeons.  Majors  only. 

PT112  Prof  Nardone 

Field  Experience  11  2  credits 

(Prerequisites:  PT  103,  PT  109).  Intermediate  physi- 


cal therapy  practice.  Practice  of  selected  behaviors 
and  procedures  with  patients  in  affiliated  treatment 
facilities  and  settings. 

PT  113  Prof  Nardone 

Administrative  Seminar  1  credit 

Introduction  to  management  process.  Application  of 
management  principles  and  practices  to  a  variety  of 
physical  therapy  services.  Majors  only.  2  seminar 
hours. 

PT  114  Profs.  Soto,  Steppacher 

Rehabilitation  5  credits 

Introduction  to  contemporary  philosophy  and  scope 
of  rehabilitation.  Introduction  to  the  psychosocial 
aspects  of  disability.  Evaluation  of  fijnctional  abilities 
and  capabilities  with  an  appreciation  for  rehabilita- 
tion potential.  Laboratory  implementation  of  treat- 
ment plans  for  physical  conditioning  and  for  specific 
goals  of  functional  training  for  selected  conditions 
and  disabilities,  i.e.,  amputee,  head  trauma,  spinal 
cord  injury  and  C.V.A..  Introduction  to  perception, 
activities  of  daily  living,  with  an  appreciation  for  ar- 
chitectural barriers  in  the  home  and  community  set- 
tings. Introduction  to  orthotics,  wheelchair  prescrip- 


Dr.  James  Simon, 

Chairperson,  Dept.  of  Physical  Therapy 
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tions,  and  wheelchair  cushions.  Introduction  to  sex- 
uality and  disability.  Majors  only.  3  hours  lecture,  4 
hours  lab. 

PT  115  Dr.  Simon 

Introduction  to  Clinical  Research  3  credits 

Introduction  to  statistical  concepts,  principles  and 
methods  for  physical  therapy  clinical  research.  A 
nonrigorous  approach  is  employed  with  emphasis  on 
practical  application  of  content  to  relevant  clinical 
data.  Majors  only. 

PT117  Dr.  Simon 

Scientific  Inquiry  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  Physical  Therapy  115)  Introduction  to 
research  design.  Review  and  critical  analysis  of  re- 
search reported  in  relevant  professional  literature. 
Design,  implementation,  and  interpretation  of  ex- 
perimental research  study  relevant  to  clinical  physical 
therapy  practice.  Preparation  of  formal  research  pro- 
posal and  presentation  of  platform,  poster,  and  jour- 
nal reports  of  research  findings.  Majors  only.  1  hour 
lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  120  Dr.  Mattingly 

Concepts  in  Pathology  2  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  105,  Corequisite:  PT  108).  Intro- 
duction to  basic  principles  of  pathology  with  empha- 
sis on  disease  concepts  and  mechanisms  relevant  to 
physical  therapy  practice.  Majors  only. 

PT  121  Prof  Kosmahl 

Kinesiology  and  Pathokinesiology  4  credits 

(Prerequisite:  PT  105;  Corequisites:  PT  104,  PT 
108).  Comprehensive  study  of  normal  human  move- 
ment, and  movement  dysfunction  associated  with  se- 
lected forms  of  pathology.  Actions  of  individual  mus- 


cles and  muscle  groups  on  skeletal  joints  are  reviewed 
and  biomechanical  factors  discussed.  Normal  and 
pathological  gaits  are  studied.  Majors  only.  3  hours 
lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  122  Prof  Pellino 

Therapeutic  Exercise  HI  5  credits 

(Prerequisites:  PT  106,  PT  121)  Introduction  to  eval- 
uation of  movement  disorders  and  treatment  with 
neuromuscular  disorders  and  treatment  with  neuro- 
muscular re-education  techniques.  Overview  of  se- 
lected exercise  theories  and  principles.  Laboratory 
practice  of  related  techniques.  Majors  only.  Three 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  lab. 

PT  123  Prof  Pellino 

Developmental  Pediatrics  2  credits 

Comprehensive  study  of  principles  of  development 
and  developmental  patterns  of  the  infant  and  young 
child.  Integration  of  growth  and  development  con- 
cepts in  assessment,  program  planning,  and  treat- 
ment dehvery  for  infants  and  children  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  neuromotor  dysfunction. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  age-related  expectations  and 
recognition  of  deviations  fi-om  normal  in  the  physi- 
cal, psychomotor,  and  perceptual  areas  of  behavior. 
Majors  only.  1  hour  lecture,  2  hours  lab. 

PT  199  Prof  Nardone,  Dr.  Simon 

Clinical  Internships  8  credits 

(Prerequisites:  PT  114  and  122)  Intensive  clinical 
practice  on  a  fiall-time  basis  for  4-8  week  periods  in  at 
least  two  different  physical  therapy  settings.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  development  of  increased  indepen- 
dence in  the  management  of  patients.  Preparation  of 
formal  research  proposal  is  included.  Majors  only. 


Dr.  Gary  Mattir^ly,  Dept.  of  Physical  Therapy 
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Dexter  Hanley 
College 


mm      .^^ 

Dr.  Shirley  M.  Adams,  Dean 


Uexter  Hanley  College 
has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  University  for  over  half  a 
centur}^  It  began  as  The  Eve- 
ning College  and  in  1976  its 
mission  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude servdce  to  the  local 
community.  Today  Hanley 
College  encompasses  both 
the  evening  credit  and  the 
non-credit  divisions  of  the 
University. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Hanley  College  is  committed  to  carrying  out  the  Jesuit  tradition  by  offering  quality  programs, 
quality  services,  and  the  opportunity  for  non-traditional  students  to  accomplish  their  educational 
goals.  Hanley  College  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  local  community  and  continually  updates  its 
programs  and  services  in  response  to  the  community's  ever-changing  needs. 

Hanley  College  serves  primarily  the  following  five  groups: 

a.  Adults  who  wish  to  pursue  an  undergraduate  degree  in  evening  or  weekend  hours. 

b.  Adults  who  wish  to  pursue  an  undergraduate  degree  on  a  part-time  basis. 

c.  Students  who  want  to  obtain  an  associate  degree. 

d.  Adults  who  want  to  improve  their  professional  competence  and/or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
new  careers. 

e.  Adults  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  educational  programs  for  their  own  enrichment. 

Hanley  College  is  dedicated  to  helping  students  succeed  by  offering  scholarship  opportunities, 
life  experience  credits,  and  academic  and  career  counselling. 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Accounting 

Communications/English 

Computer  Science 

Criminal  Justice 

Finance 

History 

Health/Human  Services 


BACHELORS'S  DEGREE 

Liberal  Studies 

Management 

Marketing 

Nursing* 

Political  Science 

Production  &  Operations 

Management 
Psychology 
Sociology 


ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 
Associate  In  Arts 
Business 
Criminal  Justice 
Electronics  Engineering** 
Health /Human  Services 
Information  Systems 
Political  Science 
Public  Administration 
Social  Relations/Gerontology 


*For  those  with  R.N.  only 
**At  present,  physics,  engineering  and  electronics  engineering  courses  are  available  only  during 
daytime  hours. 

ADMISSION  INFORMATION 
Application  for  Admission 

Admission  to  Dexter  Hanley  College  at  the  University  of  Scranton  is  based  on  the  applicant's 
academic  record,  on  evidence  of  ability  to  do  college  work  and  benefit  from  it,  and  on  indications 
of  personal  choice  and  desire  to  attend  Hanley  College.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  DHC  Office  or  may  be  requested  by  phone  (961-7580). 

Admission  of  First-Time  Students 

Dexter  Hanley  College  operates  on  a  rolling  admissions  plan  which  means  that  applications  are 
processed  on  a  continual  basis  as  they  are  received.  All  candidates  are  informed  of  the  admission 
committee's  decision  within  two  to  three  weeks  aft:er  the  completion  of  their  file  of  supporting 
credentials. 
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To  complete  the  application  file,  the  candidate  must  have  the  following  sent  to  the  Hanley 
College  Office: 

1.  A  completed  application  form  accompanied  by  the  $10.00  application  fee. 

2.  An  official  high  school  transcript  or  Graduate  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)  including  scores. 

All  prospective  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  seek  educational  counseling  prior  to  the 
time  of  actual  registration.  Appointments  for  counseling  may  be  made  by  contacting  the  Hanley 
College  Office  (961-7580).  In  some  instances  students  may  be  referred  to  the  Counseling  Center 
for  fijrther  testing  and  academic  advising. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

Under  the  rolling  admissions  plan,  transfer  candidates  may  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their 
last  semester's  courses  and  previous  work  at  an  accredited  college  or  university.  All  candidates  are 
informed  of  the  admission  committee's  decision  within  two  to  three  weeks  after  completion  of 
their  file  of  supporting  credentials . 

To  complete  the  application  file,  a  transfer  candidate  must  have  the  following  sent  to  the  Hanley 
College  Office: 

1 .  A  completed  application  form  accompanied  by  the  $10.00  application  fee. 

2.  Official  high  school  transcripts. 

3.  Official  transcripts,  mailed  directly  from  every  college  or  university  attended. 

In  general,  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  for  those  subjects  for  which  there  are  equivalent 
courses  at  the  University,  for  which  the  student  received  grades  of  C  or  higher,  and  for  those  which 
are  acceptable  for  the  specific  program  the  student  chooses  on  entering  Hanley  College.  If  the 
student  changes  major  at  a  later  date,  another  review  of  transfer  credits  will  be  made  at  that  time, 
and  the  student  will  be  given  a  written  evaluation  clearly  indicating  the  transfer  credits  which  are 
applicable  to  the  new  major.  In  all  cases,  a  minimum  of  63  credits  must  be  earned  at  the  University 
of  Scranton  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  University. 

In  the  case  of  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  within  the  University  of  Scranton,  all 
coursework  satisfactorily  completed  and  applicable  to  the  student's  program  of  studies  will  be 
accepted  in  Dexter  Hanley  College. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  any  other  college  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
courses  in  the  semester  immediately  following  the  dismissal.  The  application  of  such  a  student 
will,  however,  be  reviewed  at  the  close  of  that  period  and  admission  may  be  granted  at  that  time. 

Adinission  of  Special  Students 

Special  students  are  those  who  have  already  completed  a  B.  A.  or  B.S.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Scranton  or  another  institution,  some  part-time  students  taking  courses  for  "self-improvement," 
and  men  and  women  admitted  to  Certificate  Programs. 

Students  who  already  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  are  eligible  to 
complete  a  second  major  or  an  academic  certificate  in  Hanley  College.  A  student's  file  is  complete 
when  the  Hanley  College  Office  has  received  a  completed  application  and  official  transcripts  from 
all  colleges  previously  attended. 

Students  wishing  to  complete  a  certificate  program  in  Hanley  College  must  meet  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  appropriate  department.  (Details  about  the  Certificate  Programs  currently 
available  will  be  found  on  pages  171-176.) 
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Part-time  students  who  do  not  plan  to  work  toward  a  degree,  a  certificate,  or  a  second  major 
must  also  file  the  application  for  admission  and  must  arrange  for  oflficial  transcripts  to  be  sent  to 
the  Hanley  College  Office . 

Admission  as  a  special  student  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  degree. 

Conditional  Admission 

Oflficial  transcripts  of  high  school  and  previous  college  courses  (where  applicable)  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hanley  College  Oflfice  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  classes  each 
semester  so  that  the  student  may  be  considered  for  official  admission  to  the  College.  A  student 
may,  however,  be  admitted  conditionally  if  the  official  transcripts  have  not  been  recieved  in  the 
DHC  Office  before  classes  begin. 

The  student  whose  official  records  are  not  received  within  three  weeks  AFTER  classes  have 
begun  will  be  required  to  withdraw  ft-om  the  College,  and  forfeit  a  percentage  of  the  tuition  paid, 
according  to  the  refiand  policy  as  set  forth  for  all  students  by  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

Upon  receipt  and  evaluation  of  the  official  academic  transcripts,  the  Hanley  College  Office  will 
notify  the  student  regarding  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  student  who  is  rejected  will  be  allowed 
to  finish  the  semester  if  he/she  wishes  to  do  so  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  subsequent 
terms.  The  student  who  is  accepted  will  be  subject  to  all  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of  regu- 
larly enrolled  students.  Because  official  academic  transcripts  are  necessary  for  effective  academic 
advising,  the  student  who  enters  under  the  conditional  admission  policy  takes  fiiU  responsibility 
for  any  errors  in  course  selection  and  for  all  extra  costs  involved  in  making  changes  in  class  registra- 
tions. 

AUDITORS 

Hanley  students  may  register  as  auditors  with  the  approval  of  the  dean.  Although  regular  at- 
tendance is  expected  of  auditors,  they  are  not  liable  for  assigned  work,  quizzes,  or  examinations, 
and  they  receive  no  credit  for  the  course.  Students  not  enrolled  as  auditors  who  wish  to  change 
their  status  to  that  of  auditor  must  do  so  at  least  one  week  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring  Semesters,  and  at  least  three  class  meetings  before  the  half-way  point  in  the  Intersession 
and  either  Summer  Session.  There  is  no  reduction  in  tuition  and  fees  for  auditing  a  course. 

HANLEY  COLLEGE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Dexter  Hanley  College  offers  a  number  of  baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  common  with  other 
colleges  of  the  University. 

The  Hanley  College  baccalaureate  programs  have  the  same  general  education  requirements 
(usually  63  credits)  as  the  corresponding  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School 
of  Management,  and  the  College  of  Health,  Education  and  Human  Resources.  The  distribution 
table  for  these  general  education  requirements  is  shown  on  p.  21 . 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  physical  education  requirement,  described  on  p.  19,  is 
waived  for  DHC  students. 

The  major  programs  in  computer  science,  criminal  justice,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
and  sociology  are  identical  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  requirements  are  out- 
lined in  detail  on  pp.  41-132  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  major  programs  in  health/human  services  are  identical  with  the  College  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Human  Resources,  and  the  requirements  are  outlined  in  detail  on  pp.  147-160  of  this 
Bulletin. 

The  major  programs  in  accounting,  economics/finance,  management  and  marketing  are  shown 
in  detail  under  the  School  of  Management  listings  on  pp.  133-146. 
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Hanley  College  also  offers  three  major  programs  unique  to  itself:  the  B.S.  in  Nursing  for  Regis- 
tered Nurses,  Communications/English,  and  Liberal  Studies.  Descriptions  for  these  programs 
follow. 


B.S.  FORR.N.  STUDENTS 

The  registered  nurse  student  is  recognized  as  an  adult  learner  who  comes  with  a  diversity  of  life 
experiences,  education  and  clinical  expertise,  as  well  as  motivation  and  ability  to  learn  indepen- 
dently and  collaboratively.  To  facilitate  advanced  placement,  opportunity  is  provided  for  students 
to  validate,  by  examination,  previously  acquired  educational  and  clinical  competencies. 

The  program,  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  is  open  to  all  registered  nurses 
who  meet  admission  requirements: 

1 .  Tiansfer  courses,  expeciaily  courses  in  the  sciences  must  be  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  nurs- 
ing program  at  the  University  of  Scranton  (science  courses  taken  at  a  non-degree  program  are 
accepted  if  they  were  taken  at  an  affiliated  college  and  received  college  credit) ;  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
must  have  been  earned.  If  chemistry  courses  to  be  transferred  do  not  have  sufficient  biochemistry, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  the  student  may  challenge  Chem.  14  or  enroll  in  the  course. 

2.  Natural  science  courses  from  a  period  ten  years  prior  to  date  of  matriculation  at  the  University 
of  Scranton  are  not  accepted  for  transfer,  however,  the  lecture  component  of  Biology  1 3, 14  or  125 
and  Chemistry  13  and  14  may  be  challenged.  If  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  not  achieved,  the 
student  must  enroll  in  the  course. 

3 .  CLEP  credit  may  be  applied  except  for  nursing,  natural  science,  clinical  or  laboratory  courses . 

To  apply  for  admission  to  the  B.S.  for  R-N.  track,  students  should  submit  the  following  with  a 
completed  application  form  and  fee: 

1 .  Official  transcripts  from  high  school,  nursing  school  and  other  colleges  attended. 

2.  Scores  from  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  NLN  Preadmission  RN  Examination. 

3.  A  copy  of  State  Board/N-CLEX  results. 

4.  A  copy  of  current  Pennsylvania  Registered  Nurse  License. 

5.  Two  letters  of  recommendation:  one  academic,  one  from  employer  or  clinical  supervisor. 


Dr.  Patricia  Bailey, 
Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
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COMMUNICATIONS/ENGLISH 

The  major  program  in  Communications/English  aims  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  the  analytic 
and  critical  facilities  that  close  study  of  literature  can  develop,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  and  institutions  whereby  communication  takes  place  in  our  society.  The  graduate  of  this 
program  should  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a  variety  of  career  opportunities:  journalism, 
public  relations,  government  service,  managerial  training,  broadcasting. 

To  complete  the  program,  a  student  takes  36  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  English  and  Com- 
munications, 18  credits  in  cognate  fields,  and  60  credits  in  the  general  education  and  elective 
areas.  This  degree  program  is  open  only  to  Hanley  College  students,  although  students  registered 
in  other  colleges  of  the  University  are  welcome  to  enroll  in  individual  courses  offered  in  the 
Communications/English  program. 

LIBERAL  STUDIES 

The  Liberal  Studies  major  is  highly  individualized  program  offered  exclusively  through  Dexter 
Hanley  College.  Applicants  who  have  attended  other  accredited  colleges  may  transfer  up  to  60 
credits  for  applicable  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned.  Students  who  qualify 
for  this  interdisciplinary  degree  program  are  eligible  to  earn  as  many  as  30  semester  hours  by 
passing  the  CLEP  (College  Level  Examination  Program)  tests  with  acceptable  scores  and/or  to 
apply  for  Assessment  of  Prior  Learning  acquired  through  professional  experience  or  formal  course 
work  in  noncollegiate  settings.  Degree  requirements  for  the  Liberal  Studies  major  are  outlined  in 
the  chart  which  follows: 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LIBERAL  STUDIES 

General  Education  Credits 

Area  I  Natural  Sciences/Mathematics  9 

(Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Math) 

AREA  II  Social/Behavioral  Sciences  9 

(Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Education) 

Area  III  Communications  9 

(Communications,  Computer  Science, 
English  7,  Foreign  Lang.,  App.  Fine  Arts) 

Area  IV  Humanities  18 

(English  &  Foreign  Literature,  Fine 
Arts,  History,  Philosophy,  Theology) 

AreaV  Philosophy /Theology  18 

(Phil.  20  &  1 10  -  T/RS  21  &  T/RS  22 
2  other  Phil,  or  T/RS  electives) 

Free  Elective  3 

Tracks*:  (A) 

(C) ^         ^^ 

(D)    

Total  Credits  Required  ^        123 

*N.B. :  In  developing  the  track  areas,  the  student  will  select  3  or  4  fields  of  study,  with  at  least  12 
credits  and  no  more  than  21  credits  in  any  single  field.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
selecting  the  areas  of  study  as  well  as  to  determining  the  number  of  credits  to  be  taken  in 
each  area  selected.  Thus,  the  student  may  be  asked  to  seek  advice  fi-om  faculty  members  in 
several  Departments  before  drawing  up  a  final  degree  plan. 
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ASSOCIATE  DEGREES 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS 

Background 

The  Associate  in  Arts  may  be  consdiered  the  natural  companion  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
ser\'ing  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  students  ser\'ed  by  the  latter.  The  Associate  in  Arts  is  often 
classified  as  the  Liberal  Arts  "transfer  degree"  in  that  it  provides  the  student  with  the  broad 
exposure  to  the  arts  and  sciences  necessary  for  later  specialization  in  four-year  degree  programs  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  in  business  and  professional  fields.  Some  students  may  wish  to  use  the  A. A. 
degree  as  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  two  University  of  Scranton  baccalaureates  (the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science) ;  whereas  others  will  find  that  their  educational  and  career  goals  are 
best  served  by  using  the  degree  as  the  basis  for  entr\'  into  programs  offered  by  other  institutions. 

Degree  Requirements  for  Associate  in  Arts 

The  Associate  in  Arts  is  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  Liberal  Arts  degree.  Each  candidate  for  the 
degree  must  complete  sixt\'  semester  hours  of  credit.  Of  these,  fifty-four  credits  must  be  earned  in 
the  Liberal  Arts,  according  to  a  prescribed  plan  covering  the  humanities,  social/behavioral  sci- 
ences, and  natural  sciences/mathematics.  The  remaining  six  semester  hours  are  allotted  to  fi-ee 
electives  in  either  liberal  or  non-liberal  arts  subjects.  Applicants  who  have  attended  other  accred- 
ited colleges  may  transfer  up  to  30  credits  for  applicable  courses  in  which  a  grade  of ''C"  of  better 
was  earned.  An  outline  of  the  degree  credit  requirements  follows: 

Credits  Required  by  Area  of  Study 

Area  I:           Natural  Sciences/Mathematics  9 

ArealL          Social/Behavioral  Sciences  9 

Area  III:        Communications 

Comm.  2  —  Fundamentals  of  Speech  3 

English  7  —  Written  Communications  3 
Elective  in  Speech,  Writing,  Foreign  Language, 

Computer  Science,  App.  Fine  Arts  3 

Area  IV:        Humanities  18 

Area  V:  Philosophy  and  Theology 

Phil  20  —  Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

T/RS21-Theolog\'I  3 

Phil  1 1 0-Ethics  or  f/RS  22-Theology  II  3 

54 
Free  Electives  6 

TaE\L       60 


A  comparison  of  the  A.  A.  degree  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  reveals  that  the  Liberal  Arts 
distribution  requirements  are  essentially  similar.  By  careftil  planning,  the  student  can  utilized  part 
of  the  distribution  plus  the  free  electives  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  major  in  a  specific  discipline  in 
the  humanities,  social/behavioral  sciences  or  natural  sciences/mathematics.  Finally,  the  A. A.  will 
serxe  to  satisfy  many  of  the  Liberal  Arts  distribution  requirements  and  free  electives  for  one  of  the 
degrees  in  business,  accounting,  management  or  marketing. 
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ASSOCIATE  DEGREES  IN  CAREER-RELATED  FIELDS 

Background 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  career-related  fields  has  been  designed  as  the  natural  compan- 
ion to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  those  majors.  At  the  present  time  the  University  offers 
associate  degrees  in  the  following  areas: 

Business  Political  Science 

Criminal  Justice  Public  Administration 

Electronics  Engineering  Social  Relations/Gerontology 

Health  and  Human  Services 
Information  Systems 

Degree  Requirements 

To  earn  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  one  of  these  career-related  fields  (except  Electronics 
Engineering  and  Information  Systems,  described  separately  below),  the  student  must  successfully 
complete  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit.  Of  these,  forty-two  credits  must  be  earned  in  the  Liberal 
Arts,  according  to  a  prescribed  plan  covering  the  humanities,  social/behavioral  sciences,  and  natu- 
ral sciences/mathematics.  Twelve  additional  credits  must  be  earned  in  the  major  field.  The  remain- 
ing six  semester  hours  are  allotted  to  ft^ee  electives  in  either  the  area  of  specialization  or  any  other 
field.  An  outline  of  the  degree  credit  requirement  is  provided  below. 


CREDITS  REQUIRED  BY  AREA  OF  STUDY: 
Associate  Degree  in:  I         11       III      IV       V        Free       "Major"  Grand  Total 


Criminal  Justice 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

60 

H/Human  Services 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

60 

Political  Science 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

60 

Public  Administration 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

60 

Social  Relations/ 

Gerontolog}' 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

12 

60 

In  selecting  courses  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  by  "areas'"  of  study,  the  student  will  be 
guided  by  this  listing: 

(Biolog)';  Chemistry;  Mathematics;  Physics) 
(Business;  Economics,  Human  Services;  Criminal 
Justice;  Pol.  Sci.;  Psychology;  Sociology) 
(Communications;  English  3,  7;  Comm.  2;  Computer 
Science;  Modern  Language) 

(Fine  Arts;  History;  Literature;  Philosophy;  Theology/ 
Religious  Studies) 
Philosophy  &  T/RS:     (Phil.-20  &  T/RS-21  are  required) 


Area  I: 

Natural  Sciences: 

Area  11: 

Social/Behavior: 

Area  111: 

Communications 

Area  IV: 

Humanities: 

Area  V: 

Philosophy  &  T/F 
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General 

Education 

Dept.  and  No. 

Description  of  Course 

Areal 

Math  6,  7 

Quantitative  Methods  1, 11 

Area  11 

Econ.  11,12 

Prin.  of  Econ.  1, 11 

Soc.  Studies 

Elective 

Area  111 

Engl.  7 

Written  Communication 

Comm.  2 

Fundam.  of  Speech 

Cmp.  Sci.  21 

Computing,  Bus.  &  Soc.  Sci 

Area  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

AreaV 

Phil.  20 

Intro,  to  Phil. 

T/RS21 

Theology  1 

PhU. 110  or 

Ethics 

T/RS22 

Theology  11 

Major/Cognates 

Mgt.  1 

Intro,  to  Business 

Ace.  3,  4 

Financial/Managerial  Acctg. 

QMS.  15,16 

Statis.  tor  Business  1, 11 

Mgt.  9 

Legal  Environ,  of  Business 

Credits 

6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 

3 
42 

3 
6 
6 
3 


18 
TOTAL      60 


ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING 


General  Education 


Dept.  and  No. 

Description  of  Course 

Credits 

Areal 

Math  13,  14 

Pre-CaJculus,  Analysis  1 

6 

Area  11 

Soc./Behav.  Sci. 

Elective 

3 

Area  111 

Engl.  7 

Written  Communication 

3 

Comm.  2 

Fundam.  of  Speech 

3 

Area  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

6 

AreaV 

PhU.  20 

Intro,  to  Philosophy 

3 

T/RS21 

Theology  1 

3 

29 

Major/Cognates 

Phys.  11,12 

Elem.  of  Physics  (&  labs) 

8 

Phys.  21 

Elem.  of  Modern  Physics 

4 

Math  21,  22 

Analysis  II,  III 

8 

Cmps.  20  or 

FORTRAN  77 

Cmps.  24 

Computer  Science  I 

3 

Engr.  23 

Solid  State  Materials  Sci. 

3 

Engr.  30,  31 

Elem/Interm.  Digital  Design 

2 

Engr.  32 

Intro.  toComput.  Aid.  Design 

1 

EE.  24 

Circuit  Analysis  (&  lab) 

4 

EE.  106 

Discrete  Electron.  Devices 

(&  lab) 

4 

EE.  107 

Digital  Logic  Circuits  (&  lab) 

4 

41 
■10L\L:      70 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


General  Education 


Dept.  and  No. 

Description  of  Coiuse 

Area  I 

Math  10,  11 

Discrete  Math.  1, 11 

Area  II 

Econ. 11-12  or 

Prin.  of  Economics  1,  II 

Pol.  Sci.  5-6 

Intro,  to  Pub.  Admin.  I,  II 

Area  III 

Engl.  7 

Written  Communication 

Engl.  9 

Techn.  &  Business  Writing 

Comm.  2 

Fundam.  of  Speech 

Area  IV 

Humanities 

Electives 

AreaV 

Phil.  20 

Intro,  to  Philosophy 

T/RS21 

Theology  I 

PhU.  110  or 

Ethics 

T/RS22 

Theology  II 

FREE 

Elective 

Elective* 

Major/Ck>gnates 

Cmps.  24,  25 

Computer  Science  I,  II 

Cmps.  100 

Machine  Org.  &  Assemb.  Prog. 

Cmps.  110 

Data  Structures 

Cmps.  126 

File  Process,  with  COBOL 

Math  14 

Calculus  1 

Credits 
6 

6 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 

3 
3 


42 


TOIAL: 


23 
62 


Alumni  Memorial  Lilnmy 
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CERTIFICATES  FOR  ACADEMIC  CREDIT 

A  Certificate  Program  is  an  educational  opportunity  to  gain  professional  knowledge  or  training 
in  a  specific  field  before  or  after  pursuing  a  degree. 

The  courses  a  certificate  student  takes  are  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  University.  Most 
certificates  are  comprised  of  six  to  eight  academic  credit  courses  which  are  recorded  permanently 
on  a  transcript  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Some  certificates  also  include  guided  learning  experiences. 

Students  enroll  in  the  undergraduate  certificate  programs  with  a  variety  of  educational  back- 
grounds ranging  from  no  college  work  to  having  earned  a  degree  already.  A  student  enrolled  in  a 
degree  program  in  Dexter  Hanley  College  may  apply  for  and  earn  a  certificate  concurrently. 

In  order  to  earn  a  certificate,  a  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  certificate  courses 
and  must  successfully  complete  any  other  requirements  as  stipulated  for  a  specific  certificate  pro- 
gram. 

Application  to  a  certificate  program  is  made  through  the  Admissions  Counselor  in  Dexter  Han- 
ley College.  Each  program  will  be  coordinated  by  a  faculty  member  in  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment. After  a  student's  application  is  approved  by  the  certificate  coordinator,  the  student  is  noti- 
fied of  his/her  acceptance  into  the  program  and  may  then  register.  The  certificate  coordinator 
serves  as  a  student's  advisor  in  achieving  the  certificate.  A  student  is  responsible  for  conferring 
with  his/her  advisor  as  needed  before  registering  and  in  the  course  of  earning  the  certificate. 
Information  on  specific  application  requirements  can  be  obtained  from  Hanley  College. 

Each  department  reserves  the  right  to  modify  its  certificate  program  requirements.  Admission  to 
a  certificate  program  is  subject  to  department  approval.  In  certain  certificate  programs  the  required 
courses  may  be  transferred  from  an  approved  college  or  university,  or  may  be  waived  on  the  basis  of 
prior  experience. 

Certificates  currently  available  include  Alcohol/Drug  Abuse  Counseling,  Computer  Science, 
Information  Science,  Journalism,  Specialized  Writing,  Drama/Theater,  Gerontology,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Health  and  Human  Services  Administration;  and  several  in  the  field  of  Business/ 
Management:  Pre-Business,  Pre-Accounting,  Accounting,  Finance,  Personnel,  and  Production 
Management. 


CERTIFICATE  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  seek  to  develop  a  familiarity  with  computers  and  their  application  to 
the  industrial  environment. 

1 .  Individuals  presently  in  industry  who  need  to  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  computer  appli- 
cations. 

2.  Individuals  who  are  seeking  to  develop  entry-level  skills  necessary  for  industrial  computing. 

Required  Courses:  Electives: 

CMPS.  24:  Computer  Science  I  CMPS.  100:  Machine  Organiz.  &  Assembler  Prog. 

CMPS.  25:  Computer  Science  II  CMPS.  101 :  Operaring  Systems 

CMPS.  110:  Data  Structures  CMPS.  125:  Artificial  Intelligence 

CMPS.  150:  Programming  Languages 
CMPS.  160:  Formal  Language  Theory 
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CERTIFICATE  IN  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  seek  to  develop  a  familarity  with  computers  and  their  application  to 
the  business  environment. 

1 .  Individuals  presently  in  business  who  need  to  develop  a  greater  familiarity  of  computer  appli- 
cations. 

2.  Individuals  who  are  seeking  to  develop  entry-level  skills  necessary  for  business  computing. 


Required  Courses: 

CMPS.  24:  Computer  Science  I 
CMPS.  25:  Computer  Science  II 
CMPS.  126:  FUe  Processing  with  COBOL 
CMPS.  127:  Information  Systems  Analysis 


Electives  (Select  2  courses): 

CMPS.  110:  Data  Structures 
CMPS.  136:  Advanced  COBOL 
CMPS.  138:  Business  Systems  Analysis 
CMPS.  142:  Database  Systems 


CERTIFICATE  IN  JOURNALISM 

(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  seek  to  develop  their  journalistic  skills. 

1 .  Individuals  who  are  seeking  entry-level  skills  in  journalism. 

2.  Individuals  seeking  to  refine  existing  journalistic  skills. 


Required  Covu^es: 

Engl.  7:       Written  Communications 
Media  151 :  Intro,  to  Mass  Media 
Electives  (Select  4  courses): 
Media  111:  Advan.  Composition 
Media  121 :  Man.  &  Mass  Media 
Media  122:  Mass  Media  &  the  Law 
Media  123:  Mass  Media  Mgmt. 


Media  152:  Newswriting 
Media  161:  Advertising 
Media  171:  Public  Relations 
Media  172:  Promotional  Writing 
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CERTIFICATE  IN  SPECIALIZED  WRITING 

(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  wish  to  develop  their  writing  skills  in  specific  areas. 

1 .  Individuals  who  wish  to  develop  skills  in  specific  areas  of  writing. 

2.  Individuals  who  are  seeking  to  refine  existing  writing  skills. 

Required  Courses: 

Engl.  7:        Written  Communication 
Media  111:  Advanced  Composition 
Electives  (Select  4  covu^es): 

Engl.  9:  Scientific  Writing  Engl.  126:  Creative  Writing:  Short  Story 

Engl.  12:  Writing  for  the  Law  Engl.  175:  Introduction  to  Publishing 

Engl.  117:  Film  Criticism  Engl.  176:  Magazine  Editing 

Engl.  121 :  Script  Writing  Engl.  177:  Children's  Literature 

Engl.  124:  Creative  Writing:  Poetry  Media  105:  Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Media  144:  Writing  for  Television 


CERTIFICATE  IN  DRAMA/THEATER 

(21  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  wish  to  develop  their  knowledge  of  and  skills  in  the  areas  of  drama  and 
theater. 

1 .  Individuals  who  wish  to  develop  acting  skills  for  personal  satisfaction. 

2.  Individuals  who  wish  to  develop  more  professional  or  semi-professional  skills  in  drama  and/or 
theater. 


Required  Courses: 

Engl.  27:  Introduction  to  Drama 
Engl.  107:  Introduction  to  Theater 
Engl.  108:  Introduction  to  Acting 


Electives  (Select  4  courses): 

Engl.  109:  Intermediate  Acting 

Engl.  110:  Advanced  Acting 

Engl.  118:  Drama  Practicum 

Engl.  131:  Shakespeare;  Tragedies 

Engl.  132:  Shakespeare;  Comedies 

Engl.  149:  Dramatic  Comedy 

Engl.  150:  Modern  Drama 

Engl.  151-152:  History  of  the  Theatre,  I,  II 
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CERTIFICATE  IN  ALCOHOL/DRUG  ABUSE  COUNSELING 
(24  credits) 

A  program  designed  for  teachers,  school  counselors  or  individuals  interested  in  preparatory 
coursework  toward  state  certification.  (This  program  has  been  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors  Certification  Board  (PADACCB)  for  approval.)  State  certifi- 
cation also  requires  three  years'  work  experience  in  a  treatment  facility  and  a  certifying  examina- 
tion. 


Required  Courses: 

H/HS.  101:  Case  Mgmt.  &  Interv. 

H/HS.  102:  Counsel.  Theo.  &Tech. 

H/HS.  117:  Addictive  Behavior 

Psyc.  23:  Fund,  of  Psychology 

Intd. :  Health  &  Legal 
Implications  of 
Chemical/Drug  Abuse 


Electives  (Select  three  courses): 
H/HS.  103:  Group  Dynamics 
C/SF  172:  Marital  &  Family  Therapy 
Psyc  145:  Abnormal  Psychology 
Soc.  21 :  Principles  of  Sociology 
Soc.  22:  Social  Problems 
S/CJ  117:  Sociology  of  Deviance 
Educ:  Substance  Education  & 
Prevention 


CERTIFICATE  IN  GERONTOLOGY 
(18  credits) 

A  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  either  currently  employed  in  the  field  of  aging 
by  providing  course  work  designed  to  increase  and  refine  knowledge  and  practicioner  skills  (AD- 
VANCED), or  those  persons  considering  a  career  in  the  field  as  a  basic  certificate  specially  designed 
for  those  with  some  previous  college  preparation  (BASIC) . 


BASIC 

Required  Courses: 

Gero.  101:  Intro,  to  Gerontology 

Gero.  103:  Health  &  Aging 

Gero.  105:  Social  Policy  &  Aging 

Soc.  21:  Prin.  of  Sociology 


ADVANCED 
Required  Courses: 

Gero.  101:  Intro,  to  Gerontology 
Gero.  103:  Health  &  Aging 


Electives  (Select  two  courses): 

Gero.  106:  Crime  &  Aging 
Gero.  107:  Aging  &  the  Community 
Gero.  109:  Aging  &  Human  Behavior 
Gero.  112:  Aging  &  the  Life  Cycle 
Gero.  122:  Soc.  Problems  of  Aging 
Gero.  126:  Aging  &  Death 


Electives  (Select  four  courses): 

Gero.  106:  Crime  &  Aging 

Gero.  107:  Aging  &  the  Community 

Gero.  109:  Aging  &  Human  Behavior 

Gero.  110:  Aging  in  Anthropological  Perspective 

Gero.  112:  Aging  &  the  Life  Cycle 

Gero.  122:  Sociauf  Problems  of  Aging 

Gero.  126:  Aging  &  Death 

Gero.  191:  Independent  Study 

Gero.  198,199:  Practicum  in  Gerontology 
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CERTIFICATE  IN  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  seek  to  develop  a  lamilarity  with  the  health  and  human  services 
environment. 

1 .  Individuals  considering  entering  the  health/human  services  field. 

2.  Entry-level  employees  who  are  seeking  career  advancement. 


Required  Covirses: 

h/hsii 

Soc.  21 
H/HS12 
Psych.  23 
H/HS  115-116 


Foundations  of  Human  Services 

Principles  of  Sociology 

Health  and  Human  Services  Interventions 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology 

Health  and  Medical  Information  I,  II 


CERTIFICATE  IN  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

(18  credits) 

A  program  for  adults  who  seek  to  develop  administrative  skills  in  the  health  and  human  services 
profession. 

1 .  Individuals  considering  entering  the  field  of  H/HS. 

2.  Individuals  presently  in  the  heaJth/human  services  profession. 

A.  Those  seeking  to  upgrade  present  skills. 

B .  Those  seeking  career  advancement . 


Required  Courses: 

H/HS  11 
H/HS  12 
H/HS  115-116 
H/HS  121 
H/HS  122 


Foundations  of  Human  Services 
Health  and  Human  Services  Interventions 
Health  and  Medical  Information  I,  II 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Hospitals 
Organization  and  Delivery  of  Health  Care  Services 


CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT 

LEVEL  I 

Level  I  certificate  programs  will  comprise  18  credits,  with  no  more  than  6  credits  allowed  by  way 
of  transfer  fi-om  another  college.  Level  I  programs  are  open  to  any  qualified  student  (i.e.,  who 
meets  DHC  entrance  requirements). 


PRE-ACCOUI>ITING 

(18  credits) 

Ace.  1,2 
Ace.  14 
Mgt.  9 
Cmps.  1 
Econ. 10 


PRE-BUSINESS 
(18  credits) 

Ace.  3,4 
Econ. 11, 12 
QMS.  15, 16 


Financial  Accounting  I,  II 
Law  for  Accountants 
Legal  Environment  of  Business 
Computer  Literacy 
Essentials  of  Economic  Theory 


Financial  Accounting  —  Managerial  Accounting 
Principles  of  Economics  I,  II 
Statistics  for  Business  I,  II 
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LEVEL  n 

Level  II  certificate  programs  will  comprise  18  credits,  with  no  more  than  3  credits  allowed  by 
way  of  transfer  from  another  approved  college.  Level  II  programs  are  open  only  to  students  who 
have  achieved  junior  status,  ancl  have  completed  the  appropriate  Level  I  program. 


ACCOUNTING 

(18  credits) 

Ace.  21,23 
Ace.  115 
Ace.  121,123 
Ace.  Elective 


Intermediate  Accounting  I,  II 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  Theory  —  Federal  Taxes 


FINANCE 

(18  credits) 

Eco.  117,118 
Fin.  110 
Fin.  160 
Fin.  173 
Fin.  Elective 


Intermediate  Economics  1,  II 
Corporation  Finance  I 
Monetary  and  Financial  Economics 
Financial  Management 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
(18  credits) 

Mgt.  109  Introduction  to  Management  Science 

Mgt.  115  Production  &  Operations  Management 

Mgt.  150  Advan.  Production  &  Inventory  Management 

Mgt.  151  Management  of  Materials,  Methods  and  Productivity 

Mgt.  152  Computer  Applic.  to  Manufacturing  Management 

Mgt.  153  Business  Information  Management 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


(18  credits) 

Mgt.  108 
Mgt.  116 
Mgt.  140 
Mgt.  141 
Mgt.  142 
Mgt.  143 

PRE-MBA 

(18  credits) 

Mgt.  107 
Mgt.  108 
Mgt.  109 
Mgt.  115 
Mgt.  116 
Fin.  110 


Organization  and  Management 
Organizational  Behavior 
Personnel  Management 
Labor  Relations 
Organization  Theory 
Group  Dynamics 


Managerial  Marketing 
Organization  and  Management 
Intro,  to  Management  &ience 
Production  and  Operations  Science 
Organizational  Behavior 
Corporation  Finance 
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SEQUENCE  OF  STUDY/PREREQUISITES 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  in  Hanley  College  are  strongly  advised  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  sequence  of  studies  listed  for  their  chosen  major.  That  students  may  be  assured  of 
having  the  adequate  background  for  the  successful  completion  of  certain  courses,  prerequisite 
courses  are  sometimes  listed.  The  course  descriptions  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  Bulletin  contain 
the  necessary  information  on  prerequisites.  In  some  cases  practical  experience  may  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  prerequisite  courses,  but  such  requests  for  exceptions  must  be  approved  by  the  depart- 
mental advisor  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  should  also  check  with  their  departments  for 
specific  scheduling  information  on  course  sequences  in  their  major.  Since  not  all  required  courses 
are  offered  each  semester,  carefial  planning  should  be  done  in  advance  to  assure  smooth  progress 
through  the  degree  program. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PROGRAM  IN  HUMANITIES 

The  goal  of  the  Special  Summer  Program  in  Humanities  is  to  provide  university-level  learning 
opportunities  for  adult  and  nontraditional  students  who  are  just  beginning  their  collegiate  ca- 
reers. It  entails  providing  an  overview  of  the  scholarly  resources  available  at  this  university  and 
carefiilly  designing  the  kind  of  serious  study  projects  that  cultivate  students'  critical  thinking  and 
reading  skills,  study  habits,  and  oral  and  written  expression,  while  adding  to  their  general  knowl- 
edge in  a  wide  range  of  humanistic  disciplines.  The  knowledge,  understanding  and  skills  that 
students  can  gain  by  confronting  the  liberal  arts  tradition  in  the  early  stages  of  their  university 
studies  will  provide  them  with  a  solid  base  on  which  to  build  in  the  future. 

Hum.  1:  Reading  and  Research:  This  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's  profi- 
ciency in  reading,  research,  and  study  skills.  Readings  will  be  selected  from  various 
fields  in  the  humanities,  and  emphasis  will  be  on  preparing  students  for  the  kinds 
of  reading  they  will  be  required  to  do  in  their  fijture  University  course  work.  (3 
credits) 

Hum.  2-3:  Modes  of  Expression:  This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  to  refine  both 
writing  and  speaking  abilities.  The  laboratory  approach  allows  individual  atten- 
tion by  instructor  and  lab  assistants  in  the  exploration  of  various  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  a  wide  range  of  areas.  Successftil  completion  of  Hum.  2-3  fulfills  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  skills  requirement  of  the  University.  (6  credits) 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  Hanley  College  students  only  (i.e.,  not  to  students  enrolled  in  other 
undergraduate  schools  of  the  University  of  Scran  ton).  Credits  may  be  applied  to  either  GE  Area 
III  or  GE  Area  IV,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hanley  College  Dean. 

TELECOURSES 

Telecourses  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  have  difficulty  attending  classes  on  campus. 
Courses  are  shown  one  hour  per  week  on  WVIA.  Students  complete  weekly  assignments  and 
either  mail  them  in  or  drop  them  off  at  the  Hanley  College  Office.  Meetings  with  instructors  are 
reduced  from  the  typical  three  hours  per  week.  These  courses  are  geared  to  highly  motivated 
students  capable  of  doing  independent  work.  (Courses  offered  vary  each  semester.) 

CREDIT  FOR  ACADEMICALLY  RELEVANT  LEARNING 

Hanley  College  provides  two  types  of  opportunities  for  students  to  earn  credit  for  university- 
level  learning  that  takes  place  outside  the  classroom  setting: 
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College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

The  College-Level  Examination  Program  has  been  established  to  enable  students  of  all  ages  to 
earn  college  credit  by  examination.  Through  the  CLEP  tests,  applicants  may  gain  credit  in  many 
academic  subjects  applicable  to  their  degree  programs.  Individuals  who  wish  further  information 
about  these  examinations  should  consult  the  Dean  of  Hanky  College  or  write  directly  to  the 
Program  Director,  College-Level  Examination  Program,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  1824,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

Assessment  of  Prior  Learning 

Many  students  have  acquired  substantial  amounts  of  "experiential  learning"  outside  a  formal 
college  or  university  classroom  in  jobs,  military  service,  or  nonaccredited  institutions.  One  who 
wishes  to  have  this  learning  assessed  for  possible  credit  will  enroll  in  a  one-semester  course.  Portfo- 
lio Development,  to  document  relevant  experiences  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  them  for 
departmental  review.  Faculty  evaluators  from  the  appropriate  department(s)  will  evaluate  the 
portfolio  and  recommend  a  credit  award  for  the  student's  learning.  For  flirther  information  about 
this  program,  contact  Hanley  College  (961-7580). 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Hanley  College  students  should  consult  pages  23-26  of  this  Bulletin  for  academic  regulations 
common  to  all  four  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University.  They  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
following  policies  which  relate  specifically  to  those  enrolled  in  DHC: 

Cross-Registration 

A  student  registered  in  Dexter  Hanley  College  may  take  courses  in  the  other  colleges  of  the 
University  on  a  space  available  basis,  provided  he/she  meets  the  conditions  for  cross-registration  as 
set  forth  by  the  Deans  and  announced  prior  to  each  registration  period. 

Dean's  List 

Since  many  students  in  Hanley  College  are  enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis,  the  Dean's  List  criteria 
for  this  school  differ  somewhat  from  those  described  on  page  24.  Students  in  DHC  may  earn 
Dean's  List  distinction  provided  they  carry  at  least  three  courses  (9  credits)  during  the  semester 
and  earn  at  least  a  3.3  QPI  with  no  D's  or  F's.  The  Dean's  List  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
and  spring  terms  each  year. 

CAMPUS  LIFE 

Hanley  students  should  consult  the  Student  Handbook  for  information  about  such  practical 
matters  as  I.D.  cards,  parking  permits,  and  opportunities  for  commuter  participation  in  various 
aspects  of  University  lite.  DHC  participation  in  campus  government  is  provided  through  the 
Hanley  College  Student  Council  and  through  Hanley  College  representation  on  the  University 
Senate. 

TUITION  AND  FEES  1987-88 

Hanley  College  Tuition  $1 77.00  per  credit 

University  Fee  for  Hanley  Students  20.00  per  semester 

Application  Fee  for  Hanley  Students  10.00 

Orientation  Fee  for  Hanley  Students  20.00 

Recreational  Complex  Use  Fee  for  Hanley  Students  (optional)      50.00  per  semester 
Prior  Learning  Portfolio  Review  Fee  30 . 00  per  credit 

Other  course  and  service  fees  common  to  all  undergraduates  are  found  in  the  next  section  of  this 
Bulletin. 
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PARENTS'  PROGRAM 

Whenever  at  least  one  dependent  child  from  a  family  is  in  attendance  at  the  University  as  a  full- 
time  undergraduate  student,  a  special  family  tuition  reduction  policy  will  apply  for  a  parent  en- 
rolled in  Dexter  Hanley  College.  The  amount  of  Tuition  Credit  that  will  be  awarded  each  semester 
will  be  calculated  after  other  financial  aid  has  been  applied  by  the  Treasurer's  Office  personnel. 
Forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer's  Office  or  from  Hanley 
College. 

TUITION  POLICY  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Senior  citizens  60  years  of  age  or  over  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  courses  at  the  University  of 
Scranton  on  a  "space  available"  basis  with  no  tuition  charges.  A  registration  fee  for  credit  courses, 
lab  fees  and  materials  fees  where  applicable,  and  textbook  costs  will  be  charged. 

The  policy  applies  to  courses  in  all  colleges  of  the  Unversity.  If  a  course  is  taken  for  credit,  the 
senior  citizen  must  meet  all  qualifications  and  prerequisites  for  the  course. 

Senior  citizens  will  register  with  the  Hanley  CoUege  Office,  and  papers  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
other  appropriate  offices  for  processing.  This  will  assure  a  minimum  of  waiting  in  line,  etc. 

Space  availability  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  the  senior  citizen  wUl  know 
of  his  or  her  acceptance  in  a  class  in  time  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  attendance.  A 
minimum  of  10  "regular"  students  must  be  enrolled  for  a  course  before  a  senior  citizen  will  be 
allowed  to  register  with  no  tuition  charges.  (Otherwise  the  course  is  subject  to  cancellation.) 


FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  HANLEY  STUDENTS 

At  the  present  time  several  forms  of  financial  aid  are  available  for  students  enrolled  in  Dexter 
Hanley  College: 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 

Hanley  College  students  are  eligible  for  PHEAA  grants  if  they  are  taking  twelve  credits  a  semes- 
ter; they  are  eligible  for  PHEAA  loans  if  they  are  taking  at  least  six  credits.  Students  applying  for 
this  aid  are  required  to  file  a  formal  University  of  Scranton  Financial  Aid  Application,  which 
includes  all  the  necessary  financial  and  tax  information  and  documentation  demanded  by  both 
federal  and  state  programs. 

Pell  Grants 

Hanley  students  taking  at  least  six  credits  a  semester  are  eligible  to  apply  for  federal  grants 
administered  under  the  PELL  GRANT  program.  For  these  grants,  too,  the  University  of  Scranton 
Financial  Aid  Apphcation  and  the  accompanying  documentation  are  required. 

Dexter  Hanley  Scholarship 

Partial  tuition  scholarships  are  available  for  Hanley  students  who  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of 
need  as  well  as  academic  competence. 

Robert  L.  McDevitt  Scholarship 

Income  from  a  fund  established  in  1977  provides  scholarship  assistance  to  Hanley  College  stu- 
dents. The  scholarship  was  established  by  Robert  L.  McDevitt,  a  Georgetown  University'  class- 
mate and  longtime  friend  of  Father  Dexter  Hanley,  S.  J. ,  who  served  as  President  of  the  University 
from  1970  to  1975. 
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Newcombe  Scholarship  for  Mature  Women 

The  Charlotte  W.  Newcombe  Foundation  provides  scholarship  funds  for  mature  women  stu- 
dents completing  their  education  in  preparation  for  a  second  career.  These  scholarships  are  availa- 
ble to  any  such  "mature  women"  enrolled  in  any  of  the  undergraduate  schools  of  the  University 
of  Scranton,  but  obviously  several  each  year  are  awarded  to  women  enrolled  in  Dexter  Hanley 
College. 

Application  forms  for  Dexter  Hanley,  McDevitt  and  Newcombe  scholarships  are  available  in  the 
Dexter  Hanley  College  office  in  April. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Non-Credit  Courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mature  student.  These  include  re- 
fresher programs  for  those  planning  to  begin  studies  for  an  associate  or  baccalaureate  degree, 
courses  for  the  professional  who  wishes  to  upgrade  skills  or  qualify  for  a  license,  and  courses  of 
general  interest  for  those  seeking  cultural  enrichment  or  personal  development. 

Conferences,  Institutes,  and  Workshops,  which  are  public  service  programs  arranged  for  spe- 
cial groups  or  professionals  in  a  specific  area.  Such  programs  occur  both  on  and  oflfcampus;  many 
are  co-sponsored  by  other  organizations.  The  Continuing  Education  Office  is  the  unit  on  campus 
designed  to  award  Continuing  Educations  Units  (CEU's),  a  nationally  recognized  means  of  docu- 
menting certain  kinds  of  adult  educational  experiences. 

Computer  Assisted  Design,  The  Department  of  Physics/Engineering  and  the  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  sponsor  a  series  of  Computer  Aided  Design  seminars  using  AutoCAD  Soft- 
ware. These  training  seminars  have  been  developed  to  assist  area  professionals  in  learning  more 
about  this  exciting  new  concept  in  design. 

The  three-day  seminars  are  offered  on  a  regular  monthly  schedule  and  use  the  up-to-date  facili- 
ties of  the  University's  new  computer  lab. 

Elderhostel 

Since  1981  the  Universiy  has  participated  in  ELDERHOSTEL,  an  international  program  that 
offers  adult  learners  over  the  age  of  60  the  opportunity  to  share  a  short-term,  residential  experi- 
ence of  campus  Ife.  Through  a  network  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  abroad,  older  learners  can  spend  a  week  on  campus  —  living  in  dormitories,  eating  in  student 
cafeterias,  and  using  the  school's  cultural,  academic,  and  recreational  facilities. 

For  more  information  and  registration  details,  interested  individuals  should  contact  the  Office 
of  Continuing  Education  at  961-7582. 

Senior  Citizen  Discounts 

Senior  citizens  may  enroll  in  non-credit  continuing  education  courses  at  half  tuition,  provided 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  regular  students  enrolled  for  those  courses. 

For  fijrther  information  regarding  any  of  the  Continuing  Education  programs  at  the  University, 
contact  the  Director  by  calling  961-7582. 
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SAINT  PIUS  X  SEMINARY 

In  cooperation  with  the  Diocese  of  Scranton  and  its  Bishop,  J.  Clifford  Timlin,  D.D.,  the 
University  offers  a  variety  of  academic  degree  programs  to  students  training  for  the  diocesan 
priesthood  in  the  formation  program  at  St.  Pius  X  Seminary,  Dalton,  Pa.  "The  immediate  aim  of 
the  college  level  formation  for  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood  is  to  help  him  to  mature  as  a 
liberally  educated  human  person,  committed  to  Christ  and  to  the  service  of  his  neighbor."  (The 
Prq^m  of  Priestly  Formation) 

Bishop  J.  Carroll  McCormick,  then  Ordinary  of  the  Scranton  Diocese,  responding  to  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  entered  an  agreement  with  the 
University  of  Scranton  and  the  diocesan-owned  seminary  for  student-candidates  to  become  full- 
time  students  at  the  University  of  Scranton,  while  maintaining  residence  at  the  Seminary.  At  the 
Dalton  campus,  the  seminarian's  academic  life  is  complemented  by  programs  of  personal  and 
spiritual  development.  Through  a  series  of  supervised  ministerial  experiences,  the  seminarian  is 
introduced  to  the  life  of  the  diocesan  priest. 

This  cooperative  relationship  was  established  on  July  13, 1970.  Since  then,  150  graduates  of  the 
University  have  been  accepted  in  graduate  schools  of  theology  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Of  that  number,  some  75  have  been  ordained  for  service  to  the  Dioceses  of  Allentown,  Harris- 
burg,  Scranton,  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington;  some  74  graduates  are  currently  pursuing 
master  of  theology  degrees,  prior  to  ordination  to  the  pastoral  ministry. 

College  seminarians  matriculate  as  fliU-time  students  in  four  colleges  of  the  University' :  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  School  of  Management;  Dexter  Hanley  College;  Graduate  School.  The 
programs  enable  the  seminarians  to  have  contact  with  their  peers  and  with  University  professors 
and  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  degree  programs. 

Current  enrollment  includes  students  representing  the  Dioceses  of  Camden  and  Trenton,  N.J. ; 
Albany,  N.Y.;  Charleston,  S.C.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Allentown  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington. 

In  1976,  the  University  established  the  Saint  Pius  X  Seminary  Chair  of  Theology.  Seminary 
faculty'  occupy  the  "teaching"  Chair  in  the  department  of  Theology  and  extend  to  both  collegians 
and  seminarians  the  opportunity  for  courses  in  theolog)'  from  the  pastoral  perspective  of  diocesan 
priests. 


CURRICULUM 

An  interdiciplinary  curriculum  in  Christian  Tradition  is  taken  by  Pius  X  juniors  and  seniors. 
Beginning  with  the  class  which  entered  in  fall,  1985,  all  seminarians,  unless  excepted  by  the 
Seminary  faculty,  major  in  philosophy. 
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SPECIFIC  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  SEMINARIANS  MAJORING  IN  PHILOSOPHY: 

In  tiilfiUmcnt  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  philosophy  department,  the  following  courses 
are  required  by  St.  Pius  X  Seminary': 
Philosophy 

Phil.  20  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Phil.  110  Ethics 

Phil.  113  Historvof  Ancient  Philosophy 

Phil.  114  Histon,'  of  Medieval  Philosophy 

Phil.  121  Moclern  Philosophy 

Phil.  108  Metaphysics 

Phil.  28  Logic 

Phil.  104  Epistemology 

Seminarians  may  choose  other  electives  in  philosophy  to  fill  out  the  requirements  of  the  philos- 
ophy major. 
Theology 

T/RS  55  Ministerial  Perspectives  (to  ser\'e  as  the 

Introductor}'  Course  for 
seminarians). 
*T/RS  1 02  or  1 03  Biblical  Exegesis 

T/RS  112  Gospels  and  Jesus 

T/RS  132  Symbolic  Dimensions  of  the  Faith 

*Students  may  choose  either  of  these  courses  in  biblical  exegesis. 
Communication 

Engl. 7  Written  Communication 

Comm.  2  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Classical  Languages 

Latin  1-2  Elementar)' Latin 

Latin  23-24  Intermediate  Latin 

Suggested  sequence  of  courses  to  be  followed  in  philosophy  major  if  possible: 
Freshman:  first  semester  —  Phil.  20 

second  semester  —  Phil.  110 
Sophomore:  first  semester  —  Phil.  113 

second  semester  —  Phil.  1 14,  Phil.  28 
Junior:  first  semester  —  Phil.  121,  Phil.  104 

second  semester  —  Phil.  108,  Phil,  elective 
Senior:  first  semester  —  Phil,  elective 

second  semester  —  Phil,  elective 

II.  SEMINARIANS  MAJORING  IN  OTHER  AREAS: 
Philosophy  Requirement: 

Phil.  20,  Phil.  110,  Phil.  113,  Phil.  114,  Phil.  121,  Phil.  108,  Phil.  28. 
Theology  Requirement: 

T/RS  55,  T/RS  112,  T/RS  1 32,  T/RS  102  or  103 
Communication  Requirement: 

Engl.  7,  Comm.  2 
Classical  Language  Requirement: 

Latin  1,2,  23,  24. 
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IVJLuch  of  a  student's  education 
takes  place  outside  the  classroom.  At 
the  Universit}^  of  Scran  ton,  some  of 
the  formal  academic  learning  process 
takes  place  off  campus  in  the  various 
internship  programs;  on  campus 
there  are  available  traditional  extra- 
curricular activities.  In  many  in- 
stances, these  activities  merit  and  re- 
ceive academic  credit.  They  also 
provide  further  means  by  which  po- 
tential becomes  achievement. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


DRAMATICS 

The  tradition  of  the  theatre  and  dramatics  in  Jesuit  colleges  goes  back  four  hundred 
years.  As  evidenced  by  the  award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Drama  to  Jason  Miller,  a  1961 
graduate  of  the  University,  at  Scranton  this  tradition  thrives.  Students  write  and  stage 
their  own  dramatic  productions,  often  for  academic  credit  in  English  and  Communica- 
tion, or  in  place  of  the  traditional  course  term- paper. 

Beyond  these  individual  efforts,  the  University  Players  each  year  present  several  dra- 
matic productions.  Recent  productions  of  the  Players  include  Grease,  1776,  South  Pacific, 
Pippin,  Gaslight,  Hot  L  Baltimore,  and  Shakespeare's  Tamir^  of  the  Shrew  and  Tempest. 

During  the  summer  of  1984,  the  Oscar-winning  British  actress,  Glenda  Jackson,  was  a 
resident  visiting  professor.  Her  acting  seminar  used  a  Shakespearean  play  and  a  modern 
American  drama  as  the  primary  teaching  vehicles.  Half  of  her  students  were  from  the 
University  of  Scranton,  the  other  half  from  universities  across  the  country.  A  similar 
venture  will  occur  during  Intersession  (January  term)  1988,  when  noted  actor  Richard 
Harris  visits  the  University. 

DEBATE 

The  tradition  of  debate  in  Jesuit  colleges  and  high  schools  is  also  strong  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton.  The  Noel  Chabanel  Council  of  Debate  gives  interested  students  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  debate  and  speech  events  on  the  intercollegiate  level.  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton  debaters  travel  thousands  of  miles  each  year  nationwide. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  offers  a  wide  choice  of  journalism  opportunities. 

The  Aquinas  is  the  weekly  Ail-American  campus  newspaper  and  positions  are  available 
to  members  of  all  classes. 

Esprit  is  the  award-winning  campus  literary  journal. 

History  students  have  the  opportunity  to  have  their  articles  published  in  Eestrospect, 
journal  of  the  Royals  Historical  Society. 

The  yearbook.  Windhover,  is  annually  produced  by  the  students. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BANDS 

The  Bands  include  a  Concert  Band,  a  Jazz  Band,  and  a  Pep  Band  which  plays  at  sports 
events.  The  Bands  draw  their  membership  from  the  more  than  200  band  musicians  who 
attend  the  University  of  Scranton. 

STUDENT  CLUBS 

Biology  Club  Royals  Historical  Society 

Business  Club  Students  for  Life 

Political  Science  Club  Psychology'  Club 

Ski  Club  Schrodinger  Chemical  Society 

Pre-Law  Society  International  Students  Association 

Social  Science  Club  College  Democrats 

Physical  Therapy  Club  College  Republicans 

Computer  Science  Club  ROIC  Rangers 
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STUDENT  CLUBS 

Communications  Club 

Veterans  Club 

India  Club 

Philosophy  Forum 

Student  Education  Association 

Horticulture  Club 

Human  Resources  Association 


Bowling  Club 

Women's  Business  Honor  Society 
Nursing  Association 
University  Singers 
Society  for  Advancement 
of  Management 


A  Club  of  the  Year  Award  is  annually  presented  to  that  student  organization  which 
most  clearly  exemplifies  the  University  spirit,  through  educational  and  social  activities 
for  club  members  and  the  Universit)'  community.  Winner  of  the  Award  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  the  Physical  Therapy  club. 


ATHLETICS 

The  University  is  a  Division  III  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion (NCAA),  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  (MAC),  and 
the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  (ECAC) . 


MEN'S  VARSITY  SPORTS 


Basketball 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Wrestling 

Swimming 


Cross  Country 

Golf 

Soccer 

Hockey 

Lacrosse 


WOMEN'S  VARSITY  SPORTS 

Field  Hockey  Softball 

Tennis  Cross  Country 

Basketball  Soccer 

Volleyball  Swimming 


ROYAL  SUCCESS 

University  athletic  teams  enjoy  success  in  nearly  all  sports.  Particularly  noteworthy  are 
the  men's  and  women's  soccer  and  basketball  teams,  who  perennially  are  selected  for 
NCAA  post-season  competition.  The  Royals  have  won  the  Division  III  basketball  title 
twice  (1976  and  1983);  the  Lady  Royals  won  the  basketball  title  in  1985  and  finished 
third  in  1987.  During  the  past  five  years  two  men's  soccer  players  (Dan  Diceanu,  1984; 
and  Jeff  Aristevo,  1986)  and  one  men's  basketball  player  (Bill  Bessoir,  1984,  1985)  have 
been  named  Division  111  All  Americans.  Three  Lady  Royals  basketball  stars  (Deanna 
Kyle,  1985;  Una  Espenkotter,  1986;  and  Shelley  Parks,  1987)  have  gained  this  honor. 
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ACADEMIC  ALL  AMERICANS 

The  Scran  ton  tradition  combines  excellence  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playing  field. 
It  is  personified  especially  by  a  large  number  of  students  who  in  recent  years  have 
achieved  Academic  All  American  honors:  Mickey  Banas  (1983,  1984),  Dan  Polachek 
(1985),  and  J.P.  Andrejko  (1987),  men's  basketball;  Theresa  Meade  (1984, 1986),  cross 
country;  Cathy  Graham  (1985, 1986),  and  Lori  Snyder  (1985, 1986),  women's  soccer; 
Shelly  Buntz  (1986,  1987),  women's  basketball;  Greg  Moro  (1986),  baseball;  Tracy 
Graybill  (1987),  women's  tennis;  and  Kelly  Guiton  (1987),  softball. 


INTRAMURALS  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  year-long  intramural  program  is  in  operation  in  the  John  J.  Long  Center  and  the 
new  William  J.  Byron  Recreation  Complex,  as  well  as  outdoors.  For  the  additional 
sports  available  in  the  physical  education  program,  see  the  description  given  in  the  De- 
partmental listing  earlier  in  this  bulletin. 


J.P.  A  ndrejko.  Academic  All  A  merican 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


Fr.  Tom  Masterson,  S.J. 
Director  of  Campus  Ministries 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  PERSONNEL  -  The  Vice-President,  in  cooperation  with 
his  stafFmembers,  directs  the  various  student  services,  plans  and  coordinates  all  activities 
and  services  in  non-instructional  areas:  e.g.,  housing,  health,  activities,  food  services, 
placement.  The  Dean  of  Students  has  a  special  responsibility  for  assisting  students  in  the 
Residence  Halls  and  providing  assistance  in  the  area  of  student  conduct. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  -  As  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion, the  University  of  Scranton  is  dedicated  to 
promoting  continued  growth  in  personal  matu- 
rity and  freedom,  especially  as  religious  believers 
and  persons  dedicated  to  service  of  the  human 
family.  The  specifically  spiritual  ministry  of  the 
entire  University  community  is  coordinated  by 
the  Office  of  Campus  Ministries  assisted  by  the 
Jesuits,  other  clergy.  University'  staff  members 
and  students  themselves. 

Frequent  daily  and  Sunday  liturgies  and  other 
special  services  are  conducted  in  the  Madonna 
della  Strada  chapel  and  in  dormitories  in  which 
the  community  both  expresses  and  deepens  its 
religious  vision.  Spiritual  counseling  is  available 
from  the  staff  or  Jesuits,  especially  the  Dormi- 
tory Counselors.  These  make  available  their 
training,  experience  and  friendship  to  promote 
greater  self  awareness,  maturity,  integration  and 
ability  to  pray,  as  well  as  to  identify  obstacles  to  these  and  other  goals. 

Persons  seeking  a  period  of  stillness,  directed  prayer  or  an  experience  of  Christian 
community  are  invited  to  participate  in  frequent  programs  at  nearby  Chapman  Lake. 
Campus  Ministries  also  sponsors  lectures  and  discussions  on  vital  issues,  organizes  spe- 
cial events  to  heighten  religious  awareness,  assists  in  services  to  the  larger  community 
and  is  responsible  to  act  as  spokesman  for  justice  within  the  Universitv'.  Students  of  non- 
Catholic  faiths  are  encouraged  to  help  plan  an  expansion  of  services  to  themselves. 

CAS  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  CENTER 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Academic  Advising  Center  is  located  in  309  St. 
Thomas  Hall.  Staffed  by  faculty  advisors  from  many  disciplines  within  the  college,  the 
Advising  Center  serves  all  CAS  freshmen  during  their  first  year  on  campus.  CASAAC 
advisors  provide  assistance  with  pre-registration,  drop-add,  general  education  course 
selection,  declaration  of  major  (for  general  area  studies  students),  and  assessment  of 
academic  performance  and  goals. 

COUNSELING  CENTER — The  Counseling  Center  serves  students  in  their  relation- 
ship with  all  facets  of  the  University  community.  The  Counseling  Center  is  staffed  by 
trained  personnel,  with  over  50  years  of  combined  college  counseling  experience  in  areas 
of  vital  concern  to  college-age  adults.  Counseling  services  are  provided  for  educational, 
vocational,  personal  and  spiritual  needs.  Counseling  and  testing  is  performed  to  meet  a 
wide  range  of  needs.  Aptitude  for  college  work,  study  habits,  correct  curricular  choice, 
reading  techniques  and  other  personal  and  academic  matters  of  concern  should  be  taken 
up  with  Counseling  Center  Personnel. 

The  Counseling  Center  is  located  in  The  Gallery.  Professor  Joseph  Cannon,  Mr. 
Thomas  Beckish,  Ms.  Kathleen  Kopcik,  and  Fr.  John  Lange,  S.J.,  are  readily  available  to 
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counsel  any  student  with  academic  or  personal  questions.  The  Director  and  Assistant 
Director  are  licensed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  practice  clinical  psychol- 
ogy. Interviews  are  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  may  be  arranged  through  the  Center's 
secretary.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  which  is  covered  by  the  University  fee.  The 
Counseling  Center  is  open  both  day  and  evening  and  welcomes  all  students. 

READING  CLINIC  —  To  assist  students  in  correcting  reading  weaknesses  and  im- 
proving proper  skills,  the  University's  Reading  Clinic  under  the  direction  of  Prof  John 
Williams  is  made  available.  A  non-credit  Developmental  Reading  course  is  offered.  It 
concentrates  on  such  areas  as  comprehension,  word  attack,  speed,  critical  reading  and 
analysis,  research  and  study  techniques.  There  is  a  $125.00  fee. 

OFFICE  OF  CAREER  SERVICES  -  The  office  has  designed  a  program  of  services 
which  is  available  to  all  students  and  alumni.  These  services  are  maintained  to  advise 
students  on  career  development,  to  assist  in  securing  employment  and  to  help  plan 
fiirther  academic  work  following  graduation.  The  Career  Services  Office  conducts  the 
corporate  employment  interview  program  for  seniors,  administers  the  accounting  and 
federal  government  internship  programs,  and  helps  in  locating  off-campus  part-time 
employment.  During  the  academic  year,  the  office  presents  workshops  on  resume/ 
interview  preparation  and  career  planning. 

Through  the  Director,  Mr.  Paul  Perhach,  and  departmental  advisors,  students  are 
provided  with  graduate  and  professional  school  counseling  in  the  areas  of  admissions, 
test  deadlines,  financial  aid,  and  other  pertinent  information.  Letters  or  recommenda- 
tion for  students  and  alumni  are  typed  and  sent  to  graduate  and  professional  schools. 


CONCERT  AND  THEATRE  SERIES 

The  Universit)'  annually  presents  a  variet)'  of  cultural  events  through  its  Concert  and 
Theatre  Series,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Njegos  Petrovic.  Recent  presentations  have 
been  marked  by  a  high  quality  of  artistic  expression  by  companies  of  national  and  inter- 
national acclaim:  "Tosca,"  presented  by  the  Goldovsky  Grand  Opera  Theatre  of  New 
York;  Ars  Antiqua  de  Paris;  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet  from  Philadelphia;  the  African  Heri- 
tage Dancers  and  Drummers  of  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Ballet  Folclorico  of  Mexico; 
famed  exiled  Soviet  violinist  Albert  Markov;  Jury's  Irish  Cabaret  of  Dublin;  the  Alberni 
String  Quartet  fi-om  London;  Singers  and  Dancers  of  Madrid  with  the  Grandio  Spanish 
Lute  Orchestra;  the  Slovak  State  Folk  Ensemble  from  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia  (see 
below);  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  the  National  Shakespeare  Company  of  New  York. 
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Admission 

Expenses 

Financial  Aid 


Redington  Hall,  Student  Residence 


Th 


he  University  of  Scran- 
ton  is  a  selective  institution 
in  the  Jesuit  tradition.  It 
makes  available  to  qualified 
students  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
it  offers  significant  programs 
of  fmancial  aid. 
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ADMISSION 

The  Admissions  Committee  of  the  University  of  Scranton  will  make  the  final  decision 
on  applications  for  admission.  In  reaching  this  decision,  the  committee  will  consider  a 
number  of  factors: 

Demonstrated  evidence  of  a  student's  academic  abilit)',  intellectual  curiosity,  strength 
of  character  and  motivation. 

Student's  high  school  record,  rank  in  class  and  extracurricular  activities. 

Scholastic  aptitude  test  scores  and  recommendations. 

STEPS  IN  MAKING  APPLICATION 

Request  for  an  application  form  and  all  correspondence  dealing  with  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Resources 
or  the  School  of  Management  should  be  directed  to: 

THE  DEAN  OF  ADMISSIONS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SCRANTON 

SCRANTON,  PENNSYLVANIA  1 85 10 

Telephone:  (717)  961-7540. 

A  non-refiindable  fee  of  $30.00  should  accompany  the  application. 

Students  should  apply  during  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year  of  high  school. 
July  I  is  the  final  date  on  which  applications  for  Fall  term  admission  will  be  accepted. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  application  form  should  be  completed  and  the  entire  form 
given  to  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor  or  the  high  school  who  will  forward  high 
school  grades  and  the  completed  form  to  the  University. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  are  required  of  all  applicants.  These  tests  should  be 
taken  during  junior  year  and/or  in  November,  December  or  January  of  senior  year. 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required.  Arrange  for  these  tests  by  contacting  your  high 
school  guidance  counselor  or  by  writing  to:  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

A  non-refiindable  class  reservation  fee  of  $50.00  is  required  of  all  accepted  applicants. 
In  addition,  accepted  resident  freshmen  will  make  a  non-refundable  room  deposit  of 
$50.00  upon  notice  from  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 

The  University  of  Scranton  is  a  Catholic,  Jesuit  educational  institution  serving  men  and  women, 
and  is  committed  to  equal  oppmtttnity  in  employment  and  education  for  all  persons  without  regard 
torcue,  color,  creed,  ancestiy,  sex,  national  origin,  handicap,  orf^e. 

REQUIRED  HIGH  SCHOOL  PREPARATION 

Students  desiring  to  enroll  in  any  of  several  undergraduate  programs  offered  by  the 
University  must  have  completed  a  total  of  16  or  more  high  school  academic  units  cover- 
ing grades  9-12.  The  term  ''unit"  means  a  high  school  course  taught  four  or  five  hours 
weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of  36  weeks  duration.  Unit  requirements  and 
preferred  distribution  of  secondary  courses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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COLLEGE  PROGRAM  CHOICE 


HIGH  SCHOOL  UNITS 


Arts 


Business, 

Science 

:or 

Education  or 

Engineering 

Social 
Science 

Pnf. 
4 

Bsq. 
4 

4 

Beq.           Pref 
4               4 

3 

2 

3 

2               3 

2  + 

2 

2  + 

2              2  + 

4 

3 

4 

3               4 

2  + 

1 

3  + 

1               2  + 

4 

4 

English 4 

History  &  Social  Science   2 

Foreign  Language    2 

College  Preparator}'  Mathematics   3 

Science 1 

Other  acceptable  units 4 

TODVL    16+  16+  16  + 

Applicants  without  high  school  credit  in  modern  languages  may  be  accepted  if  they 
present  16  acceptable  units.  A  single  year  of  language  in  high  school  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  unit  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission. 

Mathematics  includes  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  algebra,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  analysis,  and  any  other  college  preparatory  course.  Appli- 
cants for  science  and  engineering  programs  must  include  trigonometry  and  must  have 
maintained  an  85%  average  in  each  mathematics  course.  Applicants  for  the  nursing 
programs  should  include  chemistry  and  biology,  in  their  high  school  program. 

Science  includes  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  college  preparatory  courses. 
Pre-engineering  applicants  are  urged  to  include  physics  in  their  high  school  preparation. 

ACCELERATION  AND  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Applicants  who  have  taken  college  level  courses  may  be  given  advanced  placement  or 
advanced  placement  with  credit  for  these  courses.  Students  who  have  been  accepted  for 
admission  and  desire  to  apply  for  such  placement  must  take  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination  offered  in  May  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540.  Ordinarily  a  score  of  "3"  or  better  in  this  examination  will  insure 
advanced  placement  with  credit. 

COLLEGE  LEVEL  EXAMINATION  PROGRAM 

Through  the  CLEP  tests,  applicants  may  gain  college  credit  in  most  academic  subjects 
for  work  done  outside  the  classroom  in  jobs,  military  service,  etc.,  or  in  non-accredited 
institutions.  For  fiirther  information  contact:  College  Level  Examination  Program,  Box 
1824,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  CLEP 
credits  should  take  the  CLEP  examinations  and  have  the  results  forwarded  to  the  Dean 
of  Admissions. 

ACADEMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Applicants  who  fail  to  meet  all  of  the  admission  requirements  may  be  considered  for  a 
special  fi-eshman  year  Academic  Development  Program  concentrating  on  English,  logi- 
cal thinking,  reading  skills,  study  habits,  as  well  as  work  in  the  student's  major  field. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  the  ADP  program  will  insure  the  student  normal  sophomore 
standing. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  University  must  submit  an  application  and  the 
usual  credentials  (official  high  school  record,  SAT  scores  and  transcript(s)  from  the  col- 
lege(s)  attended).  At  the  discretion  of  the  Admissions  Committee,  students  from  an- 
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other  accredited  college  may  be  admitted  provided:  (1 )  The  courses  to  be  transferred  are 
equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  University  ofScranton;  (2)  the  academic  average  of 
the  candidate  is  (2.5)  "C  plus";  (3)  certification  of  honorable  dismissal  is  presented  from 
the  previous  college.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  courses  with  grades  less  than  "C". 
Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  shall  be  required  to  make  up  curricular 
subjects  prescribed  in  the  course  which  they  are  to  follow  at  the  University  ofScranton. 
A  minimum  of  63  credits  at  the  University  ofScranton  is  required  of  transfer  students  for 
degree  eligibility.  Special  orientation  sessions  are  held  for  transfer  students.  It  should  be 
noted  that  some  departments  require  that  at  least  half  of  the  credits  in  the  student's 
major  be  taken  here  at  the  University.  The  respective  Dean  should  be  contacted. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

The  University  of  Scranton's  Handicapped  Policy  is  not  to  deny  otherwise  academically 
qualified  handicapped  persons  a  college  education  by  virtue  of  their  handicap.  To  this 
end,  the  University  requires  that  the  handicapped  person, /int,  undertake  a  good  faith 
effort  to  apply  for  anci  obtain  funding  for  the  auxiliary  aid  (s)  through  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  private  associations,  through  other  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment sources,  and  through  volunteer  hinding  sources  whenever  possible.  The  Uni- 
versity will  assist  the  handicapped  individual  in  applying  for  such  funds.  Second,  if  these 
resources  are  insufficient  for  an  individual,  the  University  will  provide  essential  assist- 
ance within  available  University  resources  and  funds.  Third,  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
University  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  handicapped  individual  to  submit  medical 
proof  of  handicap,  or,  at  the  University's  expense,  to  undergo  a  medical  examination, 
showing  need  for  the  auxiliary  aid.  Professor  Joseph  Cannon,  Director  of  the  Counsel- 
ing Center,  maintains  and  provides  handicapped  information,  coordination,  referral  and 
counseling  services  for  handicapped  students.  He  may  be  reached  in  the  Counseling 
Center  (Gallery,  room  221;  phone  (717)  961-7620). 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1987-88 

TUITION  per  credit  (Day  School) $185.00 

ORDINARY  FEES 

University  Fee  per  semester 160.00 

The  University  Fee  is  applied  as  follows: 

Student  Center  Membership  Fee $40.00 

Athletic  Fee 30.00 

Student  Activity  Fee    15.00 

Student  Government  Activity  Fee 10.00 

Rec.  Complex  Membership  Fee 50.00 

Computer  Equipment  Fee 15.00 

Continuation  Fee  (in  lieu  of  University  Fee  for  students  not  in 

residence)  per  semester 5.00 

Reader  (Individual  Study)  Fee,  per  credit 15.00 

Breakage  Fee Actual 

FOR  SENIORS  ONLY                                           FRESHMEN/TRANSFERS 
Commencement A^earbook  Fee   $95.00      Orientation  Fee $60.00 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Science  Departments 

Biology,  Physics  labs,  per  course,  per  semester 60.00 

Psychology,  per  course,  per  semester 45.00 

Chemistry,  per  hour,  per  semester 30.00 

Medical  Technology'  Internship  Fee,  per  semester 125.00 

English /Communication  and  Media  Studies  Departments 

Film  Screening  Fee,  per  course,  per  semester   40.00 

Radio  Lab,  TV  Lab  Fee,  per  course,  per  semester  35.00 

Foreign  Language  Department 
Language  Lab  Fee,  per  course,  per  semester    25.00 

Nursing  and  Physical  Therapy  Department 
Clinical  Lab,  per  hour,  per  semester 25.00 

Liability  Insurance,  per  year  (Psychology,  Nursing,  Physical  Therapy)    15.00 

Assessment  Fee  (Nursing— Jr/Sr) 20/30 

Computer  Use  Fee  (Any  Department) 

High  Use  Courses,  per  course,  per  semester    40.00 

Moderate  Use  Courses,  per  course,  per  semester 15.00 

Fine  Arts  Program 
Painting  Course  Lab  Fee,  per  course,  per  semester    35.00 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  FEES 

Late  Registration  Fee 20.00 

Requested  Change  of  Schedule  after  First  Day  of  Class 15.00 

Change  of  Major  Fee 15.00 

Certified  Transcript  (per  copy) 

Currendy  Matriculated  Students 2.00 

All  Other  Requests 4.00 

Application 30.00 

Parking  Fee,  annual 30.00 

Locker  Rent,  per  year 5.00 

Reading  Clinic,  per  course    125.00 
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FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS  ONLY  -  ROOM  &  BOARD 

Room  Rent  (per  semester)  —  Redington  Hall   $870.00 

Room  Rent  (per  semester)  —  other  residences 810.00 

Food  Program,  19  meal  plan  (per  semester)    720.00 

Food  Program,  14  meal  plan  (per  semester)    660.00 

Food  Program,  10  meal  plan  (per  semester)    550.00 

Health  Service  Fee  (per  semester)    20.00 

Incoming  resident  students  are  required  to  pay  a  $25.00  room  damage  fee.  The  room 
damage  fee  will  be  paid  only  once  by  each  resident  student  and  will  be  refunded  in  full 
(or  part  if  any  claims  are  made  against  the  fee)  upon  the  student's  graduation  or  official 
withdrawal  from  school. 

Fees  listed  for  residence  facilities  do  not  cover  the  times  of  calendar  vacations.  Students 
are  expected  to  vacate  their  rooms  at  these  times. 

A  resident  student  participating  in  an  internship  or  clinical  experience  during  the 
academic  year  must  pay  room  fees  for  the  entire  year.  A  student  involved  in  such  an 
internship/clinical  experience  for  an  entire  semester  will  not  be  charged  room  fees  for 
that  semester  provided  the  Student  Affairs  office  is  notified  in  writing  of  a  room  cancel- 
lation at  least  one  month  before  the  semester  in  question. 

TUITION  PAYMENTS 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  advance  upon  registration.  Registration  is  to  be  com- 
pleted BY  MAIL  in  July  for  the  fall  semester  and  in  December  for  the  spring  semester. 
Without  exception,  the  Laboratory  Fee  must  be  paid  in  all  courses  having  a  laboratory 
requirement. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  any  degree,  certificate,  or  transcript  of  record 
until  the  financial  account  with  the  University  has  been  settled. 

FAMILY  TUITION  REDUCTION 

Whenever  two  or  more  dependent  children  from  the  same  family  are  in  attendance 
during  the  same  semester  at  the  University  as  full-time  undergraduate  students,  the 
family  tuition  reduction  policy  will  apply.  Also,  whenever  at  least  one  dependent  child 
in  a  family  is  in  attendance  at  the  University  as  a  full-time  undergraduate  student,  the 
family  tuition  reduction  policy  will  apply  for  a  parent  enrolled  in  Dexter  Hanky  College. 
The  amount  of  Tuition  Credit  that  will  be  awarded  each  semester  for  each  student  will  be 
calculated  after  other  financial  aid  has  been  applied  by  Treasurer's  Office  personnel. 
Forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

The  University'  does  not  accept  installment  payments  directly,  but  does  facilitate  this 
arrangement  through  three  professional  agencies:  Academic  Management  Services, 
1 1 10  Central  Avenue,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  02861 ;  EFl  Fund  Management  Corpo- 
ration, 2700  Sanders  Road,  Prospect  Heights,  Illinois  60070;  and  Tuition  Plan  Inc., 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 .  Brochures  are  mailed  to  parents  of  all  incoming  stu- 
dents in  May  of  each  year. 


VISA  and  Master  Card  use  is  available  for  tuition  and  fee  payments.  Please  contact  Treasurer's 
office  for  details. 
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Collegiate  Hall  in  Bedin£fton  Hall 
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REFUNDS 

If  a  student  is  authorized  to  withdraw  with  honorable  standing  from  the  University 
for  a  good  cause,  a  written  request  may  be  made  for  reduced  charges  for  tuition,  board 
and  room  fees.  (Note  should  be  taken  that  the  student  may  not  demand  a  refijnd  as  a 
matter  of  right.)  Ordinarily,  laborator)'  and  special  service  fees  are  not  refundable.  Stu- 
dents withdrawing  from  individual  courses  are  also  eligible  to  receive  credit  on  their 
account  with  the  University  according  to  the  schedule  given  below. 


SCHEDULE  OF  REFUNDS 

FALL/SPRING  SEMESTER 

Before  the  first  day  of  classes  and 
to  and  including  9  calendar  days  after  classes  begin 
To  and  including  16  calendar  days  after  classes  begin 
To  and  including  23  calendar  days  after  classes  begin 
To  and  including  31  calendar  days  after  classes  begin 
Beyond  31  days  after  classes  begin 


CREDIT 


100% 

75% 

50% 

25% 

no  refiand 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  Universit)'  offers  each  of  its  undergraudate  students  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in 
an  attractive  health  insurance  plan  at  the  outset  of  each  academic  year.  All  students 
residing  in  University  housing  units  must  participate  in  the  Universit)''s  sponsored 
health  program,  unless  written  evidence  is  presented  showing  coverage  under  another 
health  program  (e.g.  parent's  health  policy). 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  desires  to  help  as  many  qualified  students  as  possible  to  complete  a 
college  education.  For  this  purpose  the  University  maintains  an  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
and  all  inquiries  concerning  such  assistance  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  APPLYING  FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

1 .  Submit  the  Universit)'  applications  for  Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid. 

2.  Complete  the  Financial  Aid  Form  and  forward  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
before  Februarv'  15th.  The  University  code  number  is  2929.  Copies  of  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  can  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Ordinarily,  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid,  a  student  must  be  classified  as  fijll  time,  i.e. 
carr}'ing  a  minimum  of  12  credits  per  semester.  Aid  may  be  renewed  provided  the  stu- 
dent is  in  good  academic  standing,  i.e.  has  a  QPI  of  2.0  of  above  and  has  earned  27 
credits  for  the  year.  (Some  scholarships  require  a  QPI  of  3.0  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
renewal.) 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available: 

LOANS: 

The  Universit)'  administers  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  The  Financial 
Aid  Form  is  required  of  all  loan  applicants. 

Most  states  operate  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  in  cooperation  with  lenders 
(banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations) . 

Applications  must  be  secured  by  the  borrower  from  the  lender  annually.  For  fiall-time 
undergraduate  students,  an  annual  maximum  of  $2,500  is  permitted.  The  overall  maxi- 
mum for  undergraduate  study  is  $12,500. 


OTHER  PROGRAMS: 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HIGHER  EDUCAFION  ASSIST\NCE  AGENCY  has 
been  designated  bv  the  General  Assemblv  to  administer  the  State  Grant  Program.  A 

graduating  high  school  senior  may  be  awarded  from  $100  to  $1650  per  year.  Interested 
students  should  consult  with  their  high  school  guidance  counselor  for  fijll  details  and 
eligibilit)'  requirements. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS,  formerly  Educa- 
tional Opportunity'  Grants,  established  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  are 
awarded  from  federal  hands  through  the  college;  amounts  may  range  from  $200-$2,000 
per  year  to  students  from  low  income  families.  The  Financial  Aid  Form  is  required  for 
this  program. 

THE  PELL  GRANT  (formerly  Basic  Opportunity  Grant)  has  been  established  under 
Title  IV,  Part  A  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972.  Applications  are  available 
fi-om  Institutions  of  high  education,  high  schools,  libraries,  post  offices,  and  other  loca- 
tions easily  accessible  to  students. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  established  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  provides  a  number  of  jobs  on  campus  during  the  summer  and 
academic  year  for  students  demonstrating  a  high  degree  of  financial  need.  The  Financial 
Aid  Form  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  this  program. 

VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966  -  Veterans  should  consult  with  their 
local  VA.  counselor  in  order  to  establish  their  eligibility  for  participation. 

U.S.  ARMY  ROrC  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  available.  FuU  details  may  be  secured  by 
contacting  the  Military  Science  Department. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  provides  help  to  qualified  students.  Eligibility  re- 
quirements should  be  discussed  with  a  local  service  office. 

CAMPUS  EMPLOYMENT  -  In  addition  to  jobs  under  the  Federal  College  Work- 
Study  Program,  the  University  annually  provides  a  number  of  jobs  in  various  depart- 
ments and  administrative  offices  for  qualified  students.  Students  seeking  campus  em- 
ployment must  file  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Each  year  the  University  offers  a  variety  of  scholarships  which  range  fi-om  fiill  tuition 
Presidential  Scholarships  tor  outstanding  high  school  seniors  to  partial  scholarships 
which  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  scholastic  ability  and  financial  need.  The 
University  of  Scranton  participates  in  the  College  Scholarship  Service  and  all  applicants 
for  scholarship  aid  must  file  a  copy  of  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 


SCRANTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  four-year  tuition  scholarship,  initiated  in  1947  by  the  President  and  Board  of 
Ti-ustees  of  the  University,  is  given  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Scranton  Preparatory 
School  in  honor  of  the  following  (the  name  of  the  scholarship,  therefore,  rotates  from 
year  to  year) : 

THE  MOST  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  HAFEY,  D.D.,  SCHOLARSHIP  (1984-1988) 

—  to  Aldino  L.  Pierotti. 

THE  MOST  REV  HENRY  T  KLONOWSKI  SCHOLARSHIP  (1985-1989) 

—  to  Elisa  M.  Sottile. 

THE  MOST  REV  EDWARD  BAXTER,  S.J.  SCHOLARSHIP  (1986-1990) 

—  to  Kristen  M.  Robson. 

THE  MOST  REV.  MARTIN  J.  O'CONNOR,  D.D.,  SCHOLARSHIP  (1987-1991) 

—  to  Kathleen  B.  McHugh 

Selection  of  the  recipient  is  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, service  to  the  Preparatory  school,  and  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Dean 
of  Studies  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Annually,  the  University  names  five  Presidential  Scholarships  in  honor  of  distinguished 
alumni,  friends  of  the  University,  and  citizens  of  the  Scranton  area.  The  scholarships  are 
presented  to  students  with  outstanding  high  school  records.  The  Presidential  Scholarships 
have  been  made  possible  by  University  support  through  unrestricted  funds. 

The  names  of  the  Presidential  Scholarships  and  the  recipients  for  1984-88  are: 

THE  DEAN  CHARLES  J.  BUCKLEY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  John  J.  Lepore  of 
Hudson,  Pennsylvania  (James  M.  Coughlin  High  School). 

THE  ANDREW  W.  PLONSKY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Kevin  G.  Reinold  of  Aber- 
deen, New  Jersey  (Matawan  Regional  High  School). 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  R  POWERS,  S.J.,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Richard  W  Roesing 
of  Beach  Lake,  Pennsylvania  (Honesdale  High  School). 

THE  MR  AND  MRS.  JERRY  WARSKY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Frank  I.  Klassner  of 
Dickson  City,  Pennsylvania  (Scranton  Preparatory  School). 

THE  ROBERT  W.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  David  J.  Caucci  of  Ves- 
tal, New  York  (Vestal  High  School). 

The  names  of  the  Presidential  Scholarships  dind  the  recipients  for  1985-89  are: 

THE  FRANK  A.  CIMINI  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  William  A.  Bulman  of  Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania  (Upper  Moreland  High  School) . 

THE  MONSIGNOR  JOHN  M.  DOUGHERTY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Harold  E 
Jenkins  of  Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania  (John  S.  Fine  High  School). 

THE  LOUIS  C.  KLEFF,  S.J.  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Mark  A.  Miller  of  Bensalem, 
Pennsylvania  (Bishop  Egan  High  School). 

THE  SONDRA  G.  MYERS  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Tracey  E.  Obeda  of  Old  Bethpage, 
New  York  (St.  Anthony's  High  School). 

THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  L.  PENET\R  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Janet  E.  Sen- 
senigof  Parkesburg,  Pennsylvania  (Coatesville  Area  Senior  High  School). 

The  names  of  the  Presidential  Scholarships  and  the  recipients  for  1986-90  are: 

THE  EUGENE  A.  CURTIN,  M.D.,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Matthew  J.  Gibbs  of 
Barnesville,  Pennsylvania  (Marian  High  School). 

THE  THOMAS  E  FITZPATRICK  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  James  A.  Rafferty  of  Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania  (Scranton  Preparatory  School) . 

THE  MONSIGNOR  CHARLES  W  HEID  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Rabat  J.  Quli  of 
Mountaintop,  Pennsylvania  (MMI  Preparatory  School). 

THE  EDWARD  POPIL  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Donna  M.  Shaw  of  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania (Scranton  Central  High  School). 

THE  ROBERT  E  PUGLIESE,  ESQ. ,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Judith  A.  Dougherty  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  (West  Scranton  High  School). 
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The  names  of  the  Presidential  Scholarships  znd  the  recipients  for  1987-91  are: 

THE  EDWARD  R  BARTLEY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Karen  M.  Burns  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania  (Bishop  Shanahan  High  School). 

THE  CHARLES  G.  GONZALEZ,  S.J. ,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Jennifer  Gruenloh  of 
Glen  Lyon  (John  S.  Fine  High  School). 

THE  JOHN  J.  HAGGERFY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Eugene  P.  McGarry  of  Moosic, 
Pennsylvania  (Scranton  Preparatory  School) . 

THE  JOSEPH  A.  QUINN,  ESQ.,  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Joseph  R  Murray  of 
Moosic,  Pennsylvania  (Scranton  Preparator)'  School) . 

THE  THOMAS  E.  SHERIDAN  SCHOLARSHIP  -  to  Thomas  H.  Griffiths,  Jr.  of 
Conklin,  New  York  (Susquehanna  Valley  High  School). 

PIUS  X  SEMINARY  SCHOLARSHIP 

Dr.  Arthur  Jordan  has  initiated  the  Rev.  James  Rlynn  '58  Memorial  Scholarship  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  University  of  Scranton  students  at  Pius  X  Seminary  in  need  of 
financial  aid. 
PURPLE  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Noteworthy  among  gifts  to  University  of  Scranton  students  are  the  significant 
amounts  annually  contributed  by  the  Purple  Club  of  Scranton.  Since  its  founding  in 
1933,  Purple  Club  contributions  have  totaled  over  $350,000. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  University  Endowment  welcomes  gifts  of  fiands  or  property  fi-om  alumni,  parents 
of  students,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  support  of  higher  education. 

Generally,  the  principal  of  an  "endowment"  is  non-expendable.  Income  earned  by 
investment  of  the  endowment  may  be  used  for  scholarships,  awards,  academic  chairs, 
maintenance  of  buildings  or  other  purposes  specified  by  donors. 

Some  endowments  are  established  by  bequest  through  wills.  Charitable  Trusts  and 
insurance  programs,  in  more  than  a  dozen  variations,  also  provide  a  significant  source  of 
endowment  fijnds,  with  the  added  feature  of  a  life  income  for  the  donor.  Outright  gifts 
of  highly  appreciated  securities  or  other  property  constitute  another  source  of  endow- 
ment fijnds. 

Those  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  cost  and  tax  advantages  of  establishing  a 
scholarship  or  other  memorial,  should  contact: 

Robert  J.  Sylvester  John  J.  Burns,  S.J. 

Vice  President  for  Development  Director  of  Deferred  Giving 

(717)961-7661  (717)961-7661 

FUNDED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

BURKE  PAMILY  SCHOLARSHIPS  -  In  1966  and  1967,  contributions  were  made 
to  the  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund  of  the  University  in  the  name  of  the  Burke  Family 
Foundation.  In  prior  years,  additional  unrestricted  gifts  had  been  made  by  the  Burke 
Family  Foundation.  The  income  from  the  fiand  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  needy 
and  deserving  students.  The  Burke  family  was  originally  from  the  Hyde  Park  section  of 
Scranton.  Thomas  R  Burke,  Class  of '09,  played  a  leadership  role  in  founding  the  schol- 
arship. 

REV  HENRY  J.  BUTLER,  S.J.,  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  -  The  first  was 
established  in  1984  by  James  Summers  in  honor  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
University  who  died  in  office  in  1981.  A  second  Butler  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1985  by  John  A.  McCrane,  a  classmate  of  Father  Butler  at  Georgetown  University. 
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BRIDGET  CARNEY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  This  Fund  was  estabished  in  1972  by  a 
bequest  of  James  I.  Kearney,  M.D.  Income  from  the  flind,  which  is  named  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Kearney's  mother,  is  used  for  scholarships  for  students,  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  or  are  parishioners  of  St.  Ignatius  Parish,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 

JAMES  J.  CLAUSS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  Established  in  1973  by  an  alumnus, 
Class  of  '47,  and  local  businessman,  this  fiind  provides  investment  income  to  aid  stu- 
dents who  require  financial  assistance,  but  do  not  qualify  for  most  scholarship  programs 
based  on  financial  need.  First  consideration  is  given  to  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  stu- 
dents. 

JON  A.  CLAUSS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  A  Scholarship  Endowment  was  estab- 
lished in  1980  to  honor  the  memory  of  Jon  A.  Clauss,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Clauss  of  Justus,  Pa.  Income  from  the  endowed  scholarship  is  distributed  to  deserving 
young  men  and  women  by  the  University's  Financial  Aid  Office. 

ROBERT  I.  EDELSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  In  1964  a  sum  was  bequeathed 
in  the  Estate  of  Robert  I.  Edelsohn,  a  Polish  immigrant  who  became  a  Scran  ton  busi- 
nessman and  realtor,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  University  of  Scranton.  Income  from  the 
fiand  is  used  to  fijrnish  scholarships  for  deserving  students  at  the  Universit}',  who  "with- 
out such  assistance,  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  college  education." 

THE  MARTHA  FITCH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  In  1955  a  bequest  was  made  to 
the  University  in  the  Will  of  Miss  Martha  Fitch,  a  retired  nurse  and  former  superintend- 
ent of  Thompson  Hospital,  Scranton.  Income  from  this  fiand  is  used  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  needy  and  deserving  students. 

THE  SARA  G.  FRIEL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  Before  her  death  in 
1982,  Sara  G.  Friel,  aunt  of  then  Universit}'  President,  William  J.  Byron,  S.J.,  directed 
that  part  of  her  estate  be  used  to  endow  a  scholarship  fiand  at  the  University  of  Scranton. 
Income  from  the  Fund  is  distributed  to  desen'ing  and  financially  needy  students  each 
year  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

THE  LEN  AND  DEBORAH  GOUGEON  ST  ANN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Estab- 
lished in  1986  through  a  gift  from  Drs.  Len  and  Deborah  Gougeon.  This  award,  based 
on  need,  will  provide  assistance  to  a  graduate  of  St.  Ann's  Grammar  School  or  a  member 
of  St.  Ann's  Monastery  Parish,  Scranton,  PA. 

ROSE  GRESS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Gress  in  1982  estab- 
lished this  fund  through  a  trust  agreement  with  the  University.  Income  from  the  trust  is 
applied  toward  the  expenses  of  a  deserxing  student.  First  preference  for  the  award  is 
given  to  students  who  are  residents  of  the  Scranton  area. 

THE  EDWARD  T  GRONCKI  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Established  to  honor  the  memor>' 
of  a  Universit)'  of  Scranton  alumnus,  the  scholarships  are  awarded  to  deserving  young 
men  and  women  selected  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  First  consideration  is  given  to 
residents  of  the  Minooka  and  Greenwood  sections  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
late  Attorney  Groncki  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  leading  independent  specialist  in 
mutual  ftinds  and  tax  shelters  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  His  support,  during  life,  of 
numerous  projects  to  aid  young  people,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  scholarship  by  family 
members  and  close  friends. 
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RUTH  GUNSTERMEMORIAL  FUND  -  In  1971 ,  Joseph  F.  Gunster,  Class  of '17, 
established  the  Ruth  H.  Gunster  Memorial  Fund  in  loving  memory  of  his  wife.  This 
fiind,  which  was  increased  by  a  bequest  in  1980,  is  invested  and  the  income  is  used  for 
scholarships  given  annually  to  students  from  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

JUDGE  FREDERICK  W.  GUNSTER  SCHOLARSHIPS  -  The  Estate  of  Joseph  R 
Gunster  also  provided  funds  for  this  scholarship  to  honor  the  memory  of  his  father. 
Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

MARGARET  GUNSTER  SCHOLARSHIPS  -  Joseph  F  Gunster's  mother  is  re- 
membered through  a  scholarship  hand  designed  to  assist  students  from  low  income 
femilies.  This  ftind  was  also  established  by  Mr.  Gunster's  bequest. 

THE  JOHN  AND  LUCILLE  GUZEY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  An  endowed  scholarship 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Guzey  was  begun  initially  in  1978  and  added  to  in  1983.  Origi- 
nally developed  to  assist  members  of  the  Central  Scranton  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  this 
ftind  is  now  unrestricted  and  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 

THE  DERMOT  HARRIS  FOUNDATION  -  The  Dermot  Harris  Foundation  will 
support  promising  young  men  and  women  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  This  Founda- 
tion was  started  in  1987  by  actor  Richard  Harris  in  honor  of  his  brother  Dermot. 

ITT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  The  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpo- 
ration established  this  scholarship  ftind  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  academic  excel- 
lence. The  Dean  of  Admissions  annually  selects  an  incoming  freshman  to  receive  the 
award,  which  is  renewable  based  on  academic  achievement. 

THE  JESUIT  COMMUNITY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  Substantial  annual  gifts 
from  the  University  of  Scranton  Jesuit  Community'  have  made  possible  an  endowment 
to  provide  unrestricted  scholarship  aid  to  deserving  students.  Most  awards  are  based  on 
financial  need  and  academic  achievement. 

THE  JETHRO  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Funded  with  an  endowment  established  by  a 
University  of  Scranton  faculty'  member.  Dr.  Everett  R  Brown,  the  grant  is  awarded  to  a 
freshman  Management,  Marketing  or  Economics/Finance  major  who  demonstrates 
that  he  or  she  has  earned  a  significant  amount  of  total  college  expenses.  It  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  financial  status  of  parents,  nor  high  school  grades.  The  grant  may  be  repeated 
throughout  the  period  of  undergraduate  study,  as  long  as  the  recipient  maintains  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  or  better. 

THE  FRANCIS  J.  KEARNEY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  A  1977  gift  from  a  retired 
pharmacist,  followed  by  a  bequest  in  1979,  made  possible  this  Scholarship  Fund  to  assist 
deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

KOCH-CONLEY  AMERICAN  LEGION  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Established  in  1985 
by  agreement  with  the  American  Legion,  these  scholarships  are  provided  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  financial  need.  First  preference  for  these  awards  is  given  to 
sons,  daughters,  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren  of  the  members  of  the  Koch- 
Conley  American  Legion  Post  12L.  Thereafter,  similar  family  members  of  other  Penn- 
sylvania American  Legion  Post  members  may  be  considered. 
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REV.  STEPHEN  A.  KOLLAR MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  A  fund  was 
established  in  1977  in  accordance  with  directions  set  forth  in  the  Will  of  the  late  pastor 
of  Holy  Family  Church,  North  Washington  Ave.  at  Gibson  St.,  in  Scranton.  A  maxi- 
mum of  $500  per  year  is  made  available  to  each  recipient.  Applications  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  priorit)':  I)  Kinship  to  the  deceased,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Kollar;  2) 
members  of  the  Holy  Family  Parish  Congregation  of  Scranton  for  a  minimum  of  three 
years  prior  to  filing  the  application.  In  the  event  that  there  are  no  eligible  candidates  in 
categories  (1)  and  (2),  other  needy  students  may  be  considered. 

KUEHNER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  This  ftand  was  established  by  Carl,  class  of 
'62,  and  Joanne  Kiiehner  of  New  Canann,  CT  in  1985.  Income  from  this  hand  provides 
financial  assistance  to  needy  students  from  single  parent  families  in  Lackawanna  County. 

THE  WILLIAM  V.  LOUGHRAN  AND  ALBERT  E.  PETERS  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  —  Established  in  1985  through  a  gift  of  Albert  E.  Peters  and  Elizabeth  Loughran 
Peters,  this  flind  provides  awards,  based  on  merit  and  need,  to  seniors  who  intend  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  fields  of  science,  chemistr\',  and  medicine.  The  hand  is  to 
be  open-ended  so  that  members  of  the  Loughran  and  Peters  families  may  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  scholarship,  increasing  its  value  through  the  years  to  benefit  additional 
University  students. 

THE  ROBERT  L.  McDEVITT  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Income  from  a  Fund  established 
in  1977  provides  scholarship  assistance  to  qualified  and  desening  Hanley  College  stu- 
dents. The  scholarship  was  established  by  Robert  L.  McDevitt,  a  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity classmate  and  long-time  friend  of  the  late  Rev.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  S.  J. ,  who  served  as 
president  of  the  University  from  1970  to  1975. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  SCHOLARSHIPS  -  In  1969,  the  Charles  E.  MerriU  Trust 
of  New  York  City  made  a  gift  to  the  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund  of  the  University. 
The  income  from  this  endowment  is  awarded  for  scholarship  assistance  to  students  of 
the  Catholic  faith . 

THE  ANGELO  H.  MONTRONE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  This  fiind  was  estab- 
lished by  Paul  M.  Montrone,  President  of  the  Henley  Group,  Inc.  and  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1962,  to  honor  his  father.  Each  year,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  awards  a 
scholarship  to  a  School  of  Management  student  who  best  exemplifies  the  senior  Mr. 
Montrone's  life-long  dedication  to  self-improvement  and  ethical  behavior  in  business 
management. 

THE  MURPHY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  This  Fund  was  established  in  1957, 
through  bequest  of  Miss  Margaret  Murphy,  a  retired  schoolteacher  and  lifelong  resident 
of  Scranton.  A  marker  has  been  placed  on  campus  designating  the  gifts  as  having  been 
made  by  Margaret  and  her  sister  Katherine  "in  loving  memory  of  our  mother,  father  and 
brothers."  The  income  of  this  fiind  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students. 

THE  NEPA  APICS  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Established  in  1987  by  the  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  America  Production  and  Inventor)'  Control  Society'  for 
qualified  junior  or  senior  students  enrolled  in  the  Production  Management  major  of  the 
School  of  Management  and/or  active  members  of  the  University  of  Scranton  Chapter  of 
APICS. 
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THE  RAYMOND  S.  O'CONNELL  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Shortly  before  his  death  in 
late  Spring  of  1981,  an  alumnus  of  St.  Thomas  College,  Raymond  S.  O'Connell,  estab- 
lished a  fijnd  for  students  who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  attend  college.  His  sister, 
Sara  E.  O'Connell,  completed  the  gift  after  Raymond's  death. 

THE  MARIAN  M.  AND  PATRICK  R  O'HARA  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Income  from 
an  endowment  provides  unrestricted  scholarship  grants  to  deserving  young  men  and 
women.  Selection  of  recipients  is  made  by  the  University  Financial  Aid  Office. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.  AND  ELIZABETH  BRENNAN  REDINGTON  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND  —  This  hand  was  established  in  1984  according  to  provisions  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Francis  E.  Redington.  It  provides  financial  assistance  to  students  on  the  basis  of 
both  abilirs'  and  need.  Some  portion  of  the  income  each  year  supports  scholarships  for 
students  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

ERNEST  D.  PREATE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  The  family  of  Attorney  Ernest  D. 
Preate,  Sr.  established  a  scholarship  fund  in  March  1982.  Income  earned  by  the  Fund  is 
distributed  to  deser\'ing  students.  Selection  of  the  student  beneficiaries  is  made  by  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  in  consultation  with  the  Treasurer  and  Dean  of  Admissions. 
First  consideration  is  given  to  needy  students  who  are  residents  of  Lackawanna  Count^^ 

JOHN  M.  ROBINSON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  An  initial  gifi:  m  1974  and  addi- 
tional vearlv  gifts  ha\'e  established  a  fund  which  is  used  to  generate  scholarship  income 
for  promising  and  deser\ing  students.  Scranton  area  residents  recieve  first  consideration. 
Mr.  Robinson  attended  the  University'  and  subsequently  established  a  business  in  New- 
ark, N.J. 

THE  JOSEPHINE  SARCINELLI  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  Med 
Science  Laboratories,  Scranton,  established  this  scholarship  in  1983  to  honor  the  mem- 
or\'  of  Josephine  Sarcinelli,  the  office  manager  of  the  firm  for  many  years.  The  annual 
scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  to  an  incoming  freshman  from 
Lackawanna  County  who  is  in  financial  need  and  intends  to  major  in  medical  technol- 

THE  AMELIA  SURACI  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  This  endowed  scholarship  ftind 
was  established  in  1977  bv  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Suraci,  Chairman  of  Parodi  Cigar  Corpora- 
tion, to  honor  his  wife  Amelia.  After  Mr.  Suraci's  death,  contributions  from  the  Suraci 
and  Keating  families  were  added  to  the  endowment.  Each  year,  income  from  the  fiind  is 
distributed  to  deserving  and  needv  students. 

THE  PAUL  L.  WALEFF  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  -  This  Fund  was  estab- 
lished bv  the  parents  of  Paul  L.  Waleff,  who  died  in  1984  while  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity' of  Scranton.  Each  vear,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  awards  the  scholarship  to  a 
senior  or  junior  who  plans  a  career  of  ser\'ice  to  the  handicapped. 

THE  WILLIAM  ZAHLER SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  -  In  1986,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Zahler  of  Mavfield  Heights,  Ohio  established  a  scholarship  in  memor\'  of  their 
son  William  Zahler,  Jr.  Their  son  had  been  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
Universit)'  until  his  untimely  death  in  1986.  Income  from  the  endowed  scholarship  is 
distributed  to  deser\'ing  voung  men  and  women  by  the  University's  Financial  Aid  Of- 
fice. 
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FUNDED  AWARDS 

DR.  A.J.  CAWLEY  AWARD  -  In  memon'  of  Dr.  A.J.  Cavvley  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  a  fund 
was  established  by  a  legacy  from  his  sister.  Miss  Ellen  Cawley.  Income  therefrom  is  used 
to  pro\'ide  an  award  to  a  Ph\'sics  Major  each  year. 

JOSEPH  P.  HARPER  AWARD  -  A  fund  was  established  in  1967  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Joseph  P.  Harper,  Professor  of  Physics.  An  annual  award  is  given  to  a  senior 
Physics  major  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Physics  department  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  The  Department  of  Physics  presents  with  the 
award,  a  citation  reminding  the  recipient  of  the  high  scholarly  ideals,  exemplar)'  lite,  and 
dedicated  service  represented  by  Professor  Harper. 

THE  KATHRYN  AND  BERNARD  HYLAND  MEMORIAL  AWARD  FOR  EX- 
CELLENCE IN  BIOLOGY  -  A  gifi:  from  alumnus  Bernard  V.  Hyland,  M.D.,  made  in 
loving  memory  of  his  parents,  established  in  1980  an  endowment  to  perpetuate  this 
annual  award.  The  award  is  presented  to  a  graduating  senior  from  the  Biolog\'  Depart- 
ment who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department's  faculty,  has  achieved  ciistinction  based  on 
academic  excellence  in  biolog}',  personal  integrit)'  and  concern  for  others. 

THE  ROSE  KELLY  AWARD  -  A  Unixersit)'  of  Scranton  alumnus,  Joseph  Wine- 
burgh,  Ph.D.,  set  in  place  an  endowment  to  link  the  efforts  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dard  school  teachers  to  the  achievements  of  college  students.  Each  year,  an  outstanding 
student  is  selected  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Academic  Vice  President.  The  Rose 
I.  Kelly  Award  winner  is  asked  to  name  a  high  scljool  or  elementar)'  teacher  who  most 
influenced  his  or  her  pre-college  academic  preparation.  Both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
from  pre-college  days  are  honored  at  a  campus  ceremony.  The  student  also  receives  a 
plaque  and  a  book,  selected  by  the  student's  department  chairman.  A  copy  of  the  same 
book  is  placed  in  the  University  Librarv'. 

Dr.  Wineburgh  established  the  program  to  honor  an  elementary  teacher.  Rose  I .  Kelly, 
who  greatly  influenced  his  life. 

ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNICO  SCHOLARSHIPS  —  Continuing  yearly  contributions  are  made  to  the  Uni- 
versit}'  scholarship  ftind  by  the  Scranton  Chapter  of  UNICO  (Unit^'-Neighborliness- 
Integrity-Charity-Opportunit)'),  a  national  service  organization.  Scholarship  help,  not 
to  exceed  $500  per  recipient,  is  granted  yearly  to  students  ciemonstrating  financial  need 
and  good  academic  standing. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  LAWYERS'  AUXILIARY  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Estab- 
lished in  1982,  this  award  is  annually  presented  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior 
from  Lackawanna  County  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  in  first  year  of  law  school. 
The  scholarship  is  gixen  directly  by  the  Lawyers'  Auxiliar)',  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  University  Pre-Law  Advisor. 

BIENNIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK  SCHOLARSHIP  -  Biennially  the  Society  pro- 
vides fijnds  for  a  University'  of  Scranton  student  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  academic 
experience,  usually  one  or  two  semesters,  in  Ireland.  The  grant  is  for  $2,000.  Contact 
Dr.  Mar)'  Engel,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  further  informa- 
tion. 
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ENDOWED  CHAIRS 

THE  ALPERIN  CHAIR  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  -  Established  by  an 
endowment,  this  academic  chair  was  set  in  place  in  1980  through  the  gifts  of  three 
Scranton  businessmen:  Joel,  Invin  and  Myer  Alperin,  and  their  families. 

The  late  Joel  Mitchell  Alperin  was  the  originator  and  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  chair 
and  its  endowment.  Income  from  the  Alperin  brothers'  gift  is  applied  to  the  salary  of  a 
professor  in  the  School  of  Management. 

THE  CHAIR  IN  JUDAIC  STUDIES  —  Income  from  an  endowment  established  by 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  makes  it  possible  for  the  University  to  invite,  for 
short  visits  to  Scranton,  Judaic  scholars  from  Israel,  or  other  parts  of  the  world,  tor 
public  lectures  and  meetings  with  students  in  classroom  settings. 

THE  PIUS  X  TEACHING  CHAIR  OF  THEOLOGY  -  Established  in  1976  by  an 
anonymous  gift,  and  the  assignment  of  a  matching  grant  from  the  University's  Commit- 
ments to  Excellence  capital  campaign,  this  chair  is  occupied  by  a  priest,  or  jointly  by  a  set 
of  priests,  of  the  Diocese  of  Scranton.  The  chairholders  are  nominated  by  the  faculty  of 
St.  Pius  X  Seminar)'  and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Theology  and 
Religious  Studies  at  the  University. 

THE  JOSEPH  T.  AND  FRANK  M.  McDONALD  CHAIR-  Income  from  an  en- 
dowment established  by  George  and  Dr.  Herbert  McDonald  is  used  primarily  to  sup- 
port the  Pre-Law  program,  including  support  of  the  pre-law  advisor,  internship  pro- 
gram, and  advisor)'  team;  income  is  also  used  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  to 
deserving  students  in  pre-law  majors. 

OTHER  ENDOWMENTS 

THE  GUNSTER  LIBRARY  FUND  -  Established  by  the  1980  bequest  of  Joseph  E 
Gunster,  Class  of '17,  income  from  this  hand  provides  annual  support  for  Alumni  Me- 
morial Librar)'. 

JESUIT  COMMUNITY  CONTRIBUTION  -  Total  contributed  services  of  the 
members  of  the  Jesuit  Community  of  Scranton  have  been  approximately  $3,000,000 
since  1942.  This  gift  of  funds,  returned  to  the  University  from  payments  made  to  Jesuits 
for  their  services,  has  enabled  the  University  to  ofter  many  scholarships  from  its  operat- 
ing budget  and  has  substantially  aided  the  building  program. 

JOHN  J.  LONG,  S.J.,  FUND  —  Contributions  to  this  ftind  were  made  by  friends  of 
the  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University  I953-I963,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  later  as  a  memorial  after  his  death  in 
1971 .  The  fund  is  invested  and  the  income  therefrom  is  used  for  projects  and  programs 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  growth  of  students. 

THE  LOYOLA  LECTURE  —  The  Jesuit  Communit)'  serving  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton has  endowed  a  lecture  program  intended  to  bring  distinguished  Jesuit  speakers  to 
campus.  Named  in  honor  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  this  fund 
can  also  support  visits  by  other  scholars  capable  of  assisting  the  University  community 
to  better  appreciate  the  Jesuit  heritage. 
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Faculty  and  Staff 
Directory 


Dr.  Richard  H.  Passon 

Provost  and  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Joseph  A.  Appleyard,  S.J. 

John  J.  Begley,  S.J. 

Louis  DeNaples 

James  C.  Doyle 

William  L.  George,  S.J. 

Thomas  F.  Gleeson,  S.J. 

John  J.  Higgins,  S.J. 

B.  Carl  Jones 
|Sr  William  Joseph,  R.S.M. 

Gerard  P.  Joyce 

Arthur  J.  Kania,  Esq. 

Herbert  B.  KeUer,  S.J. 

Robert  T.  Kelly,  C.P.A. 
I  Samuel  R 


Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr. 
Mary  E.  McDonald 
Thomas  F  McGrath 
Morey  M.  Myers,  Esq. 
Robert  E.  Nolan,  Jr. 
J.A.  Panuska,  S.J. 
Msgr.  Paul  J.  Purcell 
Elizabeth  B.  Redington 
Gerard  R  Roche 
Patrick  Samway,  S.J. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton,  III 
Joseph  A.  Sellinger,  S.J. 
Stuart  Subotnick 
Todaro,  M.D. 


Officers  of  the  University  of  Corporation 

J.  A.  Panuska,  S.J.,  President 

Marilyn  Coar,  Secretary 

Robert  T.  Ryder,  Treasurer 


Officers  of  Administration 


President  of  the  University  (1982) 
J.  A.  Panuska,  S.J.  (1982) 
Professor  of  Biology  (1982) 
B.S.,  Loyola  College; 
Ph.L.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 
S .  T.  L . ,  Woodstock  College ; 

Provost  and  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  (1984) 
Richard  H.Passon  (1984) 
Professor  of  English  (1984) 
A.B.,  King's  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Vice  President  for  Administrative  Services  (1983) 
John  S.  Flanagan  (1974) 
L/Colonel,  US.  Army-Ret. 
A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
M.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

Vice  President  for  Development  (1983) 
Robert  J.  Sylvester  (1983) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
M.A.,  Fairfield  University 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  (1976) 
John  R.  Gavigan,  D.  et  U.*  (1950) 
A.B.,  University  of  Scranton 

Vice  President  for  Finance  (1982) /Treasurer 
(1974) 

Robert  T  Ryder,  D.  et  U.  *  (1946) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Universit>' of  Scranton 

Vice  President  for  Planning  (1986) 
Glenn  PeUino  (1980) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University; 
Cand.  Ph.D.,  Universit)' of  Michigan 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1986) 
John  W.Carlson  (1983) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophv  (1983) 
B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College  of  California; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Dean,  Dexter  Hanley  College, 
Director  of  Instructional  Development 
and  Director  of  Learning  Center  (1986) 

Shirley  M.Adams  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1986) 

B.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa; 

M.A.,  University  of  Iowa; 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

Dean,  School  of  Management  (1986) 
Joseph  J.  Horton  (1986) 
Professor  of  Economics  (1986) 
B.A.,  New  Mexico  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist 
University 


Dean,  College  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Human  Resources  (1987) 
John  E.  Gay  (1987) 
Professor  of  Human  Resources  (1987) 
B.S.,  State  University'  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
M.S.,  California  State  University  at  San 
Diem) 
Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

Dean,  Graduate  School  and 
Director  of  Research  (1985) 

Thomas  P.  Hogan  (1985) 

Professor  of  Psychologv  (1985) 

B.A.,  John  Carroll  University; 

M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

Assistant  Provost/AVP  (1987) 
Lee  Williames  (1987) 
Professor  of  Histor)'  (1987) 
B.A.,  LaSalle  Universit\' 
M.A.,  Niagara  Universit)' 
A.C.S.,  Soviet  Institute, 
Niagara  Universit}' 
Ph.D.,  State  Universit)'  of  New  York 
at  Binghamton 

Dean  of  Admissions  (1981) 
Bernard  R.  Mcllhennv,  S.J., 
D.  etU.*(1958) 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Loyola  Universit)'  Chicago; 
S .  T.  B . ,  Woodstock  College 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (1986) 
Mary  REngel(  1986) 
Associate  Professor  of  English  (1986) 
B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University; 
L.L.,  Katholieke  Universiteit  te  Leuven; 
Ph.D.,  Kent  State  Universit)' 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Management  (1986) 
George  V.  Babcock,  D.  et  U.^  (1963) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1974) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.L.,  Boston  College; 
M.B.A.,  New  York  Universit)' 

Dean  Emeritus/Assistant  to  Academic  Vice 
President  (1984) 

Chades  J.  Buckley,  D.  et  U.*  (1947) 
Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1968) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton, 
M.B.A.,  New  York  University 

Director  of  Campus  Ministries  (1976) 
Thomas  D.  Masterson,  S.J.  (1976) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Histor)'  (1976) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Fordham  Universirv; 
Ph.L.,  S.T.B.,  S.T.L.,  Woodstock  College; 
M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  Universit)' 
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Liaison  Officer  for  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (1983) 

Harry  B.  Strickland,  D.  et  U*  (1963) 

Associate  Professor  of 

Business  Administration  (1968); 

B.S.,  St.  Vincent's  College; 

M.L.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


Director  of  Alumni  Memorial  Library  (1979) 
Kenneth  J.  Oberembt  (1979) 
B.A.,  St.  John's  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois; 
M.S.,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  AND  SERVICES 


Matthew  Armstrong  (1984) 
Assistant  to  Vice  President, 
Administrative  Services  (1986) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Ann  Clark  Bass  (1978) 

Director  of  Credit  Programs,  Dexter  Hanlev 

CoUege  (1987) 

B.M.,  Mary^'ood  College; 

M.A.,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Universit}' 

ChervlY.  Boga(I982) 

University  Singers/Band  Director  (1982) 
B.M.,  Marywood  CoUege 

Karen  Borden  (1987) 

IBM  Systems  Programmer/ 
Technical  Analyst,  IBM, 
University  Computing  Systems  (1987) 
B.A.,  Temple  University' 

Aileen  Bovie  (1983) 

Assistant  Dean,  CAS  (1987) 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University' of  Scranton 

Douglas  Brickel  (1986) 

Director  of  Intramural  and 
Recreational  Sports  (1987) 
B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg 

Paul  Brown  (1987) 

Director  of  Public  Relations  (1987) 
B.A.,  Simpson  College; 
M.S.,  Columbia  University 

Diane  Brunnett  (1986) 
Computer  Programmer, 
University  Computing  Systems  (1986) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

M.  Russell  Buchanan  (1985) 
Assistant  Director  for 

Library  Technical  Ser\'ices  and  Automation 
(1985) 

B.A.,  Grove  Cit\'  College; 
M.A.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University; 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Michele  Buchinski  (1984) 

Small  Business  Development 
Center  Resource  Coordinator  (1984) 


Arthur!.  Bugh  (1978) 

Director  of  International  Student  Affairs 

(1986) 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 

M.S.,  Universit}'  of  lUinois; 

M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Kenneths.  Buntz(1979) 

Sports  Information  Director  (1979) 
A. A.,  Keystone  Jr.  College; 
B.A.,  Universit)' of  Scranton 

Robert  J.  Burke,  D.  et  U.*  (1961) 

Director  of  Personnel  Services  (1974) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

William  R.  Burke 

Associate  Director,  Financial  Aid  ( 1 986) 
B.S.,  Bloomsburg  State  CoUege 

David  R  Burns  (1984) 

Admissions  Counselor  (1984) 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  University 

John  J.  Burns,  S.J.  (1976) 

Director  of  Deterred  Giving  (1979) 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College; 
S.T.B.,  Woodstock  College; 
Ph.L.,  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University 

Joseph  M.  Cannon,  D.  et  U.*  (1959) 

Director  of  the  Counseling  Center  (1968) 
Professor  of  Psychology'  (1974) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Licensed  Psychologist  (1973) 

Marianne  Czernysz  Cawley  (1987) 
Assistant  to  bean  CAS' (1 987) 
B.S.,  Regis  CoUege 

Laurence  Coar  (1985) 

Director,  Small  Business 
Development  Center  (1986) 
B.S.,  LTniversity  of  Scranton 

Marilyn  Coar,  D.  et  U.»  (1948) 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  (1971) 
A.B.,  Rosemont  CoUege 

Kathleen  Conahan  (1983) 
Library  Associate  (1985) 
B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 
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Lisa  CorneU  (1983) 

Programmer/ Analyst,  University  Computing 

Systems  (1983) 

B.S.,  University  ofScranton 

Maryla  Coyer  (1985) 

Director  of  Development  (1985) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Stephen  A.  Dembrosky  (1980) 

Director  of  Security /Safetv'  (1981) 

Jane  W.Derr  (1985) 

Admissions  Counselor  (1985) 
B.S.,  University  ofScranton 

Jerome  P.  DeSanto  (1979) 

Director,  University  Computing  Systems 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Universit}' of  Scranton 

JohnP.  Dessauer(1983) 

Director,  Center  for  Book  Research  (1983) 

James  Devers,AIA(  1985) 

Staff  Architect-Qualitv  Control  Officer 

(1985) 

Associate  Degree,  Luzerne  County 

Communit\'  College 

Doris  M.  Edsell,  D.  et  U.*  (1960) 
Supervisor,  Data  Entry,  Universitv' 
Computing  Systems  (1975) 

Terry  Eggert  (1984) 

Academic  Computing  Systems 

Programmer  (1984) 

B.S.,  Universit)' of  Pittsburgh 

Teresa  FaUon  (1983) 

Theater  Technical  Director  (1983) 
B.A.,  University  ofScranton 

John  Fitzpatrick,  S.J.  (1958-63;  1965) 
Chaplain  (1982) 

A.B.,  M.A.,  S.T.B.,  Woodstock  College; 
M.S.,  University  ofScranton 

James  Franceschelli  (1982) 

Acting  Assistant  Director  ISS,  University 
Computing  Systems  (1987) 
Associate  Degree,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Roseann  Froese  (1984) 

Programmer/ Analyst,  University  Computing 

Systems  (1984) 

B.S.,  Universit)'  ofScranton 

Catherine  Gabuzda  (1986) 

Admissions  Counselor  (1986) 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph's  University 

William  GeneUo  (1984) 

Associate  Director  of  Public  Relations  (1987) 
B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University 

Janet  M.Gilroy  (1984) 
Admissions  Counselor, 
Dexter  Hanley  CoUege  (1985) 
B.S.,  University  ofScranton 


Barbara  Gleason  (1982) 
Assistant  to  Dean, 
School  of  Management  (1982) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

James  Goonan  (1987) 
Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
Graduate  School  (1987) 
B.S.,  University  ofScranton 

Lucia  Granito  (1983) 

Assistant  to  Comptroller  (1983) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Universit)' of  Scranton 

Sharon  Grasso  (1985) 
Academic  Advisor 
Dexter  Hanley  College  (1985) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University'  ofScranton 

Catherine  Hales  (1985) 

Manager,  Annual  Fund  (1986) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Universit}'; 
M.S.,  University' of  Scranton 

Anne  M.  Hoskins,  D.  et  U.*  (1948) 
Assistant  to  Vice  President, 
Student  Personnel  (1979) 

Cynthia  Hncko  (1985) 

Programmer/Analyst,  University  Computing 

Systems  (1985) 

B.S.,  University' of  Scranton 

Debbie  Hudzinski  (1987) 
ISS  Analyst,  Networks, 
Universit)'  Computing  Systems  (1987) 
B.S.,  Mar\'\vooa  College 

Thomas  Hughes  (1986) 
ISS  Analyst,  Labs, 

Universif\'  Computing  Systems  (1986) 
B.S.,  University'  ofScranton 

Robert  Hvezda(  1985) 

Counselor,  Career  Services  (1985) 
B.A.,  Gannon  University' 

Richard  W.Jones  (1983) 

Director  of  Public  Relations  (1983) 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.S.,  Syracuse  University' 

Ann  Joyce  (1986) 

Publications  Coordinator  (1986) 
B.F.A.,  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art 

Annmarie  Kalafiat  (1985) 

Programmer/Analyst,  Universirv  Computing 

Systems  (1985) 

B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College 

Annette  Kalwaytis  (1982) 

Library  Circulation  Super\'isor  (1985) 

Kathleen  A.  Kanav7(1981) 

Minister  of  Liturgical  Music/ 
Associate  Campus  Minister  (1981) 
B.M.,  Marywood  College 
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Janice  Kane  (1986) 

Recreation  Assistant  (1986) 
B.A.,  University  ofScranton 

Marv'  Joan  Kanzler  (1986) 

Counselor,  Admissions  (1986) 
B.S.,  University'  of  Scranton 

JohnT.KeUy,  S.J.  (1985) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions  (1985) 
B.A.,  Fordham  University; 
M.A.,  Fordham  University; 
M.A.,  New  York  University; 
M .  Div. ,  Woodstock  College 

Louis  C.  Kleff,  S.J.,  D.  et  U.*  (1953) 
Director  of  Phvsical  Facilities 
and  Plant  Development  (1974) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Woodstock  College 

Robert  Klem  (1987) 

Programmer/ Analyst, 

University  Computing  Systems  (1987) 

B.S.,  MaPt'wooa  College 

Kathleen  R.  Koocik  (1974) 
Counselor  (1 974) 
A . B. ,  Marwood  College ; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Deborah  A.  Kuhar(  1986) 

Grants  Information  Specialist  (1986) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.Fvd.,  Temple  University 

Brendan  Lally,  S.J.  (1986) 

Associate  Campus  Minister  (1986) 
B.S.,  University' of  Scranton; 
M.D.V.,  Weston  SchooIofTheologv'; 
M.P.S.,  Loyola  University 

Martin  L.  Langan  (1974) 

Director  ot  Central  Services  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Susan  Langdon  (1985) 

Business  Counselor,  Small  Business 
Development  Center  (1985) 
B.A.,  Grove  City  College 

John  W.  Lange,  S.J.  (1964-66;  1974) 
Counselor  (1975) 
A.B.,  Bellarmine  College; 
S.T.B.,  Woodstock  Coffege; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Zim  E.  Lawhon,  D.  et  U.*  (1964) 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army-Ret. 
Professor  of  Militan'  Science  (1964) 
Registrar  (1970) 
A.B.,  M.S.,  Princeton  University 

James  Loven  (1985) 

Physics/Electronics  Laboratoty 
Equipment  Manager  (1985) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Thomas  J.  Loven  (1986) 

Assistant  Director,  Center  for 
Book  Research  (1986) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 


Lorraine  Mancuso  (1982) 
Technical  Analyst,  DBA, 
University  Cornputing  Systems  (1982) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

James  Mc Andrew  (1984) 

Programmer/ Analyst  (1985) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Constance  E  McDonnell  (1983) 
Counselor,  Career  Services  (1983) 
B.A.,  University  of  Denver; 
M.A.,  Marywood  College 

Cynthia  McMurtrie  (1985) 

Director  of  Student  Activities  (1985) 
B.A.,  Mansfield  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.S.,  Ed.S,S.U.N.Y.  at  Albany       ' 

John  E  McNamara  (1975) 
Comptroller  (1982) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Vincent  Merkel  (1978) 
ISS  Analyst,  Software, 
University  Computing  Systems  (1978) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

James  Morgan  ( 1 986) 

Computer  Specialist  (1987) 
A. A.,  Penn  State  University 

Lawrence  J.  Morton  (1969) 
Dean  of  Students  (1974) 
A.B.,  St.  Bonaventure  University; 
M.S.,  Syracuse  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
D.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Mary  Moylan  (1986) 
Public  Ser\'ice/ 
Reference  Librarian  (1986) 
B.A.,  Marywood  College; 
M.L.S.,  Villanova  University 

Joseph  Murtha  (1984) 

Director  of  Physical  Plant  (1984) 

Edward  T.  O'Donnell,  S.J.  (1985) 
Academic  Advisor 
Dexter  Hanley  College  (1985) 
B.A.,  Fordham  University; 
M.Div.,  S.T.L.,  Regis  College,  Toronto 

Frank  Orlando  (1976) 

Associate  Registrar  ( 1 984) 
B.S.,  Wilkes  College; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Marilyn  Orlovsky  (1986) 
Personnel  Assistant  for 
Information  Systems  (1986) 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Oneonta 

G.  Donald  Pantle,  S.J.  (1980) 

Associate  Campus  Minister  (1980) 
B.A.,  Bellamine  College; 
M.A.,  Middlebuty  College 
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Frank  D.Parker  (1969) 

Assistant  Director,  Special  Projects, 
University  Computing  Systems  (1987) 
B.S.,  Universirv'  of  Scranton 

Paul  Perhach  (1982) 

Director  of  Career  Services  (1982) 
B.A.,  King's  College; 
M.S.,  Marswood  College 

Howard  Piltz  (1986) 

Biology  Lab  Super\'isor  (1986) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  Military  College 

J.  Frank  Reddington,  M.D.,  D.  et  U.*  (1940) 
College  Physician  (1940) 
A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College; 
M.D.,  Georgetown  Universit\' 

Kathrvn  Reedy  (1982) 

Coordinator  of  Development 
Ser\'ices  and  Prospect  Research  (1984) 

Thomas  Regenski  (1985) 

Director  of  Services,  US-BAC  (1985) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Sr.  Joan  Roccasalvo,  C.S.J.  (1976-81;  1986) 
Coordinator,  Eastern  Christian 
Studies  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  (1987) 
B.S.,  Mus.,  Alverno  College; 
M.A.,  New  York  Universitv; 
Advanced  Studies,  Villa  Scfiifanoia  Graduate 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Florence,  Italy;  John 
XXIIl  Institute; 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  of  America 

John  M.  Rose  (1983) 

Assistant  Director,  Computer  Application 

Sciences,  Universirs'  Computing  Systems 

(1987) 

B.S.,  King's  College 

Mirtha  M.  Rospigliosi  (1971) 

Assistant  Driector  of  Financial  Aid  (1979) 

Warren  Rozelle  (1984) 
Business  Counselor, 

Small  Business  Development  Center  (1984) 
B.A.,  Bloomsburg  State  College 

Marie  A.  Ryan  (1983) 

Nursing  Learning  Laboratory 
Director  (1983) 
B.S.,  College  Misericordia; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Maureen  P.  Ryan  (1985) 

Programmer/Analyst,  University  Computing 

Systems  (1985) 

B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Thomas  A.  Santucci  (1976) 
Electronic  Data  Processing 
Coordinator  (1976) 

George  J.  Schemel,  S.J.  (1985) 

Director,  Institute  of  Spirituality'  (1985) 
B.S.,  Universirs'  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Ph.L.,  fordham  University; 
St.L.,  Woodstock  College 


Robert  L.Sebo(  1983) 

Admissions  Counselor  (1983) 
B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Joseph  Simmons,  S.J.  (1984) 

Director  of  Student  Commuter  Activities 

(1984) 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Loyola  University',  Chicago 

Ronald  J.  Skutnick  (1981) 

Assistant  Director,  Technical  Services, 
Universit)'  Computing  Systems  (1987) 

Enc  Snyder  (1985) 

Lib'rar\'  Associate  (1987) 
A . A . ,  Keystone  College 

Albert  J.  Solomon  (1984) 

Director  of  Continuing  Education  (1984) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  and 
Media  Studies  (1987) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Bonnie  Strohl  (1985) 

Assistant  Director,  Public  Services  & 
Collection  Development,  Library  (1985) 
A.B.,  Universirs' of  Miami; 
M.S.,  Shippensberg State  College; 
M.D.L.,  Simmons  College 

Paul  Strunk  (1985) 

Assistant  Director  of  Development/ 
Assistant  to  the  President  (1987) 
B.A.,  Universirv' of  Pittsburgh 

Rosemary  Sylvester  (1976) 
Assistant  Director, 
Personnel  Ser\'ices  (1980) 

John  Tabor  (1978) 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst,  University 
Computing  Systems  (1979) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Linda  Thomas  (1987) 

Technical  Analyst,  VAX, 
University'  Compudng  Systems  (1987) 
B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College; 
B.S.,  Wilkes  College 

Joseph  M.Tierney  (1981) 

Director  of  Financial  Aid  (1981) 
B.A.,  University'  of  Scranton 

William  N.  Tome,  S.J. 
Associate  Director  of 
Campus  Ministries  (1980); 
Adjunct  Facult)'  in  Philosophy; 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University; 
LL.D.,  Georgetown  University 

Marie  Trovato  (1986) 
Assistant  Manager, 
Annual  Fund  (1986) 
B.A.,  Shippensburg  University 

Diana  Moore  Tr\'gar  (1983) 

Chemistn,'  Laborator\'  Supervisor 
B.S.,  Universit\'  of  Scranton 
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Richard  Trv'gar  (1984) 
Associate  Chemistry 
Laboratorv'  Supervisor  ( 1 984) 
B.S.,  Universit}'  of  Scranton 

John  Tutka  (1986) 

Software  Specialist  (1986) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Helen  Weiss  (1986) 

LibraPt'  Associate  (1987) 
B.S.,  Moorhead  State  College 


Gary  S.  Zampano  (1974) 

Director  of  Procurement  and 

Inventor}' (1986) 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Universit}' of  Scranton 

Robert  P.  Zelno(  1982) 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations  (1982) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Universit\' of  Scranton 


Frank  Parkir,  Class  of  1969,  Assistant  Dtmtor  of  Special  Projects, 
University  Computinpi  Systems 
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FACULTY 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 


JohnJ.Baldi,  M.S.S.W., 
D.etU.*  (1948-1981) 
Department  of  Sociology 

Edward  R  Bartley,  M.A. 
D.etU*  (1938-87) 
Department  of  Math/Computer  Science 

UmbayH.  Burti,  LL.D., 
D.etU.*  (1935-1980) 
Department  of  Chemistry 

Frank  A.  Cimini,  M.A. 
D.etU*  (1941-85) 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Richard  F  Grady,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
D.etU*  (1942-1970) 
Department  of  English 

Walter  Haab,  Ph.D. 

D.etU*  (1960-1980) 
Department  of  Chemistry 

William  B.  Hill,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D. 
(1946-1947, 1969-1983) 
Department  of  English 

Daniel  J.  Houlihan,  J. D. 
D.etU*  (1947-1985) 
School  of  Management 

Anne  J.  Jones,  M.A. 
D.etU*  (1967-87) 
Program  in  Fine  Arts  (1975-86) 


HelenP.  Kelley,  M.S., 
D.etU*(:i  959-1980) 
Assistant  Librarian 

Lawrence  J.  Lennon,  Ph.D., 
D.etU*  (1946-1974) 
Department  of  Psychology 

Matthew  R.  O'Rourke,  M.A., 
D.etU*  (1955-1982) 
Department  of  English 

Andrew  W.  Plonskv,  M.S.,  E.E. 
D.etU*  (194^^-1980) 
Department  of  Math/Computer  Science 

Edward  R.  Powers,  S.J.,  M.A.,  S.T.L. 
D.etU*  (1955-1985) 
Department  of  Math/Computer  Science 

Stephen  P.  Ryan,  Ph.D. 
D.etU*  (1960-1981) 
Department  of  English 

Angelina  T.  Scardamaglia,  M.S. 
D.etU*  (1947-1978) 
Assistant  Librarian 

Charles  B.  Trundle,  S.J.,  M.A.,  S.T.L. 
D.  etU*  (1948-51,  1953-1975) 
Department  of  Theology 

Leonard  N.  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
D.etU*  (1937-1974) 
Department  of  Biology 


PROFESSORS 


Neill  H.  Ackerman  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 

Computer  Science  (1983) 

B.S. ,  Upsala  College; 

M.S.,  Pn.D.,  Lehigh  University 

David  C.  Adams  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

B.S.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology; 

M.S.,  SUNY  Collge  of  Environmental 

Science 

Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Bert  Akers,  S.J.  (1986) 

Lecturer  in  Communication  and  Media 

Studies  (1986) 

B.A.,  Ph.L.,  St.  Louis  University; 

S.T.L.,  University  of  Innsbruck/ 

Woodstock  College; 

S .  T.  D . ,  Woodstock  College 

Barry  R  Anderson  (1974) 

Associate  Professor  ot  Biology  (1980) 

B.S.,  State  Univesity  of  New  York  at 

Fredonia; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University 


Raymond  S.  Angeli  (1974-77;  1986) 
Lt.  Colonel,  U.S.  Army 
Professor  of  Military  Science  (1986) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Military  Science 
(1986) 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Panos  Apostolidis  (1977) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  (1977) 
B.B.A.,  University  of  Athens; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Houston; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Martin  D.  Appleton,  D.  et  U.*  (1955) 
Professor  of  Chemistry  (1964) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Patricia  A.  Bailey  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  (1987) 
B.S.N. ,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Harold  W.Baillic(  1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1987) 
A.B.,  Yale  LTniversity; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  CoUege 
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Thomas  E.Baker  (1975) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology'  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  U. 
M.Ed.,  East  Stroudsburg  U. 


William  M.Baker  (1985)** 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1985) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 


Galen  L.  Baril  (1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1985) 
B.A.,  University' of  Nevada; 
Ph.D.,  Universit)'  of  Maine 

Christopher  Baumann  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1984) 
B.S.,  Oregon  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Universirv' of  Florida 


Rebeccas.  Beal  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1983) 
A.B.,  Westmont  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Ph.D.,  Universifv'  of  Texas 


Thomas  N.  Beckish  (1964) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1967) 
Assistant  Director  of  Couseling 
Center  (1964) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University' of  Scranton 
Licensed  Psychologist  (1973) 

John  Begley,  S.J.  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theolog)'/ 
Religious  Studies  (1985) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Ph.L.,  S.T.L.,  Weston  College; 
S.T.D.,  Gregorian  University 

John  A.  Beidler,  C.D.P.,  D.  et  U*  (1964) 
Professor  of  Mathematics/Computer 
Science  (1976) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Mathematics/ 
Computer  Science  (1980) 
A.B.,  King's  College;  M.A.,  Lehigh 
University;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 


Paul  R.  Reining,  S.J.,  D.  etU.*  (1949-51;  1967) 
Professor  of  Biology  (1974) 
B.S.,  Ph.L.,  Spring  Hill  College; 
S.T.L.,  Woodstock  CoUege;  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
The  Catholic  University'  of  America 


J.  Brian  Benestad  (1976) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology  (1983) 
A.B.,  Assumption  College; 
S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 


Robert  M.  Bessoir,  D.  et  U.*  (1968) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1973); 
Basketball  Coach  (1972); 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College 

Gerald  Biberman  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  (1987) 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  Universit)' 

Frederic  A.  Birmelin  (1985) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University' of  Scranton 
Instructor  in  Physics/EE  (1987) 

David  W.  Black  (1984) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosohy  (1984) 

B.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

RoseUenBohlen(1987) 

Instructor  of  Nursing  (1987) 
B.S.N. ,  University  of  Illinois; 
M.S.N.,  University  of  Rochester 

Mrigen  Bose  (1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1977) 
B.S.,  Patna  University';  M.A.  (Comm.), 
M.A.  (Econ.),  University  of  Calcutta; 
M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 

Richard  J.  Bourcier  (1968) 
Professor  of  Foreign 
Languages (1984) 
A.B.,  Assumption  College; 
M.A.,  Laval  university'; 
Ph.D.,  State  University'  of  Neyv  York 
at  Binghamton 

Everett  R.Broyvn(  1975) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1979) 
B.S.,  M.E.,  Stevens  Institute  ofTechnology; 
M.B.A.,  Ed.D.,  Temple  University; 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
in  Pennsylvania 

James  P.  Buchanan  (1977) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1981) 
B.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Calift)rnia, 
Los  Angeles 

Michael  C.Cann(  1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1978) 
B.A.,  Marist  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook 

J.  Timothy  Cannon  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1981) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maine 

Edward  J.  Capestanv  (1968) 

Professor  of  Philosophy  (1974) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Comillas,  Spain; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Ottawa 


*The  Pro  Deo  et  Universitate  Award  for  Twenty  Years  or  more  of  Service  to  the  University. 
*On  leave. 
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Michael  D.  Carey  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1982) 
B.A.,  Wittenberg  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Brian  Carpenter  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1987) 
B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.B.A.,  Universit}'ofScranton; 
Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

EUen  M.Casey  (1969) 

Professor  of  English  (1981) 
B.S.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa; 
Ph .  D. ,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Stephen}.  Casey  (1969) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology  (1981) 

A.B.,  lona  College; 

M.A.,  Marquette  University 

Timothy  K.Casev(  1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1987) 

B.A.,  Loras  College; 

M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University 

Charles  Chamberlain  (1985) 
Capt.,  U.S.  Army 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  (1985) 
B.S.,  C!entral  Missouri  State  University 

Raymond  W  Champagne,  Jr.,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Professor  of  History  (1981) 
A.B.,  Providence  College; 
M.S.,  Duke  University; 
Ph.D.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Leonard  Champney  (1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

(1984) 

B.S.,  University' of  Texas,  El  Paso; 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

YingI.Chien(1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1979) 
B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University; 
M.S.,  Universit\'  of  Manitoba; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Jafor  Chowdhur)'  (1987) 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Management/Marketing  (1987) 
M.  Com.,  B.  Com.,  Dacca  University; 
M.B.A.,  Dalhousie  University; 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

Ruth  Yaron  Cicilioni  (1982) 

Instructor  of  Math/Computer  Science 

(1982) 

B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State  College; 

M.S.,  Villanova  Universit)' 

Joseph  RCimini  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology/ 
Criminal  Justice  (1980) 
B.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
J.D.,  Columbus  School  of  Law, 
Catholic  University  of  America 

*Thc  Pro  Deo  et  Universitate  Award  for  Twenty  Years  or  more  of  Ser\'ice  to  the  University. 
**On  leave. 
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John  Clarke  (1986) 

Professor  of  Communication 
and  Media  Studies  (1986) 
A.B.,  University  of  Scranton; 
A.M.,  Fordham  University; 
M.S.J. ,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

Orestes  P.  Coccia,  S.J.  (1975) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology  (1975) 
A.B.,  Fordham  University; 
Th.B.,  Regis  College,  Toronto; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Strasbourg 

James  J.  Conlin,  S.J.,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Professor  of  Sociology  (1970) 
A.B.,  Ph.L,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 
University; 
S.T.L.,  Woodstock  College 

Joseph  W.  ConnoUy  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics/ 
Electronics  Engineering  (1983) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Willis  M.Conover  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  History  (1986) 
B.A.,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Montana  State  University 

John  R.  Conway,  111(1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  (1985) 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Frank  P.  Corcione  (1978-79,  1982) 
Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1982) 
B.A.,  Moravian  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University 

James  M.  Cosentino  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1985) 
B.S.,  University  of  Dayton; 
M.S.,  Ohio  University; 
Ph.D.,  Utah  State  Uriiversit)' 

James  J.  Cunningham  (1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1971) 
A.B.,  King's  CoUege;  Ed.M,  Ed.D., 
Rutgers  University;  Licensed  Psychologist 

Wayne  H.J.  Cunningham  (1987) 
Associate  Professor  of  Quantitative 
Management  Systems  (1987) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  fh.D.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Francis  H.  Curtis,  D.  et  U.*  (1966) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1980); 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Thomas  W.  Decker  (1977) 

Associate  Professor  of  Human  Resources 

(1982) 

B.A.,  Dickinson  College; 

M.Ed.,  Universit)' of  Virginia; 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University; 

Licensed  Psychologist 


Michael  D.  DeMichele,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Professor  of  Histor}'  (1974);  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Historv/Political 
Science  (1976) 
B.S.,  Universiu' of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University' 

VitoDelVecchio(1969) 

Professor  of  Biologv'  (1977) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Biolog)'  (1987) 

B.A.,  Universit)' of  Scranton; 

M.S.,  St.  John's  University'; 

Ph.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Graduate  School 

Rocco  DeRobertis  (1984) 
Major,  U.S.  Army 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  (1984) 
B.A.,  Columbia  College 

Linda  H.Desmond  (1987) 

Instructor  of  Nursing  (1987) 
R.N.,  Beebe  Hospital  School  of  Nursing; 
B.S.N. ,  Cedar  Crest  College; 
M.S.N.,  Universit\'  of  Dewware 

Trudy  Dickneider  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistr\'  (1984) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Joseph's  College; 
Ph.D.,  Universit\' ofMiami 

Anthony  J.  DiStefano  (1968) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics/ 
Electronics  Engineering  (1977) 
B.E.E.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute; 
M.A.,  Columbia  Universit\'; 
Ph.D.,  Stevens  Institute  ofTechnologv' 

David  J.  Doiron  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics/Elelctronics 
Engineering  (1985) 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnology; 
M.S.,  Universirs'  of  New  Hampshire; 
Ph.D.,  Uniyersit\'  of  Iowa 


Michael  Dutko  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 
Computer  Science  (1985) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Universit^'; 
A.M.,  University' of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  L.  Earl,  III,  D  et  U.*  (1964) 
Professor  of  Histon,'  (1972) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Villanova  University; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University 

Gar\'  E.  Eichelsdorter,  D.  et  U.*  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1979) 
A.B.,  Gannon  College; 
M.A.,  University' of  Detroit 

Kurt  Eisfe  (1986) 
Capt.,  U.S.  Army 

Assistant  Professor  of  Militar\'  Science  (1986) 
B.S.,  Uniyersit\'  of  Scranton 

LeeannEschbach(1986) 

Instructor  in  Education  (1986) 
B.S.,  Washington  State  University; 
M.S.,  Washington  State  University; 
Cand.  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  Universit)' 

Joseph  T.  Evans,  D.  et  U.*  (1953) 
Professor  of  Biologv'  (1965) 
B.S.,  University' oTScranton; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University 
of  America 

PaulEFahey,  Jr  (1968) 
Professor  of  Physics/ 
Electronics  Engineering  (1978) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Physics/EE 
(1982) 

B.S.,  Universit)'  of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Universit\' of  Virginia 

Matthew  J.  Fairbanks,  D.  et  U.*  (1960) 
Professor  of  Philosophy  (1970) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Loyola  University  Chicago; 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame  Universit\' 


Joseph  C.  Doughert)',  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Professor  ot  Political  Science  (1967) 
A.B.,  St.  Charles  College; 
M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  Universit)' 

James  N.  Dragotto  (1987) 

Lecturer  of  Accounting  (1987) 
B.S.,  Uni\'ersit)'  of  Scranton; 
M. B. A.,  Lehigh  Universit\'; 
J.D.,  Valparaiso  School  of  Law 

Joseph  H.  Dreisbach  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistr\'  (1983) 

B.A.,LaSaUeCoUege; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  Universit\' 

John  J.  Dunstone,  D.  et  U.*  (1966) 
Professor  of  Psycholog)'  (1974) 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.  D.,  Universirs' of  Massachusetts 


Matthew  C.  Farrell,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Professor  of  Education  (1976) 
A.B.,  M.S.,  Universit)' of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  Universit)' 

John  Quentin  Felkr  (1969) 
Professor  of  Histor\'  (1976) 
A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
The  Catholic  Uniyersit\'  of  America 

Patrick  D.  Planner)' (1981) 
Assistant  Librarian  II  (1981) 
B.A.,  Universit)' of  Scranton; 
M.L.S.,  Syracuse  Universit)' 

Daniel  V.  Frausrino  (1982) 

Associate  Professor  of  English  (1985) 
B.A.,SUNY  at  Buffalo; 
M.A.,  San  Diego  State  Universit)'; 
Ph.D.,  State  Universit)'  of  New  York 
at  Binghamton 
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Bruce  Freeh  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Math/ 
Computer  Science  (1986) 
B.S.,  Renssleaer  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

David  O.  Fnedrichs  (1977) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1983) 
A.B.,  Universit)'  College  of  New  York; 
M.A.,  New  York  University 

Joseph  A.  Fusaro  (1974) 

Professor  of  Education  (1983) 
B.A.,  Rider  College;  M.Ed.,  University 
ofVermont;  Ed.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany 

WiUiam  A.  GabeUo,  CPA  (1983) 

Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (1983) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Rosellen  M.Garrett  (1980) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  (1980) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Nursing  (1980) 

B.S.,  College  Misericordia; 

M.S.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Ph.D.,  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  M.  Garrett,  D.  et  U.*  (1960) 
Professor  of  Philosophy  (1970) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.L.,  Gonzaga  University; 
S.T.L.,  Weston  College; 
Ph.D.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 

Thomas  W.  Gerrity  (1976) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1976) 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  Univesit)' 

Sat>'ajit  P.  Ghosh  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1986) 

B.A.,  Presidency  College,  India; 

M.A.,  Universit}'  of  Calcutta; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York, 

Buffalo 

A.  John  Giunta,  D.  et  U.*  (1960) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration  (1967) 

Chairperson,  Department  of 

Economics/Finance  (1987) 

B.S.,  Harpur  College; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Universit}' 

Deborah  J.  Gougeon  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1982) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Universit\' of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  Walden  Universit}' 

Leonard  G.  Gougeon  (1974) 
Professor  of  English  (1982) 
B.A.,  St.  Mary  s  University,  Halifax; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 


Ralph  W.  Grambo,  Jr.  (1973) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1978) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ronald  J.  Grambo,  C.P.A.  (1976-77;  1980) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1980) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

David  Hair  (1986) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1986) 
B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  State; 
M .  Ed . ,  East  Stroudsburg  State 

DavidW.  Hall  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Human  Resources 

(1987) 

A.B.,  Lycoming  College; 

M.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 

Ph.D.,  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Joseph  M.  Hamemick,  S.J.,  D.  etU*  (1967) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  and 
Media  Studies  (1970) 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College; 
S.T.B.,  Woodstock  College; 
M.A.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America 

Joseph  A.  Hammond,  CPA  (1983)** 
Instructor  in  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  Lehigh  University  (1965) 
M.B.A.,  University  ofScranton  (1983) 

Michael  A.  Hardisky  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1984) 
B.S.,  Lebanon  Valley  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  ofL)elaware 

Patricia  Harrington  (1984) 

Instructor  in  Nursing  (1984) 
B.S.,  Medgar  Evers  College; 
M.S.,  Hunter-ABellevoie  School  of  Nursing 

Jean  Wahl  Hams  (1987) 

Instructor  of  History/Political  Science  (1987) 
B.A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,' Cand.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Binghamton 

Maunce  I.  Hart,  Jr.,  D.  et  U*  (1963) 
Professor  of  Chemistry  (1971) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Chemistry 
(198^ 

A.B.,  Mar\'knoll  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

WardA.  Heilman(1987) 

Instructor  of  Mathematics/ 

Computer  Science  (1987) 

B.A.,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

New  Paltz; 

M.A.,  Cand.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Eileen  B.Hewitt  (1982) 

Instructor  in  Business  Administration  (1983) 
Chairperson,  Department  of 
Management/Marketing  (1987) 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Maine; 
M.S.,  University  of  Hartford 
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John  M.Hill  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  English  (1987) 
B. A.,  Central  Colleee; 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa; 
Cand.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Frank  X.J.  Homer  (1968) 
Professor  of  Historv  (1984) 
A.B.,  University' of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cniversity  of  Virginia 

John  S.  Hopkins,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1970) 

B.S.,  East  Stroudsbure  State  College; 
M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Beth  Howlett  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

(1985) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  SUNY  at  Cortland 

M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Robert  F  Hueston  (1968J 

Associate  Professor  ot  History  (1976) 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 

M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Riaz  Hussam,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1985) 
B.S.,  Forman  College,  Pakistan; 
M.S.,  University  ofPaniab,  Pakistan; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Paul  M.  Jackowitz,  C.D.P.,  C.C.P.  (1977-80; 
1982) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Math/ 
Computer  Science  (1982) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Linda  Jacob  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1987) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Vassar  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Edward  A.  Jarvis,  S.J.,  D.  et  U*  (1956) 
Professor  of  Philosophy  (1974) 
A.B.,M.A.,Ph.L.,S.T.L., 
Woodstock  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Ottawa 

Bernard  J.  Johns,  D.  et  U.*  (1961) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1979) 
A. B.,  Wilkes  CoUege; 
M.A.,  Bucknell  University 

Francis  X.  Jordan,  D.  et  U.*  (1966) 
Associate  Professor  of  English  (1976) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  English  (1987) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

John  R.  Kalafut,  D.  et  U.*  (1965) 
Professor  of  Physics/EE  (1974) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  University  of  Delaware 


Prasadarao  V.  Kakumanu  (1978) 
Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1984) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Quantitative 
Management  Systems  (1987) 
B.S.,  Andhra  University'; 
M.S.,  Patna  University; 
M.A.,  Delhi  University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Thomas  A.  Kamla(  1978) 

Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

and  Literatures  (1987) 

Chairperson,  Department  of 

Foreign  Laniguages  (1981) 

B.A.,  St.  John's  University,  Minnesota; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Raymond  L.  Kimbfe  (1973) 

Associate  Professor  of  Reading  (1973) 
B.S.,  Mansfield  State  College; 
M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Cortland; 
Ed.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

Stephen  L.  Klingman  (1973) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1977) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ithaca  College 

Richard  Klonoski  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1983) 
B.A.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Kent  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University 

M.  Jane  Kopas,  O.S.R  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Theology/ 
Religious  Studies  (1983) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University; 
Ph.D.,  Graduate  Theological  Union 

Edmund  M.  Kosmahl  (1983) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Therapy  (1987) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Temple  University 

Mark  Kozubowski  (1986) 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Biology  (1986) 

B.S.,  Loyola  University; 

M.S.,  St.  Bonaventure  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Ashok  Kumar  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 
Computer  Science  (1983) 
B.S.,  Delhi  University,  India; 
M.A.,  Ball  State  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Delhi  University,  India 

Neela  Lakshmanan  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 

Computer  Science  (1987) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Mysc:)re  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

at  Buffalo 
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Linda  Ledford-Millcr  (1985) 

Instructor  of  Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  Ir\'ine; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  (iand.,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin 

A.  Stanley  Lefkovvitz  (1984) 

Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (1984) 
B.S.,  Cit)'  Universit\'  of  New  York; 
M.B.A.,  New  York  University 

John  J.  Levko,  S.J.  (1979) 

Professor  of  Mathematics  (1987) 
Director,  Eastern  Christian  Studies  (1986) 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University; 
S.T.B.,  Gregorian  University; 
M.A.,  John  XXIIl  Institute,  Maryknoll; 
S.E.O.L.,  Cand.,  Pontifical  Oriental 
Institute,  Rome,  Italy 

Dennis  Linehan,  S.J.  (1967-69;  1984) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theolog\'/ 
Religious  Studies  (1985) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  St.  \ouis  Universit)'; 
M.Di\-.,  Woodstock  College; 
Ph.D.,  Universirs'  of  London 

Frank  J.  MacEntee,  S.J.,  D.  et  U.*  (1965) 
Professor  of  Biolog\'  ( 1 973) 
B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  Universit)' 
of  America 

Ann  Marie  Manno,  C.P.A.  (1984)** 
Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.,  Maryvvood  College; 
M.S.,  Columbia  Universit)'  Graduate 
School  of  Business 

Allen  Marber  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  (1985) 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  Universir\'; 
M.B.A.,Baruch  College; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Michael  Marino,  D.  et  U.*  (1965) 
Professor  of  Education  (1970) 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Education 
(198^ 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Brockport  State  College; 
Ed.D.,  Universit)'  of  Buffalo 

Dennis  S.Martin  (1985) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Math/Computer  Science  (1985) 
B.S.,  Manhattan  College; 
M.A.,  Universit\' of  Rochester; 
M.S.,  Ed.D.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo 

David  E.Marx  (1987) 

Instructor  of  Chemistn,'  (1987) 
B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  LIni\•ersit^'; 
Ph.D.,  Cand.,  State  Universit\'  of  New  York 
at  Binghamton 

Sharon  Matesi  (1984-85;  1986) 
Instructor  in  Nursing  (1986) 
B.S.N. ,  Universit\'  of  Dubugue; 
M.S.N.,  College  Misencordia 
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Gar)'E.  Matdngly  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Therapy 

(1983) 

B.S.,  St.  Ambrose  College; 

Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

Chrisrine  E.  McDermott  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biolog)'  (1979) 
B.A.,  California  State  at  Fresno; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  J.  McGee  (1977-78;  1987) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  (1987) 
B.S.,  Indiana  Universit\'  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.B.A.,  Universirx'ofScranton; 
J.D.,  University  of  Louisville 

John  W.  McGinley  (1970) 

Professor  of  Philosophy  (1979) 
A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

Eugene  A.  McGinnis,  D.  et  U.*  (1948) 
Professor  of  Physics/ 
Electronics  Engineering  (1963) 
B.S.,  Universirv  ofScranton; 
M.S.,  New  York  Universit)'; 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

Frank  McHafe  (1983)** 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1985) 
B.S.,  Universit\' of  Scranton; 
J.D.,  Catholic  Universit)' 

John  M.  Mclnerney,  D.  et  U.*  (1966) 
Professor  of  English  (1977) 
A.B.,  LeMoyne  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  Universit)',  Chicago 

Robert  L.  McKeage  (1974) 

Assistant  Prok's.sor  of  Business 
Administration  (1978) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Universit)' ofScranton; 
M.A.,  Lehigh  Universirs' 

Ronald  H.  McKinney,  S.J.  (1984) 

Assistant  Profe-ssor  of  Philosophy  (1984) 

B.A.,  University  of  MaPi'lancf; 

M.Div.,  Th.M.',  Weston  School  of 

Theology; 

M.A.,  ^h.D.,  Fordham  Universit)' 

John  P.  McLean,  D.  et  U.*  (1940) 
Professor  of  Business 
Administration  (1972) 
Alperin  Chair  of  Management 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Accounting 
(1987) 

(Gift  of  Joel  M.  Irwin  and  M\'er  Alperin) 
B.S.,  Uni\ersir\'  ofScranton 

Mananne  McTighe,  D.  et  U*  (1946) 
Associate  Librarian  (1970) 
B.S.,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Mar\'\vood  College 

Michael  Opasu  Mensah  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  (1987) 
B.S.,  Universit)'  of  Ghana; 
M.B.A.,  N.E.,  Louisiana  Universit)'; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston 

Years  or  more  of Ser\ice  to  the  Uni\ersit\'. 


Louis  D.  MitcheU,  D.  etU*  (1961) 
Professor  of  English  (1972) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Fordham  University; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Patnck  Mohr,  S.J.  (1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1981) 
B.A.,  M.A.,SpringHillCoUege; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University' 

John  J.  Murray,  D.  et  U.*  (1957) 
Professor  of  English  (1968) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America; 
Ph .  D .,  New  York  University 

Marie  Koval  Nardone  (1983) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Therapy  (1983) 
B.S.,  king's  College; 
M.S.,  DuKe  University 

Georgia  L.  Narsavage  (1984) 
Instructor  in  Nursing  (1984) 
B.S.N.,  Universit\'  of  Maryland; 
M.S.N. ,  College  Misericordia 

Jay  Nathan  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1983) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Madras; 
M.E.,  Universit\'of  i^lorida; 
M.B.A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Cincinnati 

HongV.  Nguven(1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration  (1985) 

B.S.,  State  Universitv'  of  New  York 

at  Brockport;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  State  Universit)' 

of  New  York  at  Binghamton 

John  C.  Norcross  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ps\'chology  (1985) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Psvchologv' 

(1987^ 

B.A.,  Rutgers  University'; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Licensed  Clinical  Psychologist 

Kevin  M.  Nordberg  (1970) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1980) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Philosophy 

(1985) 

A.B.,  Assumption  College; 

M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Universit)'  of  Notre  Dame 

Kevin  R.  Norris  (1977) 

Assistant  Librarian  II  (1981) 

B.S.,  M.L.S.,  Universit}'  of  Pittsburgh; 

M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Mildred  A.  Norton,  D.  et  U.*  (1946) 
Associate  Librarian  (1972) 
B.S.,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Marywood  College 

John  J.  O'Malley  (1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology'  (1971) 
B.S.,  Universit\' of  Scranton; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  6hio  University 


William  H.  Osterfe,  D.  et  U*  (1956) 
Professor  of  Theology  (1974) 
A.B.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago; 
Ph.L.,  West  Baden  College; 
M.S.  in  L.S.,  Western  Resene  Universit}'; 
S .  T.  B . ,  Woodstock  College ; 
M.A.,  Universit}'  of  Notre  Dame 

WalterA.  Pachuk(1984) 
Lecturer  in  Marketing 
B.S.,  Universit}'  of  Connecticut; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

WiUiam  J.  Parente  (1970) 

Professor  of  Political  Science  (1973) 
A.B.,  Xavier  University; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  Lfniversity 

Robert  A.  Parsons  (1979) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Foreign  Languages  (1985) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University; 
M.A.,  Ohio  University; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Frederick  W.Pearce(  1982) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  and 
Media  Studies  (1982) 
B.A.,  lona  College; 
M.A.,Cand.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

GeorgiaP.  Pellino(I983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Therapy  (1987) 
B.S.,  St.  Louis  Universit}'; 
M.S.,  Universit}' of  Kentucky 

Paul  M.Perdew  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Math/ 
Computer  Science  (1985) 
B.A.,  Washington  &  Jefferson  College; 
M.A.,  Universit}'  of  Hawaii; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Idaho 

Njegos  Petrovic,  D.  et  U.*  (1967) 

Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  (1974) 
A.B.,  Classical  College,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Montreal 

Richard  Plishka  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 
Computer  Science  (1986) 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.B.A.,  Syracuse  University' 

John  B.  Ptyfe  (1967-1969;  1972) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology'  (1972) 
B.S.,  Universit^■  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Fordham  Uni\ersit\'; 
Cand.  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University 
of  America 

TribhuanN.  Pun  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  (1986) 
B.  Tech.,  G.B.  Pant  Universit\',  India; 
M.  Tech.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology; 
M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
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John  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  D.  et  U*  (1956) 
Professor  of  English  (1975) 
A.B.,  Colleee  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
M.A.,  Foroham  University; 
S.T.B.,  Woodstock  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Joseph  L.  Quinn,  S.J.  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1979) 
A.B.,  Ph.L.,  A.M.,  Fordham  University; 
S.T.B.,  Woodstock  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Lmiversity 

William  V.  Rakauskas,  D.  ct  U.*  (1969) 
Professor  of  English  (1979) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Universit)'  of  Scranton; 
Ed.D.,  Temple  University 

Donna  D.  Ramos  (1974) 

Assistant  Librarian  11  (1978) 
B.A.,  State  Universit}'  of  New  York 
at  New  Paltz;  M.S.L.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo 

Edward  J.  Rielly  (1971) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1971) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Sociology/ 

Crimmal  Justice  (1974) 

A.B.,  Cathedral  College;  M.A.,  St.  John's 

University;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Columbia 

University 

Dona  Rinaldi  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Nursing  (1985) 
B.S.N.,  College  Misericordia; 
M.S.N.,  Villanova  University 

John  B.  Robertson,  Jr.  (1969) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  (1969) 
B.S.,  Springfield  College; 
M. A.,  Trenton  State  College 

John  L.  Rogers  (1985) 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  (1985) 
Director,  Fine  Arts  Program  (1985) 
B.A.,  Blackburn  College; 
M.A.,  M.F.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University 

J.W.Roberts  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1987) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University 

Robin  A.  Roth  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1987) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State  University  at 
Long  Beach; 
Ph.D.,  De  Paul  University 

Richard  W.  Rousseau,  S.J.  (1979) 
Professor  of  Theology/Religious 
Studies  (1979) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Theologv'/ 
Religious  Studies  (1981) 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Boston  College; 
S.T.L.,  FacultesSt.  Albert  de  Louvain, 
Beligum; 

S.T.D.,  St.  Paul's  University,  Ottawa; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Ottawa 
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Ronald  J.  Ruszczyk  (1987) 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry  (1987) 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 

York  at  Buffalo 

MidonY.  Rynn  (1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1982) 
B.A.,  S()phia  University; 
M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Thomas  FSabfe,  S.J.  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology/ 

Religious  Studies  (1985) 

B.A.,  Boston  College; 

M.S.,  Georgetown  University; 

M.Div.,  Jesuit  School  of  Theology; 

Ph.D.,  Graduate  Theological  Union 

Robert  P.  Sadowski  (1987) 

Professor  of  Communication  and  Media 
Studies  (1987) 

Chairperson,  Department  of 
Communication  and  Media  Studies  (1987) 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  University; 
M.S.,  Syracuse  University; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 

Husni  Hasan  Salch  (1986) 
Instructer  in  Mathematics/ 
Computer  Science  (1986) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Alegarh  University; 
M.S.,  Ohio  University; 
Cand.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Oniversity 

Barbara  J.  Samuel  (1986) 

Lecturer  in  Marketing  (1986) 
B.S.,  Susquehanna  Universitv'; 
M.B.A.,  Universit}'  of  Scranton; 
Cand.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Henry  y.  Sattler,  C.S.S.R.,  D.  etU*  (1967) 
Professor  of  Theologv  (1967) 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Mount  St.  Alphonsus; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  University 
of  America 

ElayneC.  Scheck(1984) 

Instructor  in  Nursing  (1984) 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Syracuse  University 

Thomas  L.  Scott,  S.J.  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1976) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Timothy  H.  Scully,  D.  et  U.*  (1948-51;  1956) 
Professor  of  Political  Science  (1975) 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Boston  College 

Varaz  Shahmirian  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics/EE  (1987) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Michigan  Technological 

University; 

Ph.D.,  Drexel  University 

Larry  R.  Sherman  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1981) 
B.S.,  Lafayette  College; 
M.S.,  Utah  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wyoming 


Cheng  HwaSiao  (1969) 

Associate  Librarian  (1978) 
LL.B.,  Soochow  University; 
M.A.,  Meiji  University; 
M.S.  in  L.S.,  Villanova  University 

James  R.  Sidbury  (1983) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 

Computer  Science  (1983) 

B.S.,  Duke  University; 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

James  E.  Simon  (1981) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Therapy 

(1982) 

Chairperson,  Department  of 

Physical  Therapy  (1982) 

Ed.B.,  University  of  Buffalo; 

Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  SUNY  at  Buffelo 

Ronald  Sinzdak,  D.  et  U.*  (1962-65;  1970) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1974) 
B.S.,  King's  College; 
M.A.,  Fordham  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 

Robert  A.  Spalletta(  1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics/ 
Electronics  Engineering  (1983) 
B.S.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

E.Springs  Steele  (1979) 
Associate  Professor  of 
Theology /Religious  Studies  (1986) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame 

John  C.Stevens  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics/ 

Computer  Science  (1987) 

B.A.,  Reed  College; 

A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago; 

M.S.,  Lehigh  University 

John  K.  Stout,  D.  et  U*  (1966) 
Professor  of  Human 
Services  (1985) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  D.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Licensed  Psychologist 
Certified  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

J.  Michael  Strong  (1972) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Educarion  (1982) 

B.S.,  Concord  College; 

M.S. ,  West  Chester  State  College 

Joseph  A.  Szuhay,  D.  et  U.*  (1964) 

Professor  (1974);  Chairperson,  Department 

of  Human  Resources  (1974;  1977;  1980; 

1983) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Licensed  Psychologist 

Certified  Rehabilitation  Counselor 


John  T  Talamini  (1977) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1981) 
B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College; 
M.A.,  Fordham  University; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  CD. P.  (1974) 
Associate  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  (1983) 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  West  Virginia  University 

Timothy  TerreU  (1985) 
Major,  U.S.  Army 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Militarv  Science  (1985) 
B.A.,  Baylor  University 

Daniel  S.  Townsend  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  (1987) 
B.A.,  College  of  the  Holv  Cross; 
M.S.,  Central  Michigan  Oniversity; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany 

Susan  "Irussler  (1985) 

Lecturer  in  Management 
B.S.,  London  School  of  Economics; 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Cand.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Arthur  Van  Gelder  (1987) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics/EE  (1987) 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.E.E.,  City  College  of  New  York; 
Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York 

Joe  A.  Vinson  (1974) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistty  (1978) 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 

Carol  Ann  Wilkie  Wallace  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  and 
Media  Studies  (1982) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Wayne  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Roger  D.Wallace  (1976) 

Associate  Professor  of  Communication  and 

Media  Studies  (1981) 

A.B.,  Buder  University; 

M.A.,  Bowling  Green  University; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Edward  E  Warner,  D.  et  U.*  (1964) 
Professor  of  Communication  and 
Media  Studies  (1980) 
A.B.,  King's  College; 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Rhonda  B.WeUer  (1985) 

Instructor  in  Nursing  (1986) 
B.S.N. ,  Marywood  College; 
M.S.N.,  Catholic  University 


Stephen  E.  Whittaker  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1983) 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
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Bernard  D.  WUliams,  D.  et  U.*  (1962) 
Professor  of  History  (1976) 
B.S.,LaSalle  College; 
M.A.,  Niagara  Universit\' 

John  C.  Williams,  D.  et  U.  *  (1964) 
Professor  of  Reading  (1982) 
Director  of  Reading  Clinic  (1964) 
B.S.,  Bloomsburg  State  College; 
M.S.,  Universit}'  of  Scranton 

John  M.  Williams  (1978) 

Associate  Professor  of  Human 

Resources  (1985) 

B.A.,  Wilkes  College; 

M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State 

University 

Certified  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Joseph  P.  Wilson  (1985) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  and 

Literatures  (1987) 

B.A.,  University'  of  Toledo; 

Ph.D.,  Universitv'  of  Iowa 

Gary  N.Wodder(  1974) 

Director  of  Athletics  (1974) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 

Education  (1974) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Physical 

Education  (1974) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 

University 

Charles  Wolterink  (1986) 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  (1986) 

B.A.,  Michigan  State  University'; 
M. A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Universit)' 

Francis  J.  Wormuth  (1979) 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  (1983) 
B.S.,  Universit)'  of  Scranton; 
J.D.,  Duquesne  University  School  of  Law; 
L.L.M.,  Boston  UniversiU'  School  of  Law 

Robert  R  Young,  S.J.,  D.  et  U.*  (1965) 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics  (1979) 
A.B.,  Ph.L.,  M.A.,St.  Louis  University; 
S.T.L.,  Woodstock  College 

Joseph  R.  Zandarski,  C.P.A.,  D.  et  U.*  (1951) 
Professor  of  Business  (1971) 
B.S.,  University'  of  Scranton; 
M.B.A.,  New  York  University'; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JamesV.Zeitz,  S.J.  (1987) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology/ 
Religious  Studies  (1987) 
B.A.,  Institut  Catholique/Paris; 
M.A.,  Ph.L.,  Loyola  University'; 
Ph.D.,  Institut  Catholique/Paris 


Dr.  Maty  Engel,  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Associate  Professor  of  English 


Dr.  John  Q.  Feller 
Professor  of  History 
University  Fulbriqbt  Advisor 
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AFFILIATED  FACULTY 


DIOCESAN  FACULTY 

Chair  of  Theology 

Rev.  John  A.  Bergamo,  J.C.L. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Barone,  S.T.D. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gabuzda,  S.T.D. ,  Cand. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  FACULTY 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Abington  Memorial  Hospital 
Abington,  Pa. 

Paul  J.  Chernev,  M.D. 

Barbara  J.  Scheelje,  MT  (ASCP) 

The  Allentown  Hospital  Assoc. 
Ailentown,  Pa. 

ProctorL.  Child,  M.D. 

Beth  Cepil,  MT  (ASCP),  M.Ed. 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Francis  V.  Kostelnik,  M.D. 

Sandy  Neiman,  MT  (ASCP) 

The  Brvn  Mawr  Hospital 
Br\'n  Mawr,  Pa. 

Harxev  F.  Watts,  M.D. 

Nancy  Calder,  MT  (ASCP) 

Geisinger  Medical  Center 
Danville,  Pa. 

John  J.  Moran,  M.D. 

Alvin  Swartzentruber,  MT  (ASCP) 

Scranton  Medical  Technology'  Consortium 
Scranton,  Pa. 

ThomasV.  DiSilvio,  M.D. 

Mar\'  Gene  Butler,  M.S.,  MT  (ASCP) 


Divine  Providence  Hospital 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Galal  Ahmed,  M.D. 

Loretta  Moftatt,  MT  (ASCP) 

Nazareth  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WilliamJ.  Warren,  M.D. 

Diane  Bejsiuk,  MT  (ASCP) 

Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

C.  Warren  Koehl,  M.D. 

Helen  Ruane,  MT  (ASCP) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Barnert  Memorial  Hospital  Center 
Paterson,  N.J. 

Jacob  Churg,  M.D. 

Eleanor  Kirlin,  MT  (ASCP) 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Paterson,  N.J. 

EM.  Walsh,  M.D.,  MBA 

Helen  B.  Hill,  M.Ed. 

St.  Peter's  General  Hospital 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

VincentA.  Galdi,  M.D. 

Anthony  D'Auna,  M.S.,  MT  (ASCP) 

The  Somerset  Hospital 
Somer\ille,  N.J. 

Eugene  Fazzini,  M.D. 

Madelme  Bonadies,  M.S.,  MT  (ASCP) 
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PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ADJUNCT  FACULTY 


Edwin  S.  Malloy 
Professorial  Lecturer  in 

Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
M.D.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

Michael  J.  Aronica 
Professorial  Lecturer  in 

Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College 

Iris  Ramos  Lovallo,  OTR 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Maria  Erid  Soto,  LPT 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  Universitv  of  Puerto  Rico 


Felicita  Srebro,  LPT 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Mardi  B.  Steppacher,  LPT 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  University  of  Vermont 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Paul  J.  Mackarey,  LPT 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  Temple  University 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Michael  Murphy 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy 
B.S.,  Boston  University 
M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AFFILIATED  CLINICAL  FACULTY 

Akron  General  Medical  Center  Bay  Front  Medical  Center 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 


Akron,  OH 
Pamala  Galloway-Midgette,  LPT 

Alamitos-Belmont  Rehab  Hospital 
Long  Beach,  CA 
Christopher  E.  Darby,  RPT 

Alfred  I.  Dupont  Institute 
Wilmington,  DE 
Cheryl  C.  Valente,  LPT 

Allegheny  Valley  Hospital 
Natrona  Heights,  PA 
Rick  Eckert,  LPT 

Allied  Service  for  Handicapped 
Scranton,  PA 
Barbara  Murphy,  PT 

Altoona  Hospital 
Altoona,  PA 
Judith  O'Gurkis,  PT 

Arlington  Hospital 
Arlington,  VA 
Sandra  Mori,  RPT 

Ball  Memorial  Hospital 
Muncie,  IN 
Mark  Rader,  PT 

Barnes  Kasson  County  Hospital 
Susquehanna,  PA 
Barbara  Frechen,  LPT 


Roger  Covey,  PT 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital 
Staten  Island,  NY 
Louis  lanuzzi,  LPT 

Betty  Bacharach  Rehab  Hospital 
Pomona,  NJ 
Holly  Mary  Brendle,  PT 

Bloomsburg  State  University 
of  Pennsylvania 
Bloomsburg,  PA 
Arthur  J.  Hopkins,  LPT 

Blue  Ridge  Haven  West 
Camp  Hill,  PA 
George  Flickinger,  PT 

Bryn  Mawr  Rehabilitation  Hospital 
Malvern,  PA 
Patricia  Lengel,  PT 

Byers,  Kauffman  & 

Basciano  PT  &  Rehab. 
Lancaster,  PA 
Timothy  L.  Kauffrnan,  PT 

Chambersburg  Hospital 
Chambcrsburg,  PA 
Valerie  J.  Korzun,  LPT 
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Chestnut  Hill  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Brigitte  Gdovin,  PT 

Children's  Hospital,  Inc. 

and  Center  for  Reconstructive  Surgery 
Baltimore,  MD 
Diane  Seker,  PT 

Children's  Hospital,  Inc. /Sports  PT 
Baltimore,  MD 
Julie  Copeland,  PT 

Community'  General  Hospital 
Reading,  PA 
Jennie  Reichert,  PT 

Community  General  Osteopathic  Hospital 
Harrisburg,  PA 
Debra  Latsha,  PT 

Communit}'  Medical  Center 
Scranton,  PA 
Lauren  J.  Zinghini,  RPT 

Crouse  Irving  Memorial  Hospital 
Syracuse,  NY 
Maureen  Bull,  RPT 

Delaware  Valley  Medical  Center 
Langhome,  PA 
Barbara  Moore,  LPT 

Divine  Providence  Hospital 
Williamsport,  PA 
Sister  Margaretann  Guiton,  PT 

Doylestown  Hospital 
Doylestown,  PA 
Theresa  McCarthy,  PT 

East  Hills  Rehabilitation  and  Fitness  Institute 
Johnstown,  PA 
Michael  Arnall,  PT 

Easter  Seal  Society 

of  Allegheny  County 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Gertrude  G.  McNamara,  LPT 

Easter  Seal  Society 
of  Berks  County 
Reading,  PA 
Bonnie  L.  Jackson,  PT 

Easter  Seal  Society /Chester  Cnty. 
Coatesville,  PA 
Edith  A.  Madsen,  LPT 


Easter  Seals  Rehab  Center 
Lancaster,  PA 
Nancy  Herrmann,  LPT 

Easton  Hospital 
Easton,  PA 
Kathleen  M .  Valarta-Shorter,  PT 

Emanuel  Hospital  and  Rehab  Center 
Portland,  OR 
Denise  McCoy,  PT 

Fitzgerald  Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center 
Darby,  PA 
Colleen  M.  Ackroyd,  PT 

Francis  Scott  Key  Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  MD 
Peggy  Schmitt,  PT 

Freehold  Area  Hospital 
Freehold,  NJ 
Alvin  R.  Goldman,  LPT 

Geisinger  Medical  Center 
Danville,  PA 
Deborah  J.  Long,  LPT 

GeisingerAVyo  Valley  Medical  Center 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
Cynthia  A.  Gaffney,PT 

Gnaden  Huetten  Memorial  Hospital 
Lehighton,  PA 
Del  Rey  McArdle,  PT 

Good  Samaritan  of  Pottsville 
Pottsville,  PA 
Karen  Roberts,  PT 

Good  Shepherd  Rehab  Hospital 
Allentown,  PA 
Anne  Hannon,  PT 

Handicapped  Children's  Association  of 
Southern  NY,  Inc. 
Johnson  City,  NY 
Maureen  Musselman,  PT 

Head  Injur\'  Recovery  Center  at  Hillcrest 
Milford',  PA 
Christine  Ficken,  PT 
Tammy  Siner,  PT 

Holy  Redeemer  Hospital 
Meadowbrook,  PA 
Marguerite  Donahue,  PT 

Holy  Spirit  Hospital 
Camp  Hill,  PA 
Patricia  Dye,  LPT 
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Hunterdon  Medical  Center 
Flemington,  NJ 
Pat  Kitchin,  RPT 

Indiana  Hospital 
Indiana,  PA 
Mary  E.  Ryen,  RPT 

Jeanes  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Marianne  Mesure,  LPT 

Jersey  Shore  Hospital 
Jersey  Shore,  PA 
Karen  Johnson,  LPT 

Jersey  Shore  Medical  Center 
Neptune,  NJ 
Nina  Ryan-LaMarche,  PT 

Jewish  Hospital 
St.  Louis,  MD 
Elizabeth  A.  Slama,  PT 

John  Heinz  Institute  of  Rehab 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
Lori  D.  Duncan,  LPT 

John  Sealy  Hospital 

University  of  TX  Medical  Branch 
Galveston,  TX 
Lois  Mayberry,  LPT 

John  T  Mather  Memorial  Hospital 
Long  Island,  NY 
Donna  Radzik,  PT 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Baltimore,  MD 
Carol  Woodward,  LPT 

Kapiolani  Women's  and  Children's  Medical 
Center 

Honolulu,  HI 
Elise  Gettelman,  PT 

Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilitation 
West  Orange,  NJ 
Cynthia  Hanley  Macaluso,  PT 

Lankenau  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Stan  Dacko,  PT 

Lehigh  Valley  Hospital  Center 
AJlentown,  PA 
Evelyn  M.  Petrash,  LPT 

Lower  Bucks  Hospital 
Bristol,  PA 
Kathleen  T  Keeler,  PT 


Medical  Center  at  Princeton 
Princeton,  NJ 
Carol  A.  Keyes,  PT 

Medical  Center  One,  Inc. 
Bismarck,  ND 
Terry  Thunshelle,  PT 

Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
Charleston,  SC 
Erica  Rouvalis,  PT 

Memorial  Hospital 
York,  PA 
Mary  Pantano,  PT 

Mercy  Hospital 
Altoona,  PA 
Paul  Tryninewski,  PT 

Mercy  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Amy  Davis  Savatt,  PT 

Mercy  Hospital 
Scranton,  PA 
Carol  Sisko,  PT 

Mercy  Hospital 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
Deborah  L.  Clairmont,  LPT 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Johnstown 
Johnstown,  PA 
Madeline  B.  Gvure,  PT 

Mercy  Medical  Center 
Denver,  CO 
Karen  Valenti,  PT 

Milford  Memorial  Hospital 
Milford,  DE 
Joseph  Whalen,  PT 

Montefiore  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Olga  A.  Schwartz,  PT 

Morton  F.  Plant  Hospital 
Clearwater,  FL 
Caiolyn  Rickrode,  PT 

Moses  Taylor  Hospital 
Scranton,  PA 
Linda  Snyder,  PT 

Nesbitt  Memorial  Hospital 
Kingston,  PA 
Patrick }.  Forienza,  PT 
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Neshaminy  Manor  Home 
Doylestown,  PA 
Brigid  Gallagher,  PT 

Newton  Memorial  Hospital 
Newton,  NJ 
Lawrence  W.  Raymond,  PT 

North  Arundel  Hospital 
Glen  Burnie,  MD 
Sharon  Steube  O'Neill,  PT 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Barbara  Skinner,  LPT 

NYU/Institute  of  Rehab  Medicine 
New  York,  NY 
Beverly  DeVine,  PT 

Oregon  Health  Sciences  University  Hospital 
Portland,  OR 
Ruth  Hurst,  PT 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Memorial  Hospital 
Binghamton,  NY 
Becky  Hudick,  PT 

Overlook  Hospital 
Summit,  NJ 
Nancy  Eggleston,  PT 

Phelps  County  Regional  Medical  Center 
Rolla,  MO 
Christie  Stockton,  PT 

Pocono  Hospital 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA 
Lawrence  Hochreiter,  PT 

Pocono/Slate  Belt  Rehab 
Bangor,  PA 
Sherry  Smith  Olmstead,  LPT 

Polk  Center 
Polk,  PA 
Johanna  M.  Lamberson,  LPT 

Polyclinic  Medical  Center 
Harrisburg,  PA 
Peggy  McClain,  LPT 

Pottsville  Hospital 
and  Warne  Chnic 
Pottsville,  PA 
Virginia  Purcell,  PT 

Presbyterian  University  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Raymond  W.  Bauder,  LPT 


Rehab  Hospital  for  Special  Services 
Mechanicsburg,  PA 
Margaret  Burlew,  PT 

Rehab  Hospital  for  Special  Services 
ofYork 
York,  PA 
Cathv  L.  Amberman,  PT 

Rehab  Hospital  of  Nitanny  Valley 
Bellefonte,  PA 
Ann  L.  Keefer,  PT 

RK  Phvsical/Respiratory  Therapy,  Inc. 
Liberty,  NY 
Robert  L.  Konvalin,  RPT 

Riverview  Medical  Center 
Red  Bank,  NJ 
Cindy  McKibben,  PT 

Robert  Packer  Hospital 
Say  re,  PA 
Raymond  J.  Tippett,  PT 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital 
Allentown,  PA 
Joanne  D.  Miller,  LPT 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital  & 
Rehab  Center 
Norristown,  PA 
Karen  Fesmire,  PT 

St.  Francis  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Michele  Fecko,  PT 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Reading,  PA 
Janet  F.  Rudy,  LPT 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  & 
Health  Center 
Syracuse,  NY 
Timothy  Luke,  PT 

St.  Lawrence  Rehab  Center 
Lawrenceville,  NJ 
Kathleen  Quimby,  LPT 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Bethlehem,  PA 
Nancy  Gorkas,  PT 

St.  Vincent's  Health  Center 
Erie,  PA 
Deborah  R.  Sisinni,  PT 
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St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center 
Staten  Island,  NY 
Katherine  McGarry,  PT 

Scranton  Rehabilitation  Services 
Scranton,  PA 
Paul  J.  Mackarey,  RPT 

Seaview  Hospital 
Staten  Island,  NY 
Mona  Elias,  PT 

Somerset  Medical  Center 
Somerviile,  NJ 
Ellen  Zambo  Anderson,  PT 

South  Hills  Sports 
Medicine  Clinic 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Kevin  L.  Ounvater,  PT,  AIC 

Sprint,  Inc. 
Scranton,  PA 
Mary  Beth  Adams,  PT 

Staten  Island  Hospital 
Staten  Island,  NY 
Mary  DeVita,  PT 

Sullivan  Diagnostic  Treatment  Center 
Harris,  NY 
David  Marks,  PT 

Syracuse  Developmental  Center 
Syracuse,  NY 
Andrea  Monan,  PT 

Twin  Tiers  Rehab  Center  of  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital 
Elmira,  NY 
Marianne  Rand,  PT 

UCP  of  Greater  Suffolk,  Inc. 
Commack,  NY 
Faye  Penn,  PT 

United  Health  Services 

Binghamton  General  Hospital 
Bingham  ton,  NY 
Linda  Knapp,  PT 


United  Health  Services 

Wilson  Memorial  Hospital 
Johnson  City,  NY 
Patricia  Sickles,  PT 

Underwood  Memorial  Hospital 
Woodbury,  NJ 
Carol  Ann  McCulley,  PT 

Union  Hospital 
Union,  NJ 
Dorothy  Breynock,  PT 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  N.E.  PA 
Clarks  Summit,  PA 
Bobbi  M.  Simons,  LPT 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Treatment  &  Rehab  Center 
Roosevelt,  NY 
Cathi  Wagner,  PT 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center 
Ann  Arbor,  MI 
Paulette  M.  Cebulski,  PT,  Ph.D. 

VA  Medical  Center 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
Martin  F.  Stopper,  PT 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 
Easton,  PA 
Marsha  Galich,  PT 

VNA/Home  Health  Maintenance 
Organization 
Scranton,  PA 
Sylvia  P.  Schaffer,  RPT 

Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital 
Honesdale,  PA 
Krina  Pratt,  PT 

Welkind  Rehab  Hospital 
Chester,  NJ 
JudySemon,  PT 

Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
Carol  W  Nicholson,  RPT 

Williamsport  Hospital 
Williamsport,  PA 
Melinda  L.  Sechrist,  PT 
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ADJUNCT  FACULTY 


Michele  Ackerman 
Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Universite  de  Paris  X 
Nanterre 


Vincent  Byrne 

Economics/Finance 

B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 


Mary  Piskorik  Babcock 
Family  Studies 
B.S.,  College  Misericordia 
M.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
Registered  Dietician,  ADARD 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Barone 
Theologv' 

A.B.,  St.  Mary's  College; 
S.T.B.,  St.  Marv's  Seminary; 
S.T.L.,  S.T.D.,  University ' 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Rome 


Jean  Campbell 

Oral  Communication 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Susan  Kardos  Cirba 

Theolog}VReligious  Studies 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
M.A.,  Marywood  College 

Thomas  Corrigan 

Economics/Finance 
A.B.,  St.  Peter's  College 


Sid  Benjamin 
Journalism 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Columnist,  Sunday  Times 
Retired  editor,  Sunday  Magazine, 
Scranton  Times 

John  Bennett 
English 

B.A.,  Hiram  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Rev.  John  A.  Bergamo 
Theology 

A.B.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College; 
J.C.L.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome 


Michael  M.  Costello 

Advertising,  Public  Relations 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Universit\' of  Scranton; 

M. A.,  Ohio  University 

James  A.  Dohert\' 
Business  Law 
B.S.,  Holy  Cross; 

J.D.,  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Law 


Joseph  X.  Flannery 
Journalism 

B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 
Reporter-Columnist, 
Scranton  Times 


Robert  Bergman 
Histor\' 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Charles  J.  Buckley 

Business  Administration,  Accounting 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton; 
M.B.A.,  New  York  University 

Ann  Marie  Bush 
English 

A.B.,  Blackburn  College; 
M.A.,  University'  of  Scranton 
Doctoral  Studies,  New  York  Uni\'ersity 

Susan  Butler 
English 

B.A.,Stonehill  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 


Rev.  Richard  J.  Gabuzda 
Theology 

B.A.,  University'  of  Scranton; 
S.T.B.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome; 
S.T.L.,  San  Anselmo  Universit)',  Rome; 
S.T.D.,  Cand.,  San  Anselmo  University 

Barbara  W.  Grote 
Music,  English 

B.S.,  Western  College  for  Women; 
M.S.,  Universit)'  of  Scranton 

Harlan  L.  Herrick 

Math/Computer  Science 

B.A.,  M.S.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Dianne  Hickok 
Nursing 
B.S.N. ,  College  Misercordia 
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John  Hewitt 
Marketing 

A.B.,  Stanford  University 
M.S.,  Sacramento  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

David  Jobson 

Economics/Finance 
B.S.B.A.,RiderCoUege 
M.S.B.A.,  Bucknell  University 

Thomas  Kennedv 

A.B.,  University  of  Scranton 
J.D.,  Villanova  University 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Kopacz 
Classical  Languages 
A.B.,  Universit}' of  Scranton 
M.A.,  Christ  the  King  Seminary 

Patricia  P.  Lawhon 
English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro; 
M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

James  F.  McAndrew 

Health/Human  Service  Administration 
B.S.,  Universit\'  of  Scranton 
M.A.,  Xavier  Universit\' 
Ph.D.,  Universit}'  of  Minnesota 

Rosemarv'  McGuigan 
Nursing 
B.S.N. ,  College  Misericordia 

John  F.  Mullen,  Jr. 
Mathematics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Universit}' of  Scranton 

Sr.  Shaun  P.  Mulligan,  R.S.M. 
Music 

B.M.,  College  Misericordia; 
M.M.,  DePaul  Universit\' 


Michelle  Reddy  O'Toole 
Communication 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Thomas  F.  Powell 
Journalism 
B.S.,  University  of  Scranton 

Joan  Rogan 

Health/Human  Ser\'ices 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University 
M.S.W.,  Boston  University 

Kathleen  M.  Schultz 
Communication 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Scranton 

Carl  T  Sebastianelli 
Psychologv' 

B.S.,  Universit}'  of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Temple  University 

Rabbi  Simon  Shoop 
Jewish  Studies 

A.B.,  Universit\' of  Pittsburgh; 
M.A.,  Yeshiva  Universirv;  Ph.D., 
University' of  Pittsburgh;  M.H.L., 
Jewish  Theological  Seminar)'  of  America 
D.D.,  University  of  Scranton 

Pamela  Walsh 

English/Communication 
B.A.,  Universit)' of  Scranton; 
M.A.,  Universit)' of  Scranton 

Jemille  Zaydon 
English 

B.S.,  Marjnvood  College; 
M.S.,  Wilkes  College 
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ACCREDITATION 

Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  the  Middle  States 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 
National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
National  League  for  Nursing 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
American  Chemical  Society 


MEMBERSHIPS 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 

Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities 

International  Federation  of  Catholic  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Nursing  Schools 

Commission  for  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Independent  Colleges 

National  League  for  Nursing 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 

Mid- Atlantic  Regional  Nursing  Association 

American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

Societ}'  for  College  and  Universit)'  Planning 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

American  Association  of  Higher  Education 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

National  Catholic  Education  Association 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP 

This  bulletin  is  entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  the  University'  of  Scranton,  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania 18510.  Officers  of  the  University  corporation  are:  J.  A.  Panuska,  president;  Marilyn  Coar, 
secretary;  Robert  T  Ryder,  treasurer. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Universit}'  of  Scranton  is  published  by  the  University  of  Scranton  and  is  issued 
once  in  March,  once  in  April,  once  in  June  and  once  in  August.  Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  August  17,  1951,  under  the  authorit}'  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  August  4,  1947. 

Dr.  John  W.  Carlson  is  editor  of  the  1987-88  edition  of  this  Bulletin. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  JESUIT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Alabama SpringHill  Colkjje,  Mobile 

California Loyola  Matynwtmt  University,  Los  Alleles 

University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
University  of  Santa  Clam,  Santa  Clam 

Colorado Re^fis  Coll^,  Denver 

Connecticut Fairfield  University,  Fairfield 

District  of  Columbia Georgetown  University,  Washington 

Illinois  Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Louisiana    Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 

Maryland Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts Boston  College,  Boston 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

Michigan    University  of  Detroit,  Detroit 

Missouri    Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City 

Saint  Louis  Unh^ersity,  St.  Louis 

Nebraska The  Creighton  Unii'ersity,  Omaha 

New  Jersey St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City 

New  York Canisius  College,  Buffalo 

Fordham  Uniy^ersity,  New  Tark  City 
Le  Movne  College,  Syracuse 

Ohio John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 

XaiHer  University,  Cincinnati 

Pennsylvania St.  Joseph 's  University,  Philadelphia 

University  of  Scmnton,  Scmnton 

Washington    Gonzaga  University,  Spokane 

Seattle  University,  Seattle 

West  Virginia Wheeling  College,  Wheeling 

Wisconsin Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SCRANTON  CAMPUS  DIRECTORY 

O    FAOLITES 


(?)  Athletic  Field 

(2)  Jefferson  Hall 

(3)  O'Hara  Hall 
(T)  The  Gallery 
(5)  Rock  Hall 
(jB)  Alumni  House 
(7)  Greenhouse 
(e)  Scranton  Hall 
®  The  Estate 

(To)  Alumni  Memorial  Library 

(TT)  Loyola  Hall  of  Science 

@  St.  Thomas  Hall 

(T3)  Galvin  Terrace 

(u)  Gunster  Student  Activities  Center 


(15)  John  J.  Long  Center 

(J6)  Maintenance  Building 

(u)  Hill  House 

(18)  Claver  Hall 

(To)  Hopkins  House 

(20)  Byron  Recreation  Complex 

(21)  Campion  Hall 
@  Elm  Park  Annex 

(23)  Houlihan-McLean  Center 

(|4)  Arts  Center 

(25)  Center,  Eastern  Christian  Studies 

(26)  Future  Classroom  Building 

(^  US-BAC  C415  N.  Washington  Ave.) 

(28)  CRC,  Lake  Chapman 


[32] 
[23] 
[34] 
[351 
[36] 
[2^ 


[4^ 
[41] 

[43] 
[44] 


Redington  Hall 
Martin  Hall 
Casey  Hall 
Lynett  Hall 
Hannan  Hall 
Fitch  Hall 
Denis  Edward  Hall 
Hafey  Hall 
McCourt  Hall 
Nevils  Hall 
Dnscoll  Hall 
Lancaster  House 
Luzerne  House 
Gonzaga  House 
Blair  House 


C^    RESIDENCES 

[45] 
[^ 


m 
[^ 

[51] 
[54] 


Westmoreland  House 
Fayette  House 
Tioga  House 
York  House 
Cambria  House 
Montgomery  House 
Mercer  House 
Wayne  House 
Monroe  House 
Wyoming  House 
Bradford  House 
Somerset  House 
Jerrett  House 
Jefferson  Hall 


Q  PARKING 

|a|  Visitors 

[b|  Library  -  Student  Parking 

[c]  St.  Thomas  -  Staff 

[d]  St.  Thomas  -  Staff 

[e]  Catlin  Court  -  Staff 

[f|  Long  Center  (rear]  -  Staff 

[g]  Redington  Hall  -  Students 

[HJ  Mahon  Court  -  Students 

Ijj  Student  Center  -  Students 

I  J  I  Monroe  Avenue  -  Students 

[k]  O'Hara  Hall      -  Staff 

|l|  Jefferson  Hall  -  Students 

[mJ  Arts  Center  -  Students 

fP]  Rock  Hall  -  Students 

[Q|  Madison  Avenue  -  Students 

[r]  Claver  Hall  -  Staff/Students 

fsl  320  Jefferson  -  Staff 
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